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CHAPTER I. 



IN THE BBITISH MDSEUU. 



months since, in the King'a Library of the British 
I overheard a conversation that suggested to me a 
t for this book, for which I have made notes and 
rials during the leisure half-hours of some busy 

public day" in Great Russeil- street, Bloomshury 
I days on which the trustees of the great national 
ow open their rooms to all orderly persons, 
'as a " public day" at a season when the poorer 
jndon are wont to marry and give in marriage, 
is and other places of entertainment, to throng 
nd hastening through the streets in search of 
make holiday with laborious endeavour to do 
rt space of time. The galleries of the Museum 
vrith workmen attended by their wives and 
younger operatives pushing onwards aud talking 
;ly-dresscd sweethearts who clung to their arms, 
rejoicing in brief exemption from toil, as they 
floors, looking at everything aud comprehending 
re was a strong smell of orange-peel and ardent 
printed book department ; and if sight-seeing 
18 country were oppressed by the noise and heat 
and exchanged words of regret that they had 
tvery public day for their visit to the great bull 



fvery public c 
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of Nineveh^ their dissatisfaction was not altogether without a 
cause. 

In this restless and noisy multitude of pleasure-seekers were 
a young man and a younger woman ; the man two-and- thirty 
years of age^ thickset^ bearded^ clad in a badly-fitting black 
suit, and noticeable for an unusually large mouth, and an 
extravagantly triumphant smile; the woman comely, gentle, 
almost pretty^ and dressed in a bro^m silk dress, light bonnet, 
and black mantle. Like most of those who followed or brushed 
before them they spoke aloud, showing complete indifference 
wliethcr their words were overheard or their actions watched. 
Tlicy were all the world to themselves, and gave no heed to 
thr>He outside that small circle. At any other season, an ob- 
server might have taken them for two humble excursionists 
from the country, elated with the stir and excitements of the 
town. But, in the Easter holidays and the British Museum, 
they were distinguishable as a newly-married couple who were 
no strangers to London. The gloss and the wrinkles of the 
bailly fitting l)lack suit ; the triumph of the yoimg man's smile, 
and the serene gladness of the young woman's face; his au- 
dible flattery, and her blushes, were indicative of recent 
matrimony. 

Had I never seen them before, I should have read their story 
in ten glances. But their names and way of life were well 
known to me. The young man was Gideon Cross, clerk to 
my good friend John Archibald, of the Clianccry Bar. The 
young woman was the wife whom he had married five days 
before. For ten years Mrs. Gideon Cross had been Mrs. 
Archibald's maid; the wedding-breakfast had taken place in 
John Archilmld's dining-room ; Mrs. Archibald, or Kate, as she 
and her husband permit me to call her, had given the brown 
silk dress and wedding-bonnet, and had been a spectator of 
the " interesting ceremony." Such a romantic affair does not 
break the quiet of a chancery barrister's household without 
the knowledge of Ids intimate friends ; and I had been favoured 
with much pleasant gossip about the loves of Gideon Cross and 
Elizal)eth Ilandisidc, who, after six long years of plighted troth, 
had, with the consent of their benign employers, launched u|X)n 
the world as man and wife. 



them &om the Elgin marLles across the hall of 
Tishing to give them Mendly grectiug, to inquire 
if Margate — the scene of their thi-ee days' wcd- 
L to give them assurance that I should report 
ance in town at John Archibald's table, whereat 
dine on the following day. But they were too 
id by each other to take note of mc, and before 
their attention I found myself listening to their 
., and smiling at the openness and indi&erence 
with which they exchanged lovers' glances, 
box of rubbish thatl" exclaimed Mrs. Gideon 
her head contemptuously at the specimens of the 
lieh are exhibited in the MSS. saloon, 
—none of that !" replied Gideon Cross, in a tone 
jriority and reproof. 
, Gideon ? What have I said ^Tong ?" inquired 

1, they are the seals of the kings and queens of 
the beginning to the end — with the exception 
e left out. They are impressions of the Great 
at Seal of England, — tlie Great Seal aa the 
>r keeps in the Red Bag !" 
in — the same as I saw all in a bag in the Court 
nry, last June twelvemonth, when Mrs. Archibald 
ly out?" 

me, and identical," responded the clerk, open- 
very wide and nodding his head emphatically, 
ame as I have read of — in — in — ever so many 

me, and identical," replied Gideon Crosa. 

a look at them." 

we will have a look at them, — I believe you." 
y went through the series, from the Seal of 
lufessor to the Seal of Her Gracious Majesty 

' observed Gideon, returning to Edward the 
ice, " I'll have another steady stare at the whole 
1 my way. Eh, Bess? They are in 



ley are in my 
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Whereupon Gideon turned up the cuffs of his new coat^ and 
arranged himself for thought^ pressing his lips together^ knit- 
ting his brow^ and looking into the eyes of Edward the Con- 
fessor with stem scrutiny. 

Five minutes passed ; and still my friends were standing OTer 
the case of seals. 

At length Gideon looked up and exclaimed — " Ah^ thaf 8 
it — that^s just the state of the case/^ 

" How, what is the state of the case V* inquired Mrs. 
Cross, roused by her husband's words from a dream. She 
added, " Lord, Gideon, don't look so hard at me. I donH owe 
you anything that I ain't ready and wilUng to pay you. What 
is it r 

" Just this, Bess— we beats 'em in the wax, but hang me if we 
beats 'em much in the workmanship." The soul of Gideon 
was stirred to its depths — ^for he spoke with the bad grammar 
of his early youth, ere he fell under John Archibald's tuition. 

'' What if we don't beat 'em ? Who are they ?" 

" The men as made them old seals." 

" That all !" responded Mrs. Cross, with an air of disap- 
pointment. ^^ You've been thinking all this time about the 
seal-engravers — ^that's like you !" 

" And you've been thinking all this time," retorted Gideon, 
" about the kings and queens, and lords and ladies, who have 
handled the seals when honest men have made them. That's 
just like you !" 

" Lords and ladies are just as honest as the like of us^ and 
a good deal better-looking," stoutly answered Mrs. Cross, firing 
upather husband's insinuation against the great ones of tliecarth. 

" Pliaw I lass," answered the husband, laying aside his hard 
look, and resuming his extravagantly triumphant smile, ^^ I 
am not the man to bark at my betters. I only meant that I 
saw you had been at your old trick of romancing. Come, let's 
sit down and have a rest ; and you shall tell mc your notions 
about those lumps of wax." 

Gideon and his bride took seats in the King's Library. 
On my honour I was at no time within a yard of their seats. 
On my honour I took no unfair means to possess myself of a 
conversation not intended for my ears. They were in a public 
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1 noisy with a hundred voices and the tramp of 
[f yoiiDg married people spealt above a confiden- 
. public room, surely there is no shame to the 
s heed to what they say. 

leon," confessed the bride, " I did have stories 
head. I couhl not help it. It's a way of mine, 
ne happy. "You see, as I looted at them seals, 
Jl the great kiugs and queens as had looked at 
they were made all right, as had turned it over 
whether they should give them to this lord or 
When I saw Henry VIII., and thought of all 
r things I) I couldn't help saying to myself, ' I 
d you here, and I'd give you a bit of my mind ; 
Whca I saw Queen Bess ride by, her horse all 
irmour, and a page leading the fine creature, I 
;w ber as well as I know Mrs. Archibald, and 
felt as if I should like to give her my opinion 
that I did. Seeing Charles I. cauter up on his 
felt inclined to cry out ' God save the king who 
collar !' As for Oliver Cromwell, as he came 
ist on the point of calling out to him, 'Bless 
e : what right, I should like to know, have you 
If in the park in the company of real kiugs and 
lliam and Mary, I thought, looked uncommonly 
liable. I almost turned beggar when my eyes 
4nne; a little more — and I should have asked 
it to give me one of those farthings of hers. 
ppeared a king every inch of him, but still I 
3 whisper in his car, ' How about those planta- 
levd Mr. Archibald tell Mrs. Archibald you 
h ?' I just made bold to say this, Gideon, on 
Mr. Archibald's words, though as to what trees 
were mostly composed of, and whether they 
ington Gardens or Windsor, I know no more 
mbom. Folks may say what they like ; but 
•» look the gentleman, and I can't help hoping 
he may be at this present time he is not so 
r as he dcser\'es to be. As for William IV., I 
ch of him ; but when I came to Uuccn Victoria 
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— sweet little dear — ^riding on her delicate steed^ and looking 
for all the world like an angel in a side-saddle^ I felt to want 
to kiss her^ and burst out crying/' 

"Delightfiil — dc-light-ful. Go on, Bess — go it, my dear; 
keep the baU rolling V exclaimed Gideon, who had been drinking 
in his young wife's humour, with open eyes and mouth agape. 

*' Go on ! Haven't you had enough ?" 

^' The stories, my dear, — give us one." 

" Oh, wait till we get home. There's such a lot of them/ 
and I must think about them before they'll be fit for telling." 

" What a woman you are, Bess ! A lot of them ! Now 
111 be bound that some of them turn upon fairies." 

'^ That they do. It's all magic or fairies from beginning to 
end. First, I make the Great Seal a magic mirror — one of 
those crystal mirrors used by necromancers, and the person 
who looks upon it and has ' the second sight' (of course he 
must have the ' second sight' — everything depends upon that) 
sees the dead kings and queens, and all their courtiers, and all 
their virtues pass before liim in one long pageant of silent life. 
That's my first way." 

" Excellent I wonderful !" ejaculated Gideon. " Itll make 
a book l)y itself." 

" Then I come to my good fairy. I shall manage it this 
way : Tlic Great Seal is a good fairy, coming in all her beauty to 
young gentlemen while they arc at their studies, and wliisiwring 
to them that if they are industrious, and temperate, and vir- 
tuous, and courageous they may win her hand and take her to 
their hearts. And of course all the young gentlemen to whom 
the good fairy thus speaks work hard, and resist temptation, 
and rise to be lord chancellors, just as M|. iVrchibald ((ukI 
bless him and his lady !) will be a lord chancellor if he doesn't 
work too hard and overdo it." 

" And the wicked fairy ?" inquired Gideon, eagerly. " Of 
course tliere is a wicked fairv." 

"To Ikj sure," responded Mrs. Cross, with an increase of 
animation. " Tlie seal is a wicked fairy. That is my third 
way. In a diflTerent fashion the wicked fairy is almost as 
charming as the good. She is not so clear in complexion, or so 
innocent in her looks, or so musical in her voice ; but she is 
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r talk, and has a fasciuating smilC; and can draw 

ruin by tlie witchery of her eyes. This is my 
who glides into the chambers of the barristers, 

to them all sorts of mean proposals, and pro- 
se them lord chancellors if they'll desert their 
tray their clients, or flatter those who are above 
here's an excellent story to be made out of the 
i doings. I shall call her ' Mean Selfishness,' and 
' I shall call ' Noble Ambition !' " 
jless ua, Bess, you're better than John Bunyan, 
ickstoue and Shakspeare, is the most wonderful 
' of." 

fourth way is the best," continued Mrs. Gideon 
nake the Great Seal a charmed amidet, which 
to the neck of those who merit happiness and 
serve misery. It is the same amulet in all eases, 
iiffcra according to the decrees of destiny. Some 
with delight ; others it crams full of sorrow. It 
;n walk upright and with light step, and some- 
down those who are still young to wretchedness 

:d by her subject, Mrs. Cross paused abruptly ; 

■r half a minute's silence, she drew a deep breath, 

th much earnestness — 

un, riglitly made out and well written, the story 

Seal would be a rare story !" 

is here reported came from the young wife's lips ; 

ength she ceased to speak, Gideon Cross, looking 

i-ith triumph and admiration, eiclaimed, " What 

1 gre, Besa ! You are better than any book- 
nk of it, that whilst I, Gideon Cross, was troubling 
Ue about no grander matter than whether the 
U or ill engraved, you, Gideon Cross's wife, to 
ing these beautifid stories." And then, after a 
i added, with an increase of fervonr, " Lor, Bess, 
tod that you'll always be able to make stories in 

fays be able, Gideon, if you'll only be kind to 
now," answered the young woman. 
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Here was a new thought for Gideon ; and he tamed it deli- 
berately over in his mind. 

^' What^ then/' he asked^ when he had examined the thought 
all rounds ^^ you think you'd lose your fancy if I were to treat 
you badly — do you V 

^^ Gideon/' was the answer, ^^ we house- birds cannot sing 
when our masters keep the light firom us." 

In heart and head^ in her love and her wit, the clerk's wife 
was a lady. And no wonder. For ten years she had been 
Kate Archibald's maid. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A VERT STRANGE STORY. 

10 more than the truth. 

luued and well written, the story of the Great 
a rare story. 

Seal ! Of how many wildly different associations 
he centre ! It calla up the dead of eight silent 
ing before the mind much of that which is most 
noble, and not a little of tliat which is most 
i in the growth of England's greatness. Tlie 
id the soldier's fame give music and bright- 
^osphere that covers and surrounds the mystic 
ereigu will. For seven -and- twenty generations 
d brave men have submitted meekly to its influ- 
ed before it reverentially. More than a mere 
ruler's power, it has been honoured as the power 
flatteries of pliant courtiers, the prayers of 
licants, the hopes of ambition, and the fears of 
'hat great deeds and petty acts has it accom- 
lesa delicate than strong, it can touch with airy 
mite with overwhelming force, like Nasmyth's 
iiatcly cracking a nut upon a lady's hand and 
)f iron to tbe thinness of pasteboard. And by 
irocess does it efiect its most important as well 
■ial objects I By tbe gentle pressure of a magical 
a sheet of paper or a parchment skin powers 
slow to concede to the wisest and moat virtuous, 
ire, a noiseless closing together of its naysterious 
has reduced multitudes to poverty, destroyed 
down the mighty, raised the weak. An uuob- 
in appearance of no greater import than the 
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movements of him who indolently folds his hands together ; — 
and it has girt the wicked man with a sword and consigned 
the true prophet to infamy ; has given confidence to the timid 
and hope to the desperate ; has washed out the stains of guilt 
and fixed the destiny of future days ; has afibrdcd enduring 
protection to the ' guileless foUowers of science^ and catching 
the transient breath of a hero's &me has given it historic per- 
manency. A touch on this side and on that to a strip of 
sheep's-skin and it has done all that tyrants dare^ more than 
astrologer or wizard ever pretended to accomplish. 

For twice four hundred years it has witnessed the most 
stirring scenes^ held parley with the most famous personages, 
and been an actor in the grandest episodes of history. The 
right to guard it firom danger has been placed amongst the 
chief honours of a highly-civilized people ; and to win that 
honour, and wear it for a few brief days, accomplished, reso- 
lute, and brilliant men have in each generation striven with 
fierce rivalry and heroic steadfastness. Through days of toil 
and nights of study ; through long years of exertion, disap- 
pointment, and despair ; against the diflBculties of debt, and 
mental distress, and feeble health ; with an ascetic abstinence 
from pleasure, and with a terrible concentration of all their 
powers upon the one desired object, they have striven for that 
prize, and striven in vain. Bootless their perseverance and 
self-denial, their learning and integrity, their sacrifices and 
unconquerable will ! Vanquished by the intensity of their 
own exertions, or worsted by some of those many circum- 
stances and adverse influences which at times stay the speed 
of the swift and defeat the strong, they failed to achieve their 
purpose. They " dropt under,'' and the mighty tide of life 
which rolled over them is their nameless grave. In the rush 
for glory weak men jostle against the strong ; the pigmy runs 
between the giant's legs, and trips him up. In the long, un- 
ceasing, unintermittent fight for the Great Seal — that fight in 
which each knight strives for himself, and against every unit 
of the dense crowd that surrounds him — the contendcnts are 
of very unequal powers. The lame, the palsied, and the un- 
trained grapple with sound, stalwart^ and skilful combatants ; 
and in nothing has the capriciousness of Fortune been more 
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yed than in the success which she occasionally 
incompetent soldiers. Many are the times that 
led the Seal from a firm grasp and dropt it into 
many a time has slie led a knave to the Marble 
b a smile of derision on men too honest to woo 
ood J anon she has turned her back on the entire 
aspirants, and with beautiful malice in her blue 
n the prize, for which so many able men had 
ra, with brain and tongue, honestly and dia- 
the lap of a simpleton who had never expected 
i never even asked for it. 

I startling than the most striking phenomena of 
! diverse effects which have been wrought in 
Great Seal by the mere custody of that royal 
some its acquisition has been admission to new 
he first triumph of office has been followed by 
Aged, hoary, wrinkled lawyers, trembling he- 
ms of time and toil and all the unwholesome 
overworked advocate's esistence, have been seen 
leir sovereign with tottering gait, and slowly 
ened limbs to receive the palm for which they 
r more than half a century. They have knelt, 
the prise, and in an instant the warmth and 
ultation and hope of youth's young blood have 
cs gallop and their nerves tingle with delight. 
; touch has driven rheumatism fcum their joints j 
;eriea of gouty poison ; brought the pink glow 
L to their checks — checks for many a past day 
and yellow ; brightened with warm, translucent, 
r their dull and rheumy eyes, and given firm- 
bands. Rising with a spring they have re- 
homes in glorious rejuvenescence, t^ty years 
rtudy thrown aside, they have returned to the 
ts, and frolic of far distant college days. No 
tcre, ascetic workers, they have danced over to 
pleasure, and throwing from them the dry 
)urt8 have sparkled with jeuz d'espnl, been 
gamesome badinage, and dazzled the town with 
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Other and more instructiye stories might be told. It mif^t 
be told how men^ still in the middle term of life — still in the 
sunshine of yotmger manhood — ^have snatched the coveted 
prize ere care had ploughed farrows in their faces, or time had 
placed frost upon their heads. It might be told how these 
singularly lucky and strangely unfortunate men have bone 
away the crimson purse before envious eyes, and from that 
time forth have never known a night of peaceful slumber — ^an 
hour of perfect repose. The story might reveal how one, 
more successful and wretched than all his fellows, could 
not endure the burden of that bauble : how its weight, so 
trifling in the scales, was immeasurable in his breast and upon 
hifl conscience ; how he fled from the eyes of men, and hiding 
his face, sought the mercy of Death — ^and found it. 

But more marvellous than aught and all that it has done 
are the vicissitudes which the Great Seal has experienced, the 
perils which it has encountered, the deaths which it has sur- 
vived! No charmed life of fairy lore surpasses in wonders and 
incredible incidents the life of the Great Seal. It has seen 
much service in foreign lands ; when the Crusaders stirred all 
Europe it started in pomp and glittering magnificence upon 
the road for the Holy Land ; it has smiled at the feasts of 
kings, and starved with hunger in the garrets of continental 
cities; in vain have Earth, Fire, Air, and Water banded 
together for its destruction; it has sunk to the bottom of 
the sea, and has risen again upon the tops of the waves ; men 
compassed its death by hurling it into the Thames, but it asked 
help of a waterman, through whose timely aid it was restored 
to the King^s House ; thieves have stolen it, melted it down, 
and sold it for old metal, but it escaped from its captors and 
resumed its former fashion ; it has been buried beneath the 
ground, but friendly hands exhumed it and reinstated it in 
honour ; over and over again ruffians, armed with murderous 
instruments, have broken it into minute pieces — but still it lives, 
entire, sound, beauteous, flawless as ever ; powerful chieftains 
of the land have imprisoned it, by setting it fast in beds of 
metal — but lo I it is with us, free as the breeze, but less fickle. 
Not many years since, two peers — one of whom is still alive, 
and openly glories in his deed of violence — deliberately, in the 
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leaven, and with devilish glee, cut the body of 
into two parts, severing one side from the other 
her divides a carcase. The impious deed was 
and forthwith its perpetrators shouldered the 
eir victim, and weAt their ways rejoicing. It 
LOst incredible to a judicial posterity, but not 
a fact, that this atrocity was openly planned 
n the presence of an applauding sovereign and 
res of thousands, amongst whom there was not 
^oice in behalf of the suflFerer. But what could 
rch, an insolent noblesse, and a brutalized popu- 
ist the mystic Seal ? Nothing. Those severed 
1 in union ; and the Great Seal of £ngland — 
live. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROYAL PORTRAITS. 

IT was the humour of the last chapter to speak of the Grett 
Seal, as though there had been no more than one great 
seal made since the kings of England first began to place their 
royal wishes on sealed records. That each sovereign has used 
his own peculiar seal, and that the opening of each reign haa 
witnessed an actual or formal destruction of the last monarch's 
broad device, are facts familiar to most persons : but it is lest 
generally known that English kings have changed their seals 
and even kept two or more great seals in use at the sami 
time. There are those also who have read certain passages a 
English history with conscientious care, but have omitted V 
give due thought to the grave embarrassments and laughabh 
di£5culties which have arisen from the existence of rival seals 
or the customary use of a Great Seal the genuineness ant 
legal validity of which have been called in question. 

As becomes men who .are about to consider a great histori 
subject, let the readers of this volume transport themselves t 
the tranquil ages of the past, and glance at seals designed am 
graven in times when art was low and learning was infrequent 
There is no need to analyse the terra stgillata of the Egyp 
tians, or to speculate as to the proportions of clay and commoi 
wax that entered into the compositions of the cement used b; 
Jewish doctors in olden time. Whether Roman scholars pre 
ferred seals of paste to seals of careAilly prepared fuller's 
earth ; by what slow gradations the cumbrous lump of doug] 
was refined into the delicate wafer ; whether yellow or whit 
wax has higher claims to respect on the score of antiquity 
and how far the viscous property of gum was turned to ac 
count by writers of secret letters betwixt the days of Jcremia] 
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's of St. John, are questioua for discussion in 
Antiquaries earneBt in the study of diplo- 
their brains with these obscure points; but 
IIS students of these light volumes shall go no 
m a bright, sunny morning in the year of our 
isand and forty-two, or thereabouts, when 
ifessor sate in solemn state " for his portrait." 
r years that wise and beneficent ting leamt 
rsity. Stem discipline taught him that to 
ted nation is no work for child or fool ; and 
rho would nde justly, and be honoured as an 
iiuat perform no important act without deUbe- 
st also take good care that in the after-time 
arise as to the circumstances and aim of each 
In order that he might be a consistent as well 
ling ; in order that no designing courtier might 
; words of his royal lips, giving them the force 
terances; and in order that he as well as his 
» irrevocably bound by promises once made — 
)kcn with due thought, and by engagements 
;d into, he resolved that all bis more important 
s, and adjudications should be committed to 
t each record should bear the impress of hia 
thus rcsohing, he did but determine to adopt 
his reign a usage which had long prevailed 
igs and petty rulers, the corporate bodies and 
personages, of that fair realm of France in 
nadc acquaintance with sorrow and gleaned 
itisement. On rare occasions, indeed, certain 
on kings had executed deeds by scaling them 
■s; but learned William Dugdale, Knight, 
lis " Origincs Juridiciales :" — -" But admitting 
iplea, moat certain it is, that as Sealing of 
time of our Sason Kings was not common: 
chancellour was not originally denominated 
g of the King's Seal : and that for a constant 
la, we are not to look higher than King Edward 

ions — who have still to learn that no human 
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act is altogether insignifieant^ and that gravest consequences 
often flow &om trivial causes — may be inclined to think tbat, 
when King Edward the Confessor had once resolved to have a 
Great Seal, and cause his royal effigy to he engraved thereon, it 
mattered little by what means and in what fashion he accom- 
plished * his purpose. In so thinking, frivolous persons are 
guilty of a grand mistake. When the Anglo-Saxon monarch 
gave a sitting to his most favoured limner, in order that hii 
lineaments and presence might be adequately portrayed upon 
the Great Seal, he performed an act which, simple though it 
was, exercised an injiirious influence on Art for seven ccnturici, 
and will for many a long year of the future continue to in- 
fluence a few selected artists. It would have been better for 
the Confessor's reputation with a discerning posterity, had be 
seen the full importance of his act, or had some critical courtier 
frankly told His Majesty that if he looked down on future 
generations, in course of time future generations would return 
the compliment by looking down on his picture. But unfor- 
tunately there was no connoisseur at hand daring enough to 
say, " In the name of royal dignity I entreat your Highness 
to let me place you in a graccfrd attitude V^ Doubtless the 
limner was alive to the mischief which he was about to perpe* 
trate ; but cither he was a timid knave, and would not presume 
to speak in the presence of royalty, or inspired with a satanic 
hatred of kings he seized the opportunity to libel his sovereign 
lord. 

The Confessor was notable for length of limb, and he was 
induced to place himself on a low seat, which, had he occupied 
a throne of suitable height, might have served him as a foot- 
stool. Moreover, he sate with his face full towards the artist 
Consequently, his knees, sticking up in close proximity to his 
chin, were the most prominent points of his figure ; and the 
too faithful portrait makes him resemble a trussed fowl rather 
than a creature fashioned after the likeness of divinity. Had 
the evil ended with the production of one unsightly caricature, 
no great harm would have been done, but unfortunately the 
Confessor's picture was accepted as a guide by succeeding 
artists, who in their likenesses of later sovereigns felt them- 
selves bound to adhere to the ungraceful precedent. Conserva- 
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t converting tlie blunder into a rule, the kings and 
^laud throughout many centuries were trussed in 
and until the middle of the eighteenth century 
1 grin over their angular kneca, like so many 
ct with rheumatism. In the equestrian image of 
jonqueror an effort was made in a happier direc- 
Norman's war-ateed having closer resemblauce to 
than a charger, and his legs being drawn as long 
spears, the effect is not altogether satisfactory. 
ay no attempt was made to straighten the legs of 
luarchs. The awkwardness is displeasing in the 
le women it is offensive. The aspect of " bloody" 
;auce, as she sits by the side of Philip, her consort, 
' satire on her want of feminine grace. Queen 
reserved from ridicule by the expanse of her stiff 
leaves it open to discussion whether she is sitting 
mt blushing chivalry looks away from poor Queen 
iC fat legs the drapery lies in huge, unsightly rucks. 
I of things commenced during the Hanoverian 
)rge I., indeed, fronts liis liege subjects, clumsily 
foremost, like a butcher on his block ; but 
nxious to win the respect of a populace daugcr- 
to laugh at Divine Right, offered a not ungainly 
is limner, and George IV. had too much good 
How his father's example. The sailor-king, as he 
K)n his broad seat, enthroned and robed, is most 
•ed, and is a perfect picture of a royal gentleman ; 
atle beauty and exquisite grace depicted on the 
Seal — a triumph of art — future ages will be 
lat fair Christian lady, for wliosc long life and 
Englishmen of these passing days offer fervent 

ly been stated that the exact year in which the 
I was made is unknown. There is no jiroof that 
rig the official life of Edward's first Chancellor, 
in A.n. 1045 his second Chancellor, Wulwius, 
•oyal charter quoted by Dugdalc ; and the seal 
Le manner by his third Chancellor Reimbaldus. 
itaet of its history, the seal was entniated to the 
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care of that officer^ whose duties (however humble at tbeir 
beginning) caused him to maintain a dose and constant inter- 
course with the king^ and who in time became the Keeper of 
the Royal Conscience and the chief lawyer in the realm. 
By the populace^ Chancellors and the Keepers of the Seal 
were soon spoken of as holding one and the same offices^ and 
for many generations the titles were deemed to have one 
meaning; albeit^ the offices were distinct^ and occasions fre- 
quently arose when they were filled by different persons. Even 
in the time of the Confessor^ one man is found discharging the 
office of Chancellor^ whilst another is employed to keep and use 
the Seal. The first Lord Keeper on record (acting merely as a 
Keeper) is Swardus^ who^ during the Chancellorship of Beim- 
baldus^ was employed to seal the royal charters ; but in that 
instance^ as in many subsequent cases^ the Keeper of the Seal 
was no more than a deputy acting for the Chancellor^ and 
therefore^ by a well-known maxim of law^ the official acts of 
Swardus may be regarded as the acts of Beimbaldus. 

The Confessor's example in this matter was followed by hii 
successors^ whenever they foimd it convenient to separate the 
two offices. While Chancellors attended their kings on foreign 
travel^ or were compelled to leave England on missions to 
continental states^ keepers were appointed to use the seals: 
aud^ on the other hand^ the monarchy attended by his keeper 
bearing the seals^ would cross the seas^ whilst his Chancellor 
remained at home discharging his ordinary functions. In the 
latter case it was usual for the Chancellor to hold a duplicate 
great scal^ so that the king^s business might be carried on, 
notwithstanding the absence of the Keeper and the veritable 
Great Seal from the comitry. Thus^ Keeper or Vice-Chancellor 
Malchien attended Richard I. on the way to the Holy Land, 
whilst Chancellor Longchamp minded the king's affairs at 
home. Hence arose the practice of appointing a Lord Keeper 
to do the Chancellor's work^ not merely during that minister's 
temporary absence fi^m the land^ but at times when the 
Chancellor's office was vacant^ and when there was no inten- 
tion in the king's mind to fill it immediately. 

In time^ Lord Keepers and Lord Chancellors came to bold, 
for all practical purposes^ one and the same office. The oocaaiona 
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the two places were filled at the same time by 
b; and when those occasions ceased to occur 
Tew to be a mere affair of title — the Lord Chan- 
•d Keeper with superior rank, the Lord Keeper 
liancellor with the less noble designation. But 
lie reign of Elizabeth that an act of parliament 
ond question. When Sir Nicholas Bacon was 
lizabetVs Lord Keeper, an act* was passed 
the Lord Keeper was a Lord Chancellor in 
ire that of title. This enactment took from the 
lege of haying a Chancellor and a Keeper at 



itly drawn and passed by men not familiar with old usage, 

law of this realm is, and always was, and ought to be taken, 

I Great Seal of England for the time being hath always had, 

nd of right ought to haye, use, and execute, and from henoe- 

▼e, take, use, and execute, as of right belonging to the office 

treat Seal of England for the time being, the same and the 

pre-eminence, jurisdiction, execution of laws, and all other 

and adyantages as the Lord Chancellor of England for the 

ised,'had and ought to have, use, and execute, as of right 

of the Lord Chancellor of England for the time being, to all 

and purposes as if the same Keeper of the Great Seal for the 

ChanceUor of England." 



C» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRACTICE OF SEALING. 

IN the first year of his reign, the infant king Henry HI. 
affixed to letters-patent the seal of his protector, WUliami 
Earl of Pembroke ; and he expressly states that the Protector's 
seal was employed because he had not as yet a seal of his own. 
It was not till the third year of his reign, that the youthful 
monarch had a seal \ and even when it had been engraved he 
was not permitted to use it until he had attained full age, a 
special act providing that '^ no charter or letters-patent of con- 
firmation, alienation, sale, or grant of anything under perpe- 
tuity, should be sealed with the King's Great Seal until his 
full age ; and that if such were sealed with that seal they 
should be void.'' This is a noteworthy instance of a king, 
sound in mind and body, permitted to sit upon the throne, 
but restrained from exercising his royal rights. 

The wisdom of the restriction is not apparent at first sight 
It is to be presumed the boy-king could not, without the con- 
sent of his political guardian, obtain a temporary use of another 
seal ; for so long as a donor sealed a grant, it mattered not 
whether the seal he used were his own or another person's 
device. '' Non refert," says Bracton, " utrum proprio vd 
alicno Sigillo Carta est signata, cum scmel a donatore, coram 
testibus ad hoc vocatis, recognita et concessa fuerit." But if 
all other seals were kept from him, why could not his own 
seal have been put beyond his reach ? What reason was there 
for making a Great Seal, when it was deemed necessary to 
deprive it of all virtue and force by parliamentary enactment? 
Perhaps the seal was required as a mere bauble, on occasioni 
of court display ; and though it was deemed necessary to en- 
trust him and his Chancellor with a Great Seal for purposes 
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iect, it was thought advisable to render the toy 
Fectual for the transaction of bnsiness. If this 
ilanation of the arrangement, we have in it an 
ration of the importance that is often assigned 
Ere symbols. 

3ttcra with the seal "Comitis WilHclmi Marea- 
ant king did no raore than act in accordance 
of his social iofcriorSj wlio were in the habit of 
ity documents with the seals of other persons. 
^rior persons," says Dugdale, " it was not un- 
itli the seal of a Dean and Cliapter, Corpora- 
eminent man, whose seal was well known, with 
— Et quia sigillum meum plurimis est iucog- 
Decani et Capituli NN ; or sigillum Ballivomm 
tis dc NN, &c. appoui prociiravi." The con- 
majiifcst that induced men of humble condition 
le to this practice. In days when writing was 
entirely confined to religious persons, sealing 
important and efficacious means of testifying 
B of documents than it is at present. At the first 
it seem that in these days when every servant 
forgery could be more readily accomjilishcd than 
ere few in number, and for the most part be- 
jrder of the commonwealth. But if with the 
ication there has been a great increase in the 
ins able and willing ro fabricate false signatures, 
pliich we can deteet forgeries of the pen are far 
3 formerly possessed by societies in which not one 
dred could read a line of writing, not one person 
I could on comparing a genuine with a spurious 
lend those minute and delicate points ofdiffercnce 
pert of modern times distinguishes the authentic 

OriyiMJ /unyicioiM.chBp. xvi., Baya — "Whence it ia eridtiil 
ut, Ihim the Kurman CoDqiiesI) eeales vere upun all uccaBiuuB 
>a those which were not parlies to ttio grant. For inBtaucc, 
■d, in tlie first year of his reign, ends bis lettera-palont sent to 
i: — Be in hi^ua nti tegtimonium has literss nDBiras pateuies 
itia Williclnii Manisciilli Bectoria dobIH et regni noecri, i^uLa 
jlwni, Tobii inde mitlimna. Teste, &c, apud Winton. xv. 
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writing from the fraudulent imitation. In the feudal ages any 
nee<ly (Jerk who had turned his attention to caligraphy, oonld 
have perpetrated forgeries in perfect confidence that they would 
endure the scrutiny of the most accurate and skilfiil of Uring 
re^iden*. I)ut tlic necessity for sealing placed almost insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of those who were best qualified and 
most desirous to triumph over right by fictitious deeds. It 
wtis no easy matter to procure seals of any kind ; it was very 
diflicnlt to obtain for dishonest ends the temporary poasessicm 
of well-known seals. Private persons seldom had such cunniDg 
trinkets, llichard I. is supposed to have introduced seals 
ornamented with armorial bearings; but it was long before 
they became general amongst the nobility^ and the present 
<;entury had lx;gun ere they were universally worn by all per- 
sons laying claim to gentility. Great barons^ ecdesiasticsl 
dignitari(;M^ secular and religious corporations^ had distinctiTe 
m;als at an early date; but they were confided to the care of 
truHty keepers^ and were guarded with jealousy. When an 
oflieial seal was used^ its keeper brought it with reverential 
care, from its customary place of concealment^ and it was not 
applied to any document without satisfactory cause shown why 
its sanction was required. An obscure tamperer with paich- 
nuuits could not hope to lay his hand on one of these impor- 
tant seals. If he procured an impression of a respected seal, 
Ik; could not obtain a fac-simUe of the original. Seal-engrar- 
ing was an art in which there were but few adepts ; and the 
artists were for the most part men to whom no rogue would 
(lure proiK)se the hazardous task of counterfeiting an official 
device. Most Englishmen of the present generation^ who 
have been required to ^^ sign, seal^ and deliver/' can recall the 
apologetic smile and jocular tone of the family solicitcMT or 
other legal adviser who has put an old wafer-stamp in their 
fingers, and asked them to go through the form of sealing. '' It 
is only a form ; an absurd form, which was established by our 
forefathers ; but still you must do it, my dear sir^^' the polite 
lawyer has observed ; and no injustice will be done to the less 
exalted division of the legal profession if it is hinted that in 
many cases the attorney has been ignorant of the value of 
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rm in times when the act of sealing gave far 
y to transactions by deed, than the process of 
I in a great majority of cases was performed by 
i only put the sign of the cross after signatures 
Y had written, bwt which the parties themselves 
> read. 

Qg the security given by seals, the reader must 
that the forger of deeds in older time had not 
ifficulties, when he had surreptitiously obtained 
oere act of sealing was by no means the simple 
is now-a-days. To place the seal on fit labels 
; and in all respects to make the fictitious deed 
litation of the intended deeds to which the par- 
a particular great man was applied, were no 
if dexterity ere scriveners had congregated into 
nd law-stationers had been called into ex- 
et a supply of suitable wax was an undertaking 
?asy in accomplishment. Sealing-wax was not 
ly the pound or stick in every street of feudal 
^ d'Eapagne — sealing-wax akin to the bright, 
pound now in use — was not invented till thu 
sixteenth century. William Hone assures his 
' the earliest letter known to have been sealed 
tten from London August 3, 1554, to Hcingrave 
von Daun, by his agent in England, Gerrand 
long after that date the manufacture of sealing- 
ret known to comparatively few persons. In 
there were divers adhesive compounds used for 
If keeper of an official seal had hia own recipe 
etimes the wax was white ; sometimes it was i 

)nally it was tinged with vegetable dyes ; most I 

vas a mesa bearing much resemblance to the \ 

e children. But its combination was a mystery 
and no man could safely counterfeit a seal- 
I had not at command a stock of a particular 
' paste, or wax. Eyes powerless to detect the J 

er's hand-writing could see at a glance whether I 

the right colour. ■ 
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Moreover, this practice of attesting private deeds by public 
or well-known seals gave to transactions a publicity which was 
the most valuable sort of attestation. A simple knight could 
not obtain the impression of his feudal chieftain^s seal without 
a formal request, and a full statement of the business in hand. 
The wealthy biurgher, who obtained permission to vJBax a muni- 
cipal seal to a private parchment, proclaimed the transaction 
which occasioned the request. The thriving freeholder who 
was allowed the use of his lord's graven device, had first sought 
for the privilege openly. '^ Quia sigillum meum plurimis est 
incognitum^' were the words introduced into the clause of 
attestation ; and the words show that publicity was his object. 
And to attain that object the seal was pressed in open court, 
in the presence of many witnesses. 

Indeed, the process of sealing was bO much more respected than 
the act of signing, that in some countries the practice of seal- 
ing was alone employed ; and in England the seal was long 
regarded as that which imparted validity to a deed, whilst 
signature was held to be a needless ceremony. The Saxons, 
who seldom used seals, subscribed their names to their deeds ; 
or if they were unable to write they signed with the sign of 
the cross, after the manner of King Csedwalla, one of whose 
charters ends with the following candid avowal of his inabi- 
lity to sign his name : — '' Propria mauu pro ignoranti& litcra- 
rum signum sancts crucis exprcssi et subscripsi.^' In contrast 
to the Saxon emigrants, the Normans sealed without signing. 
I^dward tlie Confessor adopted the Norman practice, and attested 
his chart(»r to Westminster Abbey by seal alone. Of course the 
conquering barons did not depart in this matter from the usage 
of their fathers ; under their influence the practice of sealing 
became universal in England, and the necessity for signature 
ceased to exist. " This neglect of signing,'' says Blackstone, 
" and resting only upon the authority of seals, remained very 
long among us ; for it was held in all our books that scaling 
alone was sufficient to authenticate a deed ; and so the common 
form of attesting deeds ' sealed and delivered' continues to this 
day ; notwithstanding the Statute 29 Car. II. c. 3, revives the 
Saxon custom, and expressly directs the signing, in all grants 
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any other species of deeds ; in which, therefore, 

be now as necessary as scaling, thougli it has 
. held that the one includes the other. And 
•n opinion, perhaps, is, that the statute of frauds 
ly to mere agreements, and that signing is not 

validity of a deed." 

ling the difiScuItiea attending their fabrication, 
were manufactured by the knaves of feudal 
; Statute of Treasons, 25 Edward III., de- 
treason for a man to " counterfeit the king's 
Seal ;" but rogues bent on gaining the sanction 
!al for a wrongful purpose knew how to achieve 
ithout subjecting themselves to the penalties of 
They would carefully remove the impression of 
from a genuine patent, and cleverly affix the 
) fictitious letters. By this process a rascally 
A a spurious dispeueation for non-residence ; 

1 not to have counterfeited the Great Seal, but 
vaed it, 

st's fraud sinks into insignificance when it is 
the adroit rascality of a clerk in Chancery who 
Iward Coke's time. First, the dexterous knave 
ces of parchment, one above the other, and 
gether with such nicety and exactuesa, that 
bservation the two skins seemed but one skin. 
drew out a patent on the upper piece, and in 
ler procured the impression of the Great Seal, 
seal passing through both skins. Having thus 
ial, he dissolved the glne which held the skins 
'cd the parchment on which the genuine patent 
d then inscribed upon the blank skin a patent 
iccordant with his wishes. Tliis trick was such 
if fraudulent practice that its exposure must be 
irms of regret. On the discovery of the fraud 
hat the clerk in Chancery had not counterfeited 
and had been merely guilty of a great mispri- 
ugh he had only committed a comparatively 
lUch was the cruelty and such the injustice of 



k 
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public opinion that the artist was exposed to much obloqur 
and scornful satire; and^ if Sir Edward Coke's warmth mar 
be taken as a tmthfal indication of prevailing sentiment, tbf 
unfortunate gentleman neyer altogether recovered that good 
esteem which he had forfeited by a delicate and ingenioiu, 
though indiscreetj attempt to control circumstances. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LORDS COMMIBStONERS. 

t no constitutional provision for securing an un- 
ipation of the keeper's place, similar to the pre- 

by the Constitution of the United States of 
t the chances of a vacant Presidential throne, 
fs been a greater or less interval between the 
ord keeper's official life, and the commenee- 
iccessor'a tenure of place; and during these 
il has always been for a greater or less length 
kctual or nominal possession of the monarch. 
icriods of personal tenure of the Great Seal, 
a amused themselves with applying it to letters 
I hands. For instance, Riehard II. himself 
mission by which he appointed certain trusty 
vanta to proceed to Germany, and act as 
voy to the Emiieror's sister. Lady Ann, about 
iritannic Majesty's queen -con sort. Henry IV,, 
L of Thomas Arundel from the chancellorship, 
and affixed the seal to charters, letters- patent, 

like manner when Wolsey had placed the seal 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Henry VIII., 
aiu letters-patent, showe<i that if there were 
) do so, he could act as his owti lord keeper. 
:a I. kept the Great Seal in his own hands. 
Sir Edward Littleton when there was need for 
but requiring the lord keeper to restore it to 
the sealing was finished. Before the Kestora- 
I. acted for years as his own lord keeper. 
5 the statement inscribed upon his wife's tomb 

it is doubtful if Sir Richard Lane was ever lord 
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keeper to the exiled monarcli; but if Lane held the office, 
Charles unquestionably kept his first Great Seal for himself 
whilst he was in Scotland^ and until the Battle of Worcester. 
Again^ between the date of his compulsory departure from Paris 
and Hydc^s instalment at Bruges^ the exiled monarch personally 
held the seals. After the B/Cstoration he acted as his oim 
lord keeper on a memorable occasion. When the not too 
scrupulous Lord Chancellor Nottingham wanted courage to 
put the seal to Danby^s pardon^ Charles II. took the broad 
device from the timid lawyer, and either with his own royal 
hand, or by the hand of an obsequious servant, sealed the 
pardon which he forthwith presented to the Earl of Danby. 
This unkingly business done, Charles returned the seal to his 
chancellor, saying, " Take it back, my lord ; I know not where 
to bestow it better.^' A compliment was never more deserved. 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham was Heneage Finch, that same 
silver-tongued lawyer whose family was more famous for 
eloquence than honesty, and who, when he represented popular 
rights in the House of Commons, said in the debate on the 
Declaration of Indulgence : " The question is, whether the 
king cannot dispense with the laws in order to the pre- 
servation of the kingdom; and we are all miserable if he 
cannot.^' Strange that the lawyer, who in his upward struggle 
had dared to use his matchless eloquence against the national 
liberties, feared to put the seal to Danby's pardon! Still, 
notwithstanding his occasional want of nerve, he was a useful 
tool ; and the monarch, who sold England's honour for Frencli 
gold, spoke sincerely when he said '' Take it back, my lord ; 
I know not where to bestow it better.'^ 

Many similar cases, where British monarchs have themselves 
used their own broad seals, could be mentioned, but Notting- 
ham's momentary resignation and immediate return to office 
may be pointed to as marking the shortest period during 
which an English king has been his own lord keeper. 

At times when the Great Seal has not been in the hands of 
the crown, it has often occurred that the country has been 
without a lord keeper, and also without a lord chancellor. In 
such cases the seal has been entrusted to a committee of 
several persons, and the seal itself has been said to be ''in 
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One of the earliest instances of thia arrauge- 
in the reign of Edward III., when in the 
n Robert Parnynge's death and Robert de 
ancellorsliip the Great Seal was entrusted to 
the Rolls and two other officers. Alter an 
ew years, on the sndden death of ChaQcellor 
i, the seal waa again in commission — three 
g the Master of the Rolls to use it ; and since 
seals have frequently been in commission for 
er periods. In the seventeenth century com- 
ery common. The parliamentary soldiers and 
ned illogical hut wholesome prejudices against 
(luring the Commonwealth the Great Seal of 
ves entrusted to various commissions, of which 
d elsewhere. Following the established custom, 
itifying public opinion, William III. was averse 

of appointing a chancellor ; and Somers was 
e liigli place on which he shed undying lustre, 

had found reason to distrust commissions. 

set of commissioners — Maynard (Eetat, 87), 
slinson — notwithstanding Maynard's learning, 
repute, caused much dissatisfaction amongst 
tors; and the succeeding three, amongst nbooi 
1 had place, did not fare better, 
aussioncra of the Great Seal have seldom met 
robatiou in these later times; and although in 
'ulea and practice of Chancery were less definite 
i than they are at present, the division of the 
Qour and responsibility afforded some securities 
fare, and was attended by comparatively few 

it may be confidently asserted that no prime 
present reign will advise the Queen to place her 
e keeping of a board of honourable geutlemen for 
of time. Of all known commissions of the Great 
waa appointed after the tragical death of Charles 
it the same time the moat unpopular and ridicu- 
ed of three puisne judges, whose familiarity with 
iiuity was not greater than that of most puisne 
duey Stafford Smythe, Sir Richard Aatou, and 
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the Honourable Henry Bathnrst Mrere the lawyers thus raised 
above their fellows^ and in mental anguish they paid a high 
price for an elevation which lasted for about twelve months. 
At length the endurance of the public gave way^ and to pacify 
lawyers and clients^ it being found necessary to appoint a 
Chancery commander-in-chief^ honest Henry Bathurst was 
advanced to the peerage^ and authorized to dispense bad law 
without the trouble of having to consult a pair of equally in- 
efficient assessors. When Sir Fletcher Norton heard of 
Henry Bathurst^s advancement^ he exclaimed : " What three 
could not do is given to the most incompetent of the three/' 
Many are the good stories told of the blundering Henry 
Bathurst^ son of that witty earl who was the friend of Swift^ 
Addison, and Pope; that old Lord Bathurst, who in his 
eighty-sixth year said to Lawrence Sterne, ^^ Come home and 
dine with me/' 

In his declining years, this fine old nobleman was a far 
brighter, merrier, and younger fellow than his calm, phlegmatic 
son. The joke went about that there was a strange and mira- 
culous secret in the Bathurst family ; for that, as a matter of 
fact, young Henry Bathurst was his father's father. Humour- 
ing this absurd notion. Lord Bathurst, on his son taking 
leave of a noisy supper table, said to his fiiends, ''Now 
that the old gentleman has gone to bed, let us be merry, and 
enjoy ourselves." A less pleasant anecdote shows the low 
esteem in which the Lord Chancellor was held by the Bar. 
Until the earldom of Bathurst devolved upon him through 
the death without issue of his elder brother, the Lord Chancellor 
was known in the peerage as Baron Apsley, of Apsley, in the 
county of Sussex, and as Baron Apsley he built at Hyde Park 
Comer the mansion which has become an object of historic 
interest. Whilst Apsley House was in course of erection, 
the Chancellor had a dispute with a soldier's widow about her 
right to a patch of contiguous ground. The woman was reso- 
lute in maintaining her position, and she had actually com- 
menced a suit against the head of the legal profession in 
his own Court, when he satisfied her with a sum of money. 
No sooner was this arrangement effected, than a barrister, 
with more wit than decency, exclaimed in open ooort. 
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by one old womaD against auothcr, and the 
leen beaten in his own court." Such was the 
ing foolish speeches to this worthy man, that 
<f open his lips in public without becoming the 
JUS misrepresentation. Again and again has 
uld, that at the close of the trial of the Duchcsa 
bigamy, he gravely addressed her grace in the 
" Madam, the lords have considered the charge 
)Ught against, and have likewise considered of 
1 you have alleged in your defence ; and upon 
r their lordships have found you not guilty of 
'ewith you stand charged; but on dismissing 
lips earnestly exhort you not to commit the 
Dcond time." Like most good stories, this 
ate is untrue. From the beginning to the end 
1 Chancellor Bathurst behaved, as Lord High 
iacretion aud dignity. Having informed the 
e lords had found her guilty, he inquired, 
ou to allege against judgment being pro- 
fou?" She pleaded privilege of pueragej 
ha\'iug been allowed, the Lord High Stew- 
r, " Madam, the lords have considered of 
have made, and the lords allow it. But, 
add, that although very little punishment, or 
c inflicted, the feelings of your own conscience 
defect. And let me give you this information 
ou can never have the like benefit a second 
^t offence of the same kind will be capital. 
discharged, paying your fees." 
immission, which was followed by Henry 
Ment in the Marble Chair, there have been 
hen the Great Seal has been held by com- 
;een Thurlow's first and second chancellor ships, 
s committed to the care of Lord Loughborough, 
f the Common Pleas; Sir William Henry 
of the Common Pleas ; and Sir Beaumont 
of the Exchequer. In 1792, filling a gap 
jnd chancellorship of Tliurlow and the in- 
ird Loughborough, there was a short-lived 
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commission. On Lord Lyndhurst^s resignation in 1835 the 
seals were put in commission — Sir Charles Cliristopher Pepy s, 
yice-Chancellor Shadwell^ and Mr. Justice Bosanquet being 
the commissioners^ until Sir Christopher Fepys became Lord 
Chancellor with the title of Lord Cottenham. Lastly^ on Lord 
Cottenham's retirement^ a commission — consisting of Lord 
Langdale^ Yice-Chancellor Shadwell^ and Sir Robert Monsey 
Bolfe — ^held the seals from June 19, 1850, to July 15, 1850, 
on which latter day Lord Truro became Chancellor. 
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ON DAMASKING. 

Englisb monarclis Lave usuaEy had but one 
at a time, it has from time immcitiorial been 
eak of the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper as 
ds." Ambitious lawyers arc commonly said to 
ir " the seals j" and when the House of Lords 
iresident, the fortunate man is applauded for 
he seab." The term has often created in 
ids a misapprehension that the Chancellor is 
«pcr of at least two seals ; and it has even led 
3 mistake. 

action to his " Lives of the Chancel! ■vrs," Lord 
" In early times, the king used occasionally to 
lancellor several seals of different materials, as 
one of silver, but with the same impression, to 
same purpose ; and hence we still talk of ' the 
immission,' or of a particular individual being 

the seals/ meaning the office of Lord Chan- 
, with the exception of the rival Great Seals 
5 and the parliament during the civil war in 
■lea I., there has not been for many centuries 
reat Seal in existence at the same time." The 
Lives," in a note, which appears in his latest 
The French expression of ' Garde des Sceaux' 
laneellor in France always having the custody 

seals applicable to different purposes. In 
le person has had the custody of the Great 
ivy Seal; but this was contrary to law and 
King a check upon the other." Perhaps a 

than this cannot be found amongst the many 
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strange mistakes of Lord Campbell's equally entertaining an^^ 
inaccurate volumes. Of the facts which might be adduced is 
defence of his blunder the historian makes no special mentioDj 
doubtless regarding his assertion as so unassailable that it 
needed no support from historic authority. When his lordship 
errs in the estimate of a distinguished politician^ or adqrti 
without inquiry the conclusions of a previous writer, or betnyi 
a superficial acquaintance with books^ or an almost total igno- 
rance of the old State Papers^ the accurate reader feels no 
surprise, and can readily account for the shortcomings of the 
energetic and eminent book-maker, who, notwithstanding his 
fervent and creditable ambition for literary renown, could not 
spare time for research or systematic mental cidture. But it 
is less easy to pardon the biographer's carelessness and want 
of sagacity in his treatment of questions that relate to the 
ancient usages of his profession and to the curiosities of the 
high office which he was destined to fill. Any barrister's clerk 
of average intelligence could have told him that the '' Greit 
Seal'' was often mentioned in the plural number as '^ the seals," 
because it was made in two parts — the obverse and the revene 
of the seal being indeed separate and distinct seals. It is true 
that Lord Campbell, when he wrote his ^^ Lives^' had not risen 
to be Keeper of the Great Seal ; but he must in the course of 
liis life have seen many impressions of it, and must haie 
known that those impressions were obtained by placing wtf 
between the '^ two seals'' which in combination form '' the 
Great Seal.'' 

But few English sovereigns are known to have had two or 
more contemporaneous Great Seals; and it is improbable that the 
monarchs who were thus rich in seals made it a rule to entrut 
them both or all at the same time to one officer. Kings who 
had occasion to travel in foreign lands not imfrequently had two 
dificrent Great Seals, or a Great Seal and a facsimile — one ftr 
the use of royalty on his travels, the other for the use of the 
Chancellor entrusted nvith the conduct of affairs at home; ooo 
being in the custody of the keeper in attendance on his liege 
lord, the other being left with the chief of the High Court of 
Chancery. But in cases where the two seals have different design^ 
common prudence would dictate that they should be kept firoai 
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e man J and it oauiiot be doubted that in most , 
ence controlled the action of the crown with 
latter, as kings are continually found destroying 
sealsj for the sake of avoiding the confusion and 
light ensue if, without an eajrecial reason, they 
, or even in existence, seals of diverse patterns. 
was remarkakle for the number and variety of 
I which he caused to be made. His assumptiouj 
[id resumption of the title of King of France, 
igencies of state consequent on his frequent 
1 England, brought about his frequent changes 
]f his seal. In all he had no less than seven, 
which the first was destroyed nine mouths after 
\ the throne, and before the second seal was 
document. The fourth seal {engraved on his 
ion of the title of King of France) was also 
E day that the fifth was brought into use. The 
first used on July 10, 1338, when the king, 
leave the country, sent an impression of it to 
I servants of state, intimating that during hia 
d be the Great Seal for domestic use, whilst 
) seal woidd attend him abroad. On the king's 
imay, on Nov. 30, 1340, a sixth seal, made in 
M given to William de Kilderby, and an order 
during the king's presence in the country it 
n place of the destroyed fourth seal ; and that 
luld be again used during any future absence 
from the realm. These two last-mentioned 
lyed till 1360, when the seventh seal, the hand- 
e seven, was engraved in accordance with the 
;ace of Bretigny. MTien that treaty was set 
.gain resumed the title of King of France, and 
1 sixth seals once more into use. The style of 
is 'Res Anglic, Dominua Hibemie ct Aqui- 
this legend was too modest for the royal pre- 
I was disgraced and banished to the Treasury, 
owevcr, this seventh seal was reinstated in 
leing amended to ' Rex IVancie et Anglie, et 
de ; and it did duty as the Great Seal, not 
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onlj daring t^ mBando- of Edw»d IIL'i idgD, but all 
during die re^ia of Ae fimr beA monaicfas, tbe net^essi 
alteratitm of Qune ben^ nade in cadi one. Readers sboi 
bear in mind that the aevcsdi Kal daring Ha period of disi 
was not left in the Cfaancdkr'a handi, bat was sent back 
the Treamry. 

Prom remote days in our history the destruction of discard* 
Great Seals has been accomplished with due ceremony, 
HDtil recent times with great completeness. It is matter 
record that Edward IIT.'s first seal was broken "in minul 
pecias" on October 5, \Z^27, and that the Chancellor gai 
the fragments to his sealer. This notice is of interest ; for 
as the Chancellor could not give away that which did not be- 
long to him, the gift makes it clear that at that early date the 
pieces of a destroyed seal were a perquisite of the Chancellor, 
and his perquisite they have remained to this day. Moreover, 
the fact gives us an insight into the spirit, or at least the 
maiiucrS) of the epoch. In modern times Chancellors have 
jealously preserved the damasked seats that have fallen to them 
as perquisites of office, regarding them as trophies to be handed 
down amongst most precious heir-looms by their descendants 
to their descendants. Ttie carelessness with whieh Edward III,'* 
Chancellor tossed over the fragments of the broken seal to his 
scaler (who most likely put them without delay into the melting- 
pot) shows that lie himself held the relics in no high esteem, 
and may even be taken as an indication that, in an age when 
loyalty was a first article of every Englishman's religion, the 
monarch's touch did not render sacred in the eyes of his sub- 
jects every object on which it rested. The curious collec- 
tors of this day put high price on articles which five centuries 
siiHM- would have gone begging for a purchaser ; and in like 
manner the knowing men of the fourteenth century were ready 
to fight for relics which would be lightly esteemed by the con- 
noisseurs of o»ir Ixjudon auction- rooms. Had the minute 
picct's of King Edward's broken seal been fragments of a 
saint's thi^h-bonc (say St. Swithin's), the Chancellor would 
have been less ready to present them to his servant. 

Likr GLltnud III., Henry VIII. had occasion to adopts nev 
ami in roosequence of an aJtcration in his royal style. When 
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roken with Rome, he delivered into the hands 
More's successor a new broad seal, which is 
ed in the Close Roll, the old Great Seal hav-ing 
destroyed. 

jhtyreasou James I, caused his seal to be altered. 
03, Elizabeth's seal was broken, and the mo- 
i own seal in the hands of Egerton, who was 
rizcd to bear the higher title of Lord Chan- 
noreover raised to the peerage with the title of 
:, Two years later James gave a warrant to the 

empowering him to alter the seal, " forasmueh 
Seal lately made for our realm of England, the 

picture of our face is so low embossed that 
2 seal in that place thereof doth easily bruise 
e." 

als have been broken with greater pomp and 
xcitemcnt tlian the ClavU Regni, which Lord- 
i followed at full gallop from Loudon to York, 

tlie High Court of Chancery presided over by 

Philosophy Schools of Oxford, and which was 
•per Lane's hands, when Charles I., under the 
om, rode away from Oxford, on the anuoimce- 
iveli and Fairfax were marcliing on the strong- 
In settliug the terms of honourable eapitu- 
liis best to retaiu possession of the Broad Seal, 
ted that it should he surrendered to him. The 
1 by the military lawyer, who had no sufficient 

the parliamentary soldier. The king's seal 
crty of his enemies, and as soon as Parliament 
3nce of their prize, they made an order that 
uld forward it to them from Oxford, and that on 
ould be defaced and broken. On August li, 
'or its destruction was carried out in the pre- 
i of animated witnesses. When Lenthal had 
e bar of the House of Peers, a stalwart smith 
nee, and, amidst deafening acclamations, struck 
be bauble which had occasioned the nation so 
, and with a facsimile of which the Parliament 
ig on, and still meant to carry on, the countiys 
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business. It is noteworthy that the fragments of this seal were 
divided between the Speakers of the two Houses — ^not between 
the six Commissioners (two peers and four members of the 
House of ComraoDs) who were the custodians of the parlia- 
mentary facsimile. 

The time was fast approaching when the Parliament decided 
to set aside their facsimile of the Royal Seal^ and to adopt a 
device of their own. In the same month which saw Charles I/s 
trial, the Parliament resolved to adopt as the clavis reipublica 
a Great Seal, having on the one side a map of £ngland| 
Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey, the arms of England and Ire- 
land, and the legend ''The Great Seal of England, 1648 /' and 
bearing on the other a picture of the House of Commons, in- 
scribed, " In the first year of freedom, by God's blessing re- 
stored, 1648.'^ At the time of the king^s execution, Sir 
Thomas Widdrington and Whitelock were the keepers of the 
parliamentary facsimile ; and as soon as that tragedy had been 
enacted, steps were taken for substituting the new seal for the 
counterfeit. It was ordered " that Sir Thomas Widdrington 
and Mr. Whitelock, the Commissioners of the Great Seal, be 
required to surrender the Great Seal now in use, bearing the 
name and insignia of the late king j and that an ordinance be 
brought in to authorize the use of the new Great Seal made 
by the order of the House, and to appoint them the keepers 
thereof.*' In compliance with this order the facsimile was 
broken in the House of Commons by a smith, who did his 
work in the presence of the Speaker and assembled members. 
The pieces of the facsimile, together with the bag, embroidered 
with the royal arms, in which the seal had been kept, were 
assigned to the two commissioners as " fees.** Widdrington, 
however, declining to act as a Commissioner of the Republican 
Seal, it was entrusted to a new commission composed of White- 
lock, Lisle, and Keble. 

In due course this seal came to the hammer. In 1659 the 
Bump, on reassembling, resolved " that a new Great Seal be 
with all speed prepared and brought into this House, accord- 
ing to the form of the last Great Seal made by authority of 
this parliament, and that the last great seal be brought into 
this House to be broken before the parliament/' This new 
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Auction of the one ordered by Parliament in 
lave in respect of the legends, ithich were — 
1 of England, 1651," on the side bearing the 

the third year of freedom, by God's blessing 
Of the destruction of Cromwell's Great Seal, 
ante description is extant, Whitelaek having 
; Rump, a smith broke it into several pieces, 
mmissioners divided aa tlieir " fees." 

of the seal made by order of the Rump did 
[ays beyond twelve months ; but in its brief 
ge scenes, was the centre of much warm cou- 
icd an earnest discussion, the memory of which 
a a smile, and passed into the hands of several 
9, Of its strange fortunes notice must be 
I for the present it is enough to record its 
), when the House of Stuart had been restored 

of trumpets and an excess of drunkenness, 
eal was doomed to death. It had been insti?u- 
ng about the triumph of monarchical princi- 
irtunatc than General ^fonk, it could not in- 
d party to pardon its misdeeds in memory of 
good services. The order waa given for it* 
ecordingly it waa laid upon the elerk'a table 

Commons, and by a smith's strong arm was 
reaence of the Speaker, the several pieces into 
is divided being distributed amongst its cx-lord 

Forgetful of his own previous statements. Lord 
[3 on the destruction of this seal, " This waa the 
Great Seal of the commonwealth, which the 

the treaty at Newimrt, had agreed to acknow- 
which justice had been long adfoinistcred, com- 
m granted to victorious generals and admirals, 
ated by England, had been entered into with the 
ations in Europe," When the noble author 
itence, he forgot that the Great Seal of the 
icture replaced the Great Seal which Crom- 

energetic policy had rendered an object of 



generations the custom of actually breaking 
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discarded aeala faas been iliiiiMil. bot the ceremony 
breaking — or ia m aM mg, as it is teiBied — is still observed 1^ 
our sovereigns, irbo, vhea ther tbss fonually get aside an olctf 
seal, tap it gentlv vith a hammier, at the same time ordering 
their loval subjects to regard it as Emaalied aiid ground to 
povder. The old seal thns isoaiteouslT knocked on the bead 
is still capable of g^Ting an impiession ; but in these days v£ 
accurate records and official vigilanoe there is no fear that any 
possessor of a discarded seal vill peril fame and estate by ap- 
plying it to a parchment vith a fraudulent intention. To 
counterfeit an old Great Seal is treason. Even when Henry VI„ 
had been attainted as an usurper, it vas for manifest and good 
reasons held that to counterfeit his Great Seal ^as an offence', 
against the king's majesty. 
- Chancellors still regard disused seals as their perquisites 
and in modem times no chancellor, during whose official lifi 
a Great Seal has been damasked, has failed to claim it as bis 
right. In families ennobled by the law, the damasked seal, 
held by an ancestor whilst royal virtue yet remained in it, is 
treasured amongst sacred heirlooms and relics. Instead of 
imitating the indifference with which Edward lll.'s chancellor 
gave the fragments of a broken seal to his sealer, the modem 
chancellor seizes a damasked device with a triumphant eager- 
ness almost equal to that nith which he clutched the seals on, 
his first accession to office, when they were not empty baubles, 
but mysterious channels through which the sovereign dispensed 
his gracious will. 

Within the memory of men who are still young, there was 
a keen contest between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, 
with regard to their respective claims to George IV .'s great 
seal. On William IV .'s accession, when an order in council 
was made for a new Great Seal, Lord Lyndhurst was Chancel- 
lor; but before the king's engraver had accomplished the 
order, and whilst George IV, 's seal was still in use, Henry 
Brougham became the keeper of the king's conscience. When, 
at length, the seal of the last reign was damasked, the questioa 
rose — to which of the two lawyers, the chancellor or the ei- 
chancellor, it fell as a jicrquisite of office. Lord Lyndhurst 
(wlio was unquestionably in. the wrong) advanced his claim on 



BB the orderwas made during his tenure of ofSce, 
jally discai-ded during his chancellorsliip, and 
to liim. Ou tlie other hand, Lord Brougham 
order for a new seal was but a step prudently 
ition of the act by which George IV.'s seal 
that, whilst the order was being executed by 
3 seal of his late Majesty George IV, was in 
lieory the seal of King William IV. ; that he, 
1 and A'aux, had held this same seal and done 

no one venturing to hint that its virtue was 
ly way affected by the order in council; that 

destroyed till William IV, damaaked it, at 
jord Brougham, was its holder. In short, the 
iided that the order in council was no part 
act wliich destroyed the old seal; that it was 
tgainst the time when the king should see fit 
1 seal, beariug his predecessor's image, for a 
1 with his own likeness. 

am established his claim in the opinion of 
rd Lyudhurst would not recede, and though 
nominally an amicable difference, it occasioned 
a discussion amongst the more enthusiastic 

two great men. Lord Lyndhurst's friends, in 
^cedents, fell back on a case that was attended 
miniseencea to the ardent champions of mouar- 
, who thus cited it in their behalf. Whca 
sal was broken in the House of Commons in 

Lord Chaueellor, and yet its fragments did 
but to men who were, for the sake of argu- 
d as his predecessors in o0ic& — the ex-Lords 
At first appearance the case might seem to 
idhurst's pretensions. The republican seal in 
vaa King Charles II.'s seal ; he had agreed to 
md it had been affixed to writs ruuuiiig in his 
t cannot be questioned that the seal of the 
le the king's seal. But the king had at the 
jer Great Seal, bearing his style and image, 
3rd Chancellor Hyde had kept and used, both 
ence of the republican seal, and prior to its 
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manufacture. He was thus, like Edward III., an English' 
king with two Great Seals, one of which his Lord Chancellor 
attending him abroad had used, and still retained on his return 
firom foreign parts ; whilst the other had been in the hands of 
commissioners, whose official existence His Majesty had recog- 
nised, and who had done the royal business during the king's 
absence from the realm. In theory and practice the republican 
Lords Commissioners had been the King's Commissioners, and 
when, on his return to England, Charles directed that the seal 
for which he had no farther use, should be destroyed, its 
remains fell in accordance with custom to its last keepers, who 
were not Hyde's predecessors in ofBce, but rather were Lord 
Keepers, whUat he, accoi'ding to the theory of the royalist, waa 
Lord Chancellor. Thus the case on esamiuation was shown 
to have no special bearing on the difficulty under considera- 
tion. It agreed with the rule that damasked seals should fell' 
to their last appointed keepers. But Lord Lyndhurat was not' 
the last appointed keeper of the seal bearing George IV.'a 
image j King William had actually entrusted it to Lord 
Brougham. 

The dispute was at its height, when "William IV., acting ii» 
arbitrator with the consent of the parties, terminated the con. 
test by a decision which, like most decisions arrived at 1^' 
arbitration, was directly in defiance of principle, precedent, 
and law. To one lawyer the reverse of the seal was awarded, 
to the other the obverse ; and in order that his decision might 
be acceptable to both suitors, the ting directed that each part 
should at his own royal cost be set in a rich silver salver. 

Damasked seals are usually thus preserved in settings of 
precious metal, lu the schedule of heirlooms, annexed to Lord' 
Eldon's will, mention was made of his salvers containing George' 
III.*s Great Seal. 




ON ITS T&AVELS. 

fourteenth century the Great Seal was so per- 
il its travels that a more obstinate vagabond 
ecu found in the kingdom. Whithersovcr the 
I its best to dance attendance on the royal 
jrder that it might the more easily achieve ita 
, special arrangements were made for its 
id convenience. In whatever city the monarch 
tium or inn was set apart for the residence 
or, his masters, and his clerks. That the 
were often compelled to sleep three in a bed, 
.ncellor was exposed to occasional hardships of 
ufficient testimony ; but the utmost was done 
urse of the king's chancciy smooth and pros- 
t horse was always in rcatliness, on which the 
icked, and wheresoever the chancellor rested, 
f the period, a woolsack, gave solace to his 
It stands umn record how in the twentieth 
^ngswood expended forty 
ilpar the rolls of chancery. 
! Abbot of Bcaulieii waa 
i pack-horse for the same 
to tlie abbot, frankly admit- 
. ill want of such a beast. 
ihite the lawyers first entered 
111 Edward II. 's reign mention 
; the chancellor held hia 
'Hearing date July, 1310, in which 
" ubi eanceilarii Regis sedere 
I antiqiuty of the usage remains in 
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CiiJ/t. A m^irA of llio liinctociith year of the same reign 
ii.t iiii<^ii> iar tlu* firht time the " tabulam marznoream/' at 
nil all ilic- rli:iij(vll(ir Mas arc'U>toniod to sit. Amongst the 
1m III filial rtiuriiih for viliicli liiston' renders thanks to Edward 
111 ; II a> tijr .irr:Lii);enu>nt 'iihich fixed the Chaneery aud 
<.Juc4jj'r liciicli nt \Vr»*tnnnsl(T, thereby relieving suitors in 
ili<«»« i«/uit> It mi iluir lawyers from tlie disagreeable and costly 
iA<f4isMt^ <;| l<f||(miit^ the kin^*s ]K'rson. 

'Jlii uil\c iitiirrh of Ihr (ireut Seal on its travels would of 
iliiiiixlvi* iiiiikf III! tiniUNiiif![ lM>ok. AVhen Riehard I. started 
hn VAi biiii«-, \\v lift the p)verunient of his realm to Chanecllor 
i.''iii.<litoii|i, iiiul i(K>k with him the Great Seal under the 
iu>iiMly III \ iiv (litiiuvllor or Kee]>er Malehien. Proud of 
lii> iiltin, mill iiIk'um^ the usii^re of the time, Kec*per Malehien 
liUii^ft Ihiir till* (Jn'al ScNiI ri>uiul his ne<'k, to the great 
MilfiiinihMii ill till* \ii^vaut auil i*]ii\alric eourtii'rs. Off Cyprus 
ilii fj.Niil luiiii liiul tlie til IiK-k ti^ tii]t}ih' ovi-rlxiard into the 
M.I, iiiul III lir «list\m(Hl. tiU^ihiT wi:h tlie bauble under his 
iIlii^i \\ hi III! I Mnli'hu^r. *\m;i.1 s^ira, and whither the 
ui)(.lil III III! Mill aiul i[> A\ii\\. r»-:i.U"ri\l vain his efforts for 
^. II jiitM i«.tlii>ii, llii' iNssMM vitx.:): :•.»: ll is iu.axgh to kuov 
ili.ii ilii Ki\M\\ Nial ajsl iS k,vA r "w;:.: under/' as the 
Aiiit I tt iiiiN I \pi\>s^ ll. Hiiil w«-7v : , r...'T\ M\:.. 
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rowed by a. single sculler. Half the passage 
i, wKen tlie sovereign drew forth the seal, and 
ith the gloomy surface of the water. If its 
nd, that sound was overpowered by the noise 
the oars. In the ki^owledge that the disap- 
seal must occasion a certain amount of tem- 
lud perhaps in a superstitious belief that the 
he country could not be carried on without 
er of the Clavis Regni, James felt a weight 
when he had thus relieved himself of the 
C be that as the seal left his hand he thought 
act done after the defeat of Worcester; it may 
been determined to throw his seal into the 
•ecollcction that his brother had in like manner 
d of the Severn. 

I surrendered its victim. William of Orange 
cal in the first business of hia reign. The exact 
y is unknown ; but a fortunate fisherman caught 
1 after his first surprise had subsided, bore it in 
jords of the Council, who in due course placed it 
lie Deliverer. When the gentlemen of the long 
) Whitehall with an address expressive of loyal 
William, Maynard's grey head and venerable 
Qspicuous in the first rank. The lawyer was in hia 
ar, and with pleasant courtesy the Priuce con- 
on the honours of las green old age, and 
c must have outlived all the lawyers of his 
mswered the old sergeant, with ready wit, " if 
ad not come over to our aid, I should have out- 
;If." On the 4th of March, Sir John Mayuard, 
Esquire, and Mr. Sergeant Rawlinson were ap- 
loramiaaioncrs of the Great Seal ; and in that 
•\A and used the seal which had been fished out 
until (in compliance with an order made in 
J 23, 1689) a new Great Seal, adorned with 
lUiam and Mary, was substituted for the late 
On Mary's death, William III, had another 
avenj &om which hia consort's image and name 
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In the recovery of James's seal from the bed of i;he riyer^ 
Sir John Dahymple saw a proof that Providence was benignanily 
disposed towards the new dynasty. "Heaven/' he insisted^ 
" seemed by this accident to declare that the laws^ the consti- 
tution^ and the sovereignty of Great Britain were not to 
depend on the frailty of man. 

Dum domus iEness Gapitoli immobile sazmn 
Accolet, imperiumque pater RomamiB habebit 

Bishop Burnet alludes to the occurrence in a scarcely less 
amusing manner. " A fisherman/' says the prelate^ " between 
Lambeth and Vauxhall^ was drawing a net pretty close to 
the channel^ and a great weighty not without some difficsidlj 
drawn to the shore^ which^ when taken up^ was found to be 
the Great Seal of England." Whatever difficulty the fisher- 
man may have experienced in drawing his net to shore^ the 
weight of the seal cannot have added much to it. 



T^arf I.^The Great Seal. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BEKY AND FIIIE 



ts been said of perils by water, Tlie time has 
saying how robbers have attempted, once ua- 
i once with complete success, to obtain poaaes- 
via Regni. During the night of February 7, 
incellor Nottingham's house in Queen Street, 
slds, then and long afterwards a fashionable 
L dignitariea, was broken into by the famous 
Possibly an ancestor of anotlier thief (bearing 
ne spelt with a difference of one letter), who a 
met a tragic and appropriate end on Hampstead 
omas Sadler was in Charles II.'s London as 
nowiicd a robber as Mr. Richard Tuqiin, or 
pard, in days nearer our own time. He never 
ar when his funds were low he had but to walk 
visit a theatre, or gallop to Houuslow, and he 
modest home laden with riches. His good for- 
Qvarying. Puffed up with success, and sated 
iraph, he became fanciful in the pursuit of Ma 
id for the attainment of rare prizes — ^not on 
' value, but for the sake of the renown which 
)ra their seizure. Less greedy of gold than of 
it fellow resolved to carry off the Great Seal, 
n view he effected an entrance into the Lord 
ase at about one hour after midnight ; but with 
nerit he was only able to bear away the mace. 
as committed whilst Heneage Finch was sleeping 
;d, and the Great Seal was securely hidden under 
How. A more laughable instance of fidelity to 
would be difficult to point to in the annals of 
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the chancellors. Well had King Charles said^ '' Take it back, 
my lord, I know not where to bestow it better/' After i 
short lapse of time, Thomas Sadler was apprehended and pot 
upon his trial for this humorous offence against English liv. 
The barbarous custom of the age forbade him the protection 
of coimsel, and twelve jurymen were induced to deliTer i 
verdict which led to his death under painful and ignominiom 
circumstances. Four accomplices in the theft were also con- 
victed, but Sadler alone was hanged.* 

More than a century later, Thomas Sadler's magnificent 
failure inspired a housebreaker with an ambition to accomplith 
the feat which hih forerunner had almost achieved. Tlie 
attempt was made in the early morning of March 24, 1784| 
when Lord Thurlow was the Keeper of the King's Ck>n8cienoei 
and resided in Great Ormond St^^^t. At the present day this 
street is seldom visited by people of the high world, and when 
a great lady orders her coachman to drive to one of its houaeiy 
she is bound on an errand of Christian charity to the Hospital 
for Sick Children, or some other of the charitable institn* 
tions into which the decayed mansions of that dingy, pic- 

* VUh "A Perfect Narrative of the Apprehension, Trial, and Confeasion oo tk 
day before mentioned of the five several persons that were confederates in tteafi^f 
the mace and the two privj purses from the Lord High Chancellor of England, al 
the Sessions held at the Justice Hall in the Old Bailey/* Taking hia accoontflf 
the trial from the four leaves of this rare quarto tract, Hone says, "On the Sib 
of March, 1677, there was a trial at the Old Bailey arising out of the following ci^ 
cnmstances: — A little girl, the daughter of a woman who let lodging! in Kaigll 
Rider Street, went up to a room of one of the lodgers to make the bed, and vai 
agreeably burpriscd with finding on the floor some silver spangles and odd endiflf 
silver. Her curiosity was awakened — she pryed further, and looking through tbs 
keyhole of the door to a locked closet, perceived what she imagined to be a itqfil 
crown. She hastened downstairs and cried out : — " Oh, mother, mother ! yoodcrii 
the king's crown in our closet. Pray, mother, come along with me and see it r 
The admiring mother followed her daughter, opened the lock of her lodger's closet 
with a knife, and discovered the Lord Chancellor's mace, which had been sloki 
from his house. She had been informed of the loss, and immediately gave in fo t — 
tion of the discovery. Officers were dispatched, and secured the persona who rentiA 
the room^-consisting of three men and women : they were examined and committsl 
for trial.'' In the dock Tom Sadler pleaded guilty, and did his best to shield Hail 
of his " pals," and, in the fashion of thieves and highwaymen— when robbeiy wtti 
romantic vocation — he displayed in court much humour, reckleaanesa, and inaolaiina 
Having refiolvcd to " die game,*' he furnished an abundance of amaaeinent ibr thl 
jury, and all other pervons compassing his destruction. 
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Y dilapidated thoroughfare have been couverted. 
le by few streets were more familiar to people 
ts palmiest days it was part of the northern 
metropolis. The s])acioua gardens llaiikiug 
the northern side ran back into the fields, 
sip their morning chocolate at open iviiidowa 
ure country breezes came fresh and musical, 
leet was a scene of noisy and picturesque 
h windows brilliantly illuminated, and carriages 
or even six horses ; with lx;autiful women, 
jewels and superb in attire, visible through 
caches and sedans; with linkmeu braudisb- 
of fashion wearing dainty full-dress swords, 
elicatc lace, and a surging mob of beggars and 
; on cheering the great folk, or enjoying the 
'ancing their own pecuniary interests. After 
tering, rollicking time, every house was given 
la, and dancing ; but at noon on sunny daj-s, 
vas tranquil, the residents of the noi-tbcrn side 
alking in their pleasant gardens, or looking 
n windows towards Hampstead, Highgate, and 
he green sweep which in those days often 
B'ild fowl, hut was soon to be covered with the 
Idford Street and Brunswick Square, and the 
m traversed regions of Mesopotamia, that lie 
burgh Square and worthy Captaiu Coram'a 
ings. Long after Great Ormond Street had 
arter of highest fashion, it was well esteemed 
s in which great noblemen were siiU to be 
centre of that law quarter — now-a-days called 
rtcr " — from which oiu" present Chief Baron 
years since, and in which a few members of 
3 for the sake of old associations and low rents. 
lived in Great Ormond Street at a time when 
nts, king's counsel {a " select few " in the last 
irers of stuff, constituted the majority of his 
Iford Row and Queen's Square, and the resi- 
Qg between those [Kjints. 
Qreat Bear" of the lawyers replenished his 
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cellar and entertamed his friends with good port in Great OrmoDd 
Street^ at the date already mentioned^ a thief leapt over tbe 
garden-wall^ forced two bars from the frame of the kitchen 
window and crept upstairs to the room in which the Chancellor 
was wont to keep the Seal. The Clavis Regni was found in 
its accustomed place^ and the thief carried it off^ snugly en- 
veloped as it was in its two bags^ and also laid hands upon two 
silver-hilted swords^ and a trifling sum of money. The robber 
effected his escape without arousing the Chancellor or any mem- 
ber of the family. Lord Campbell^ it should be observed^ and 
the writers from whom h^ has taken this story^ concur in repie- 
senting the theft as the act of more than one thief, but as all 
attempts to discover the offender or offenders were in vain, it 
is unknown whether but one or more than one burglar entered 
the house. The footprints in the garden seemed to indicate 
that at least two persons had been concerned in forcing the 
bars of the window ; but it is most probable that only one man 
entered the dwelling. 

As soon as the sun had risen the theft was discovered, and 
before the " law quartcr^^ had breakfasted it was known to evciy 
member of the legal profession resident in London that the 
Great Seal was no longer in Lord ThurloVs hands. The 
news ran like wildfire, and by midday the tatlers of the Temple 
and the quidnuncs of the coffee-houses were repeating a hundred 
different versions of the story. By some it was gravely asserted 
that the theft was achieved by the Whigs under the impresaioB 
that the sudden withdrawal of the seal would so embamM 
the ministry that they would be compelled to resign. Thai 
this eminently ridiculous suspicion was entertained by political 
partisans is proved by one of the contributors to the ' Rolliad,' 
who writes : — 

" The rugged Thorlow, who, with tnllen tcowl, 
Jn surly mood, at friend and foe will growl, 
Of proud prerogative the stem support, 
Defends the entrance of great George's court 
'Gainst factious Whigs, lest they who itole the $€al 
The sacred diadem itself should steal : 
80 have I seen near village butcher's stall 
(If things so great may be compared with small), 
A mastiff guarding on a marketdaj 
yiiih marling vigilance his master's traj." 
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affirmed that the seal was required for the 
ipurious eharter or patent, the consequences of 
transpire beneath the observation of the pre- 
The more probable explanation of the bold 
! burglar perpetrated his crime luider the erro- 
matural impression that the possession of that 
as a matter of the highest importance to the 
11 persons concerned in the government of the 
it the ministry would consent to pay a vast 
nd guarantee impunity to the thief who should 

le thiePa expectation he was greatly disap- 
m as the Chancellor arose, he called on Mr. 
Street, and the tvfo statesmen forthwith has- 
ghara House, where they informed the king 
d made off with his Great Seal, but fortunately 
e Boyal Conscience with it. A Council was 
and the following order made : — 
rt of St. James's, the 24th of March, 1784, 
'a most Excellent Majesty in Council : Where- 
of the last night, the house of the Right Ho- 
d High Chancellor of Great Britain was broke 
;at Seal of Great Britain stolen from thence ; 
ered by His Majesty in Council that his chief 
do immediately prepare a Great Seal of Great 
following alterations : — 

side where His Majesty is represented on 
imbcr of the present year 1784 be inserted 
plain surface of the seal behind His Majesty, 
under the horse's hind legs omitted. 
reverse, where His Majesty is sitting in state, 
md the cornucopia be omitted on the sides of 
top ; and over the above arms the number 
jar 1784 in figures to he inserted, and at 

the present year, mdcclkkxiiii in Romau 

do present the same to His Majesty at this 
for his royal approbation. And the Right 
[Sidney, one of His Majesty's principal Scerc- 1 
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taries of State^ is to cause the warrant to be prepared for hit 
royal signature to the said engraver upon this occasion." 

This order was performed. By noon of the following day 
the chief engraver laid before .the Council a seal, hastily 
designed and imperfectly finished, which was forthwith pat 
in use, and remained the Clavis Regni until April 15, 178S| 
when it gave place to a new seal of proper excellence and 
workmanship. 

The history of this third Great Seal was remarkable beyond 
the annals of all other Great Seals, both in respect of tk 
men who held it, and the purposes to which it was applied. It 
was the seal which Wedderbum, the useful defender of Samud 
Johnson and the hired calumniator of Benjamin Franklin, seised 
as the reward of unscrupulous services and as compensatioii 
in full for the loss of every honest man's respect. Five-and* 
thirty years had passed since Alexander Wedderbum bade fiure* 
well to the Scotch bar with a characteristic display of indig* 
nation — a display for which the clever young advocate had for 
months, for years, been preparing himself, and which was ma. 
nagcd with such dexterity that it completely imposed on hia 
fellow-citizens and most intimate friends, inducing them to 
tliink that the fury of the " presumptuous boy^' was a genuine 
outburst of irrepressible wrath, and not a clever trick for 
arresting the attention of the public, and for creating 
sympathy iif his behalf in the breasts of Scotch attorneys. 
Fivc-and-thirty years had passed since he travelled from 
Edinburgh to London in the marvellously swift coach that 
accomplished the journey in less than six days ; since be took 
Chambers in the Temple, and under the tuition of Sheridan and 
Macklin laboured to free himself from his native brogue, and 
replace Scottish dialect with actor^s English ; since he courted 
Johnson even as he had previously courted Hume, and bowing 
to city attorneys begged them for guinea briefs as soon as lia 
should be qualified to hold them. During those years he 
had been by turns Wilkeite, Whig, and Tory, dexterous^ 
trimming saU, so that he made prosperous running to his denied 
haven by the most opposite winds. Much of his own dii^ 
work had clean vanished from his recollection; but as the 
Tory lawyer reflected on his former self the Radical agitatoTi 
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the prmcipol events, and endeaTOurs, and com- 
ad rendered tim the malignant enemy of his 
en his ingenuity and cunning were unable to 
ice 33 to the means and motives by which the 

brought about. He could not blush for the 
leart he wished that much of it had heeu other- 
d have given many a thousand pounds of that 
ipent 80 lavishly on horses and chariots, plate 
he thereby have wiped from the annals of his 
jpisodcs. But though success was not witb- 
i, he had many causes for eelf-gratulation. The 

a knave, but applauding him as a clever and 
first laughed over the lampoons of the Oppo- 
hen gave three cheers for the luckiest rogue 
le clubs spoke their mind about him over 
, but it was universally allowed that whatever 
i proved against him, my Lord Loughborough 
ent, courteous, and gentlemanlike peer. 
1793, after many delusive hopes and disap- 
:ander Wedderhurn had an inteniew with 
uckingham Palace, and retired from the royal 
! Great Seal in his hand. It is on record 
dting in his first possession of the prize for 
liven so long and sacrificed so much, sprung 
to his carriage, and ordered his 'coachman to 
eed " home." yUigbting at the door of his 
tin's Inn Fields, with his own hand he carried 
the presence of his wife, and taking it from 
lered purse, bade her gaze upon it. Even 
mest politicians who sell their souls to the 
istic affection, and in the genuine love that 
homes find an iustruetivc contrast to the 
lat greets them in the noisy ways of men. 
ghborough stood over the Great Seal, scruti- 
rnd sympathizing with her husband's triumph, 
rbum experienecd the most delicious moments 
hey were of short duration ; sadness followed, 
eplace it in the morning. The crafty, world- 
; Chancellor recalled the days when he was a 
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beardless Ruling Elder in the General Assembly of the Chnidi 
of Scotland ; and the discovery burst upon him that if he had 
been a man of honour^ faithful to his word and loyal to his friaidi, 
he might with far less labour have raised himself to his envied 
eminence^ and might have inscribed his name on the rdl of 
England's great men, instead of merely seeing it blazoned in 
the list of her lucky and unprincipled lawyers. On the Isrt 
day of 1804, the old Earl of Rosslyn dined with Geoi^e III. 
at'Progmore, and was observed to be in high spirits. On the 
following day he was struck by gout in the stomach : on the 
second day of the new year he was dead. When King Oeorge 
was assiu'cd that his friend was no more, he exclaimed, '' Thai 
he has not left a greater knave behind him in my dominions V* 
and in giving utterance to this harsh speech, the monarch 
spoke what the country felt — spoke, moreover, what the dead 
earl had long known the world would say of him as soon as 
the breath was out of his body. He was childless, and hii 
titles, together with his wealth, descended to a nephew, whose 
descendants arc more honourable and more honoured than the 
founder of their family. But with Alexander Wedderbum's 
estate and honours shame is so inseparably connected, that hit 
collateral descendants wince at the recollection of his splendid I 
infamy, and would fain attribute to a political foe Gteorge III.'s i 
curt and stinging judgment on the courtier who had once been f 
the guardian of his conscience ; indeed they deny that the y 
words passed the king's lips. They had better take them to 
heart, for they preserve a wholesome moral — ^teaching that 
though great social success and spotless honour may be unitedi 
they are never identical. 

This seal was the same Great Seal which has been felici- 
tously called Erskine's extinguisher. For less than fourteen 
months Thomas Erskine held it ; and for that brief period of 
official triumph, the eloquent advocate and sincere champiai 
of popular interest sacrificed wealth, position, applause,— 
everything but personal honour. On losing office he wai 
a peer, a wit, a man of fashion; but he had lost the 
princely income which he for years won in the exercise of hii 
profession, and he could never again hope to be the idol of the 
populace, and the public actor to whom the educated leaden^ 



le rabble of his party, looked for protection and 
iiastic homage. When imprudent speculations 
'avagancc had driven hira to pawn his modest 
.used him to anticipate the chdl penury of his 
c remembered with regret the sacrifice lie had 
jn and reflected feelingly on the cruel fortune 
him of office before he eonld pro™lc for the 
of less fine nature such reminiscences occasion 
Tst3 and sarcastic ill-huraonr; but Erskine 
ra disaster, and enjoyed t)ie better luck of less 
Btitors, At a dinner-party Captain Parry was 
as the principal food of himself and bis 
■y were frozen up in the Polar seas. " We 
iQ seals," was the captain's answer. " And very 
," interposed Erskine, " if you keep them long 

strangest accidents that befell George Ill.'a 
I oecurred at Eneombe, in the autumn of 1812. 
i Lord Chancellor, and was residing at bis 
Lcn part of the lionse was destroyed by a fire 
it uight. M'ith admirable expedition the fire- 
vork, and Lady Eldon'a maid-sen'ants were 
y it with water. " It was," wrote Lord Eldon, 
pretty sight ; for all the maids turned out of 
they formed a line from the water to the fire- 

the buckets; they looked very pretty, all in 
But ere the Chancellor found time to survey 
ta with approval, he had provided for the safety 
id, which be waa accustomed to keep in his 
'he mishap of his old friend Tburlow bad been 
cautious Eldon ; and rather than have run any 
1 Great Seal by robbery he would have imitated 

and slept with it under liis pillow. At the 
re, the Chancellor hastened out of doors with 
and biuying it in a flower-bed confided it to 
her earth. That prudent act accomplished, he 
f bis maid -servants, 

orning came, and the sun looked down on a 
ed, not destroyed, by fire, it occurred to 
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Eldon that it was time for him to recover the seal from its 
undignified concealment. With that intention^ he bustled off 
to the long terrace where he had buried the treasure; but on 
arriving there, to his lively chagrin and alarm, he found that 
he had omitted to mark the exact spot of its interment 
Whether the grave had been dug in this bed or in that — 
whether on the right or the left of the gravel walk — ^whether 
above or below the fish-tank — ^he could not say. In his per- 
plexity he sought counsel of Lady Eldon, and by her advice 
the same maid-servants who had figured so picturesquely by 
firelight, together with the entire staff of gardeners, were pro- 
vided with spades, shovels, trowels, pokers, tongs^ curliiig- 
irons, old umbrellas, and other suitable implements, and were 
ordered to probe old mother earth in the region of the long 
terrace, until she delivered up the " pestiferous metal'* which had 
been committed to her in trust. " You never saw anything so 
ridiculous,'* observed his lordship, '^ as seeing the whole family 
down that walk probing and digging till we found it.'* A 
burd(;n of anxious care must have fallen firom the Chancellor's 
mind when the cry of " Found, my lord !'* reached his ears. 

It was the fortune of this Great Seal, on two separate occa- 
sionn, to be abused by the Chancellor holding it in trust ; and, 
strange to say, in each case the abuse was cordiaUy approved 
by the majority of thoughtful Englishmen. No Chancellor 
may apply the Great Seal to any instrument until he his 
received the king's orders to do so ; and yet twice during the 
life of (icorgc III., and for the furtherance of arrangements in 
which the monarch was concerned beyond all other men, the 
seal was used without his permission, and with a fiedse pretence 
that his sanction for its employment had been obtained* In 
1789, while George IIL was a maniac, in the hands of a mad 
doctor, who placed his royal patient in a strait-waistcoat, and 
subjected him to a rigorous discipline, Lord Thurlow put the 
Great Seal to a commission, authorizing certain spiritual and 
temporal lords to open Parliament with all due formality. 
And the two Houses resolved to assiune that this commission, 
of which the king knew nothing whatever, was authorized '^ by 
the king himself, with the advice of the lords spiritual and 
temporal and conmions assembled, according to the proro- 
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d." Again, in 1811, Lord Eldon (who at two^ 

had repeatedly assumed the kiug's capability 
a he was in a state of mind that would be more 
grounds for depriving a tradesman of the right 
own shop) put the seal under similar circum- 
mock commission, the commissioners named in 
■ough the form of declaring the royal assent to 
Bill. The commons having appeared at the 
jper House, Lord Eldon said : " My lords and 
the commands aud by virtue of the powers and 

I given by the said commission, we do declare 
Majesty's royal assent to the Act in the said 

ntioned, and the clerks are required to pass the 
lual form aud words." Thus the royal assent 

the Regency Bill, an act of which the king 
: than the babe unborn — an act which trans- 
J powers to the monarch's eldest son, leaving 
of king to the forlorn old man, who throughout 

years of his life was under restraint. In 
he Regency Bill thus made law by a mock 
e government of the country passed from the 
a carried on under his name, and his Great Seal 
time of his death used without his knowledge, 

fiction that his assent to the Regency Bill 
lae. 

II ana connected with parliamentary discussions, 
i^e III.'s attacks of madness, perhaps the best 
preserves the pithy criticism on Lord Tliurlow 
ices. Like his friend John Scott, Thurlow could 

1 be wondrous pathetic whenever tears could 
ce. After dexterously coquetting between the 
e prince's parties in 1788, he delivered in the 
i his memorable declaration of gratitude to, and 
le afflicted king. Having broken this harangue 
itinct fits of nervous agitation, and at one point 
piously, he resumed the clearest melody of his 

and concluded with these words : — " A noble 
n an eloquent and energetic manner, expressed 
Hie present melancholy situation of His Majesty 
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— ^feelings rendered more poignant from the noble viscounf s 
having been in the habit of personally receiving marks of in- 
dulgence and kindness from his suffering sovereign. My own 
sorrow, my lords, is aggravated by the same cause. My debt 
of gratitude is indeed ample for the many favours which have 
been graciously conferred upon me by His Majesty ; and when 
I forget my sovereign^ may my God forget me !'^ As Thurlow 
sate down the sensation amongst his brother peers was pro- 
found j but Liberty Wilkes, who had been an auditor of the 
speech, was less deeply affected. A vicious light burnt brightly 
in his squinting eyes, and as a more than usually diabolical 
sneer played upon his hideous face, the people's friend hissed 

out — *' God forget you ! He'll see you first.'* 

George III.'s third and last Great Seal — which, to say nothing 
of commissioners, had been held by Thiu'low, Loughborough, 
Erskine, and Eldon — after the king's death fell to the last- 
mentioned peer, by whose descendants it is regarded with 
reasonable pride. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE aiVAL SEALS, 

of this volume allusion has more than once been 
e rival Great Seals, of which tliis chapter will 
atjce. 

y, May 21, 1642, Lord Keeper Littleton was 
ouse in tlie Strand, musing over the troubles of 
facing the many difficulties and dangers of his 
m. Tlie crisis had arrived when the timid man 
'fiT vat^illate between two conflicting interests, 
; accept the chances of service under the Parlia- 
nust lose no time iu hiistening to York and 
'avDur of Charles, who had been incensed by the 
n the Militia Bill, and had conceived thorough 

tlcton. Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, had 

d to take the latter course. Though anxious to 
on the winning side at the end of the struggle, 
B in his heart wished well for the royal party. 
rized, had played a cautious but scarcely subtle 
tfied Edward Hyde as to the soundness of his 
it the same time had contrived to make the 
think him a philosophical republican. There is 
ound for charging him with systematic falsehood 
, That lie would tell a lie to serve an important 
an will venture to question; hut he was not 
uthful. To the king's friends, who had always 
ictionate confidence, it was his custom to speak 
;he parliamentary chiefs he adopted a policy of 
ened by wary intimations of what he might do 
I which he secretly thought would never 
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But whilst the Lord Keeper was biding Iiia time in LondoB, 
Charlea I., at the head of his forces at York, had become un- 
easy for the fate of the Great Seal, and on hearing of Littleton's 
Tote upon the Militia Bill, had leamt to think his most exalted 
lawyer no better than an arrant knave. Explanations in some 
degree appeased the king; but he had resolved to keep his own 
seal and also its keeper within the reaeh of his royal arm, and 
with every appcaranee of satisfaction Littleton bad responded 
to an intimation that in a few hours he would receive a formil 
summons to convey the Great Seal to York. As he sat in 
Exeter House, Strand, he was awaiting the arrival of the kiog^ 
messenger. 

Ere long Mr. Elliot, a courtier who on that oceasion acted 
the part of a special messenger from the crown, approached 
the Lord Keeper, and put in hia bands a letter written by thtt 
king himself. He note required the Lord Keeper to tnirei 
with all convenient expedition to York ; it also directed him 
give the Great Seal into the hands of a gentleman who should 
show him the letter. So great was his distrust of lawycri^ 
Charles wished the seal to be forthwith confided to a m 
whom he bad confidence, llie courteous words of the royal 
letter could not conceal the insult ; and though Littleton sur- 
rendered the seal, as a loyal subject was bound to do, he did 
not hide his sense of the indignity put upon him. A snuit 
altercation took place between him and Mr. Elliott ; and whcB 
the swaggering cavalier quitted the deposed Lord Keeper, be 
cursed him for being a rogue — like all lawyers. 

Mounting horse, Elliot made the journey to York witk 
admirable tipecd. The stories of the expedition with whti^ 
letters were carried between Charles at York and Hyde i« 
London are almost beyond belief. For this postal acrvicot 
loyal country gentlemen on the road between the two aties 
used to keep swift horses at the disposal of royal messengers. 
Aided by these relays, letter-bearers have been known to gall(f 
from London to York and buck again in thirty-four homi^ 
That racing-horaes could thus cover the ground travcracd by 
Turpiu'a " Black Bess" is no matter for surprise ; but cold ci 
cnlation is set at defiance by the pluck and endurance of t] 
gentlemen-couriers who kept in their saddles from sunrise tiS 



the nest day, galloping over wold and moor and 
I. Of course Elliot had a fresh horse ivaiting 
! close of every twenty miles; hut praise is his 
5 the most of favourable cireumstauees. Charles 

at his euddeii reappearance, and listened in 
r to the boastful fabrications with which Elliot 
urative of his jouruey. Not content with ridi- 
:a Lord Keeper, the messenger maintained that 
1 refused to deliver the seal," and that eventually 
force by having locked the door upon him, and 
kill him if he would not give it to him, which, 
manhood, he did for pure fear consent unto." 

courier on his way from London had drained 
ig tankard of ale, aud many a cup of canary. 
used by drink, aud by nervous agitation conae- 
! aud prolonged exertion, had crazed the man ; 
! influence of liquor and vain arrogance, he 
snts which no one save Charles believed, though 
jle to disprove them, 
irl of Arundel and Lord Paget mounted horse and 

Seal to Queen Maiy at J'ramliugham Caatle, the 
ad not taken such a rapid ride. But notwith- 
's expedition, Littleton soon appeared at York 
to his assertions. More than fifty years of age, 
rom a malady that rendered horse -exercise alike 
agerous, Littleton threw himself into the saddle, 
jy his fcdthful purse-bearer, Lee, followed the 
tork, where he arrived at the end of the third 
leparture irom London. Charles received him 
rtually, through Hyde's good offices, Littleton was 
,vour, and after a period of probationary service 
lie was only permitted to use the seal under strict 
d the king was in reality hia own Lord Keeper), 
instated in office. As Lord Keeper of the Great 
;d over the mock High Court of Chaucery, esta- 
rles iu the Philosophy Schools at Oxford ; and 
;he seal passed into the bands of Lord Keeper 
■endered it to Fairfax in the summer of 16-iG. 
en May, 164^, and the Oxford capitulation in 
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1646, the original and true Great Seal of Charles I. waa not 
in the hands of the actual rulers of the country. 

As soon as the parliamentary chiefs ascertained the flight 
of Littleton to York, they issued a warrant for his apprehension, 
and raised the hue-and-cry. Unable to recover the fugitive 
keeper and the king^s seal, they resolved, after much debate 
and many conferences of the two Houses, to make a fac-simile 
of the royal device. Before coming to this resolution, they had 
by a solenm decree deprived of all virtue the seal which found 
its way back to Charles. At first no engraver appeared willing 
to counterfeit the Great Seal ; but Marten, the regicide, per- 
suaded Simonds, the medallist, to imdertake the perilous task 
on the direct order of the House, conveyed to him personaUy. 
Simonds was therefore introduced by Mr. Marten, and received 
a warrant bearing the Speaker's signature, and running thus : — 
'^ Ordered that Mr. Simonds be required and enjoined forthwith 
to make a new Great Seal of England, and that he shall hare 
j£100 for his pains, £40 in hand, and three-score pounds as soon 
as he shall have finished the work.'' Engraved on silver, and 
in all respects rcscmbluig the King's Great Seal, the new CZarif 
Begni was completed and brought to the House on September 
28, 1643. 

On August 11, 1646, as the reader has already seen, the 
original seal was destroyed at the bar of the House of Lords. 

Thus for a period slightly less than three years there were 
two rival Great Seals. 

This state of things was repeated, when Charles II., an exile 
in Holland, provided himself with a Great Seal, which he kept 
in his own hands, until the Battle of Worcester caused him to 
fly once more to the Continent. This seal, the rival of the Re- 
publican Great Seal, was the device which the second Charlei 
is believed to have buried in the river Severn. 

In the year 1652 Charles had a new Great Seal engraven in 
Paris, and entrusted it to Lord Keeper Herbert, the ill-starred 
gentleman whose devotion to the Stuarts was only equalled bf 
the ingratitude of the titular monarch, in whose service he 
utterly ruined himself. When Charles quitted Paria in Junc^ 
1654, leaving Herbert to die of a broken heart, or of povertyi 
he took the Great Seal with him ; but having no use for it, he 
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: it to an official keeper, until lie made Edward 
Chancellor, on January 13, 1658, whilst he and 
of penniless adherents were quarreUing amongst 
Bruges. 

r romance might be written about the advcn- 
!al. The rival of both the republican seals, it 
brightest as well as his darkest fortunes. It was 
iosaessions at times when he literally could not 
the wax. requisite for a single seahng ; it was 
House of Lords and the Court of Chancery by 
, when the king came to his own again ; and 
ing Hyde's downfall and flight, it played an im- 
i Bome of the most iniquitous transactiona of 

oua was the perplexity of the royalists with re- 
eal'a aecoud rival, when friendly relations had 
Lbout between the king and his subjects. In 
larles was still in foreign parts, but was on the 
ing, it was resolved that the king's name should 
rita to which it should be necessary to attach 
But the only Great Seal at hand, and ready 
time of countless emergencies, was the Rump's 
bearing for an iitscriptiou " The Great Seal of 
in the third year of freedom, by God's bless- 
A select committee of the Commons was re- 
dder " whether for the carrying on and present 
the justice of the kingdom, the House shall 
\Q Great Seal now in the possession of tlie Earl 
and the other Commissioners be made use of 
der ?" The committee rcpoi-ted in the afRrma- 
ammons brought the Lords to join with them 
the use of the bauble. But the hereditary 
;ly replied that "they would return an answer 
jf their own." The answer, of coiu-se, was not 
ugh the Lords consented to wink at the use of 
seal, in order that business connected with the 
1 might be carried out, they to the last ab- 
M»itively sanctioning its employment. Tliere 
Vdifficulty connected with the case. Tlieoreti- 
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csXLj the oommiBsioncrs of the republican seal had become tk^ 
king's commissioners^ discharging the functions of a Lord 
Keeper of a duplicate seal, whilst the king and his Chancellor 
were out of the realm ; but the Act of Elizabeth, passed at the 
commencement of Sir Nicholas Bacon's tenure of the seal, 
seemed to have deprived the crown of the right to a chancel- 
lor and a keeper holding office concurrently. Moreover, the 
custom for reigning kings to use for a while the seals of their 
immediate predecessors did not put out of sight the inconsist- 
ency of employing in behalf of monarchical principles an emblem 
of republican institutions. Indeed, in the opinion of many 
persons, that usage only pointed the indignity offered to 
Charles II. in the proposal that he should, by the hands c^his 
sen-ants, adopt a seal which expressed gratitude to Heaven for 
the disasters of himself and his family. 

In a sketch of the rival seals there is no need to mention 
the seals of the exiled Stuarts, after their final expulsion firom 
the land which they misgoverned. When James IL had 
established his mock court at St. Germain, a Parisian artist 
engraved for him a new seal, which was confided to the care 
of Sir Edward Herbert, son of the Sir Edward Herbert who^ 
as Charles II. 's Lord Keeper, was the rival and enemy of Hyde. 
The fate of Lord Keeper Herbert has been sufficiently noticed. 
It was one of wretchedness ; and the fortunes of his son were 
scarely at all brighter. The grander title of Lord Chancellor 
was indeed given him by the banished king ; and by pseudo- 
royal order he put the fictitious seal to a parchment that styled 
him Baron Portland of Portland, in the county of Dorset. But 
patent, seal, and king were alike unreal; and the poor gentle- 
man died in poverty, a commoner and an exile, at the dose of 
the seventeenth century. 

After James's death in 1701, his queen made an inventory, 
which mentions that *' the Great Seals of England and Ireland 
in silver, and that of Scotland in brass/' were found in the 
closet of the royal exile. The silver seals were broken ; and 
of the silver, together with the metal of a " chocolate pot,** s 
*^ mortar and pestle/' a *^ little candlestick," and another do- 
mestic utensil, Mr. Groettier made new seals for the Old Pre- 
tender, who was known to staunch Jacobites as James IIL 
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■ CHAPTER X. 

PUKSES0F8TATE. 

1 when the cuatodiana of Great Seals first began 
Q in bags ; but it is certain that the clothing of 
Seal is cut after an ancient pattern. When 
rung from Wriothcslcy's grasp and laid before 
Lclairacd, " I am at last Lord Protector :" and 
asscd bis lips he gazed with delight on the 
domed with the royal arms, wliich formed the 
f the Ciavis Regni. The Close lloll describing 
mentions the sacred emblem as " in quadam 
iclusum ct coopt., alia baga de vclveto rubro 
' This 18 one of the earliest appearances of 
lag which from the middle of the sixteenth 
the present time is conspicuous aniuugst the 
c millinery. Thus attired, the seal of Philip 
elivcred by that queen to Archbishop Heath. 
las Baeon received Elizabeth's new Great Seal, 
t leatheru receptacle, aud then put it into a red 
ed with the royal arms. " Ae illud," says the 
quandam perulam de eorio poni et sigillo suo 
sigillari fecit, ac sic muiiitum et sigillatum in 
um velvcti rubri iusigniis regiis deeoratum 
■encB se retinuit et retiuet." Aud after the 
that trise aud gracious eounsellor of the virgin 
— the " gentle saint of heaven," as her son 
T — found the Great Seal tlius enveloped. On 
ler lord's death the poor lady, stupefied by her 
vement, was forced to receive the Lords Burgh- 
•, whom the queen sent to York House to 
is Ret/ni. Sealed with the dead man's signet, 
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:ed at all, Ms heart did not keep time with his feet. He 
at the age of fifty-oue years, and after Lis instalment as 
[ht of the Garter his decadence was steady and rapid, 
mgh at the sacrifice of aelf-reapect he retained the seals 
Ihis death. By the time he was fifty Elizabeth had dia- 
;d him aa a drawing-room knight, though respect for him 
man of business {a side of his character, by the way, to 
:h none of Hatton's biographers pay proper attention) 
her resolve to keep him yet a little longer in her service, 
iver, Hatton was Lord Chancellor, not Lord Keeper. For 
wrong done hini by this understatement of his rank the 
atones in the following line by giving him auy number of 

whereas the Chancellor's office only gave him one. 
Fter Hatton's death, the Great Seal was found by the 
id's messengers, Lord Cobham and Lord Buckhurst, 
)sed in a red chest, as well as in a red purse. Having 
ived it " in eista dc ferro coloris rubri sub clavi nuper 
;llarii reclusa," they conveyed it to the queen at "West- 
It is most probable that the Chancellor, dying of a 
malady, rather than of that mortification at Ins loss of 
iqueen's favour, about which biographers have said too much, 
his seal upon the chest when he felt his end drawing nigh. 
"II.'s Chancellor, Thorpe, with similar care put hia 
and Chief Justice Knight's device, to the receptacle 
le Clavis Regnt, when he saw that his powers were nigh ex- 
and the language of the Close Roll justifies the 
that this precaution was expected of a Chancellor at 
the point of death. 

The dying Egerton yielded his official trust, whilst Death, 
standing over him, hesitated to touch bis palsied form. The 
old Chancellor's last days were disturbed by a visit from Buck- 
ingham and Secretary AVinwood, who came to York House for 
lie seal, which was delivered to them in its white leather ease, 
and crimson covering. When Francis Bacon's successor, Lord 
Keeper Williams, placed the seal in the hands of Sir John 
Suckling, for transmission to James I., it was locked in a. 
costly cabinet, the key of the bos being enclosed in a letter to 
the king, which was sealed with the episcopal seal of Lincoln. 
Amongst the sights which warmed the hearts of cavaliers at 
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tte Restoration was the reappearance of the red velvet pan* 
emblazoued with the royal arms ; and from that time the jr 
of state has been a principal item in the list of every Chanc 
official possessions. Once it was conspicuous by its t 
Wlicn Lord Keeper Guilford died at Wroxton, after i 
of acute suffering and querulousness, the cJtccutors bore I 
seal with fitting expedition to Windsor, where James II. »b 
ceived " the pestiferous lump of metal," which he had aire 
in his mind assigned to JeSreys, and which was destined i 
pass into the hands of William III., after a brief periudfl 
submersion in the Thames. On that occasion the seal » 
the silk purse, but not a purse of state ; and James, on uU 
why it was produced in so mean a bag, was answered thkt a 
more splendid sack had not been conveyed from LondoD I 
Wroxton by the late Lord Keeper, " In a few hours," M 
Roger North, in his life of his brother Francis, " after l| 
lordship's eyes were closed, and his will known in the fan 
which appointed his brothers to be his executors, all the oA 
of the seal then in the house, came in a body to know v 
the pleasure of the executors was, touching the Great Sed;fl 
if it had been a matter in danger of being overseen. Tlie^ 
ecntors immediately ordered them all to be ready the ■ 
morning, to go along with it to Windsor, where the kingi 
and the state equipage being made ready for the exec 
themselves, they took the strong box, in which the sndV 
kept, and that inclosed in a silk bag, which was also sealedll 
bis lordship's seal, Sueh a sacred thing is that [ 
lump of metal 1 The same niglit the exenitors arriTed, I 
waited upon the king, who said, ' He heard that his loK 
was much mended.' The seal was delivered in the bag (i 
into the king's own hand, who took the bag, and ; 
there was never a purse (of state), and it was answenifl 
none was brought down, Tlic king said no more to l[ 
whereupon the executors retired ; and, as had been lonf h 
projected, the Great Seal was put into the Lord Jcflreya'tll 
with the style of Lord High Chancellor of England. Andfl 
effect that transition had upon the state and welfare ti 
land, let the succeeding times speak," The elcrilk 
Jeflreys was less injurious to the country than I 



lave U3 thiuk. At that time England was 
T king, not by her king's ministers; and if 
clined to aid in carrying out tlic mouarcb's 
J James would liavc dismissed him, and would, 
y, have found a more compliant chancellor. If 
lad lived and teld the aeal till the close of 

course would have been in no way other than 
bis enemies allow that iu chancery matters 

honest and useful judge. The biographer, of 
,t this was the case, and that James II. 's policy 
fectedby his chancellor; but he could not resist 
o cast a partiug imputation on the lawyer who 
merly rivalry had triumphed over Lord Guild- 
'passiog, or even equalling, him in servility and 

bad better reason for calling the seal a " pesti- 
letal." Its acquisition in no way added to 

happiness, and greatly aggravated the odium 
d him during lite, and endures to the present 
5 the prudence of the knave with the caution 
Qcia North had more than once endeavoured 
he dangers of political service, and expressed 
irchase security and comparative repose by the 
lauces of the highest legal post, and also by the 
y, " Among all the preferments of the law," 
h, " his thoughts fixed upon the place of Lord 
the Common Pleas; for he knew his own skill 
11 as to be assured that he was not unfit for 
the rather because the business was wholly 
LW, and had little to do in criminal cases or 
and he eoidd answer for the rigid integrity of 
IS." His professional income, whilst he was 
I, amounted nearly to seven thousand pounds 
I the cushion of the Common Pleas" brought 
land a-year. But he accepted " the cushion" 
^pose and freedom from temptation which he 
: to resist. In an evil hour ambition and 
)wn his prudent resolves, and he accepted the 
ts, being persuaded to take office with a pen* 
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%Mm of 2000/. per annum^ whereas his predeoenor luid sooeefl' 
fully bargainol for 4000/. a-year. Giving liim the aed, 
CljiirleM II. said^ '^Here^ my lord^ take it; yoa will find it 
licavy.'' And Roger adds^ '^ Therein His Majesty acted tk 
proptiift, as well as the king ; for^ not long before his lardsbq^i 
Ut»t wic;kucHM^ he told me and divers others of his firiends, 'tliit 
\m tind lujt enjoyed one easy and contented minnte sinoe k 
had the itcal.' '^ 

Tlie seal has been a heavy burden to kings as well ss to 
diiiiuM^lloni. It was a burden to Greorge III. when he broke 
dx/wii the honest purpose of Charles Yorke with violent and 
|Mith<?tic im[)ortunity, inducing the unstable lawyer to comimt 
an a/;t for which he atoned with his life. It was a no less is- 
t'>li;rabli5 bunlcn to the same monarchy in the second year of 
ttu; pr<!M;nt century^ whcn^ with more of painful excitement 
than royal courtesy^ he placed it in John Scott's hand. '' When 
I w<;nt to him/' said Lord Eldon^ recalling his interview with 
the troubled sovereign^ '^ he had his coat buttoned thus (one 
or two biittouH fastened at the lower part), and, putting liii 
right hand witliin, he drew out the seals from the left side^ 
saying, 'I give t/ietn to you from my heart.''' In Lord Cot 
Chester's diary, published in the Memoirs of Lord Sidmoathi 
the following entry relates to this transference of the Greit 
Keal : — " April 15. Mr. Addington told me in the House tint 
the alUirnative ycstcnlay was, whether the king should only 
transfer the (jrcat Seal from Lord Loughborough to Loid 
KIdon, or Iks requested to do several other things; and the 
unanimous opinion was that His Majesty should only do ose 
thing that day." 

Few chancellors have borne the seals more lightly tfaui 
Anthony Ashley CooiKsr, Earl of Shaftesbury, — the wit of whom 
Charles II. said, " My chanceUor knows more law than sD 
my judges, and more divinity than all my bishops ;" and Ae 
partisan who was placed on the woolsack solely in order thit 
he might violate the law, and who, after he had ftilfiUcd Ae 
infamous purpose of his elevation, was extolled by Dryden'i 
venal muse as a miracle of judicial purity. He clutched di0 
seals, well knowing that^they would draw upon him the indig- 
nation of honest men and the contempt of competent lawyeni 



3 politiciau held cheap the opinions of honest 
lourtier who was never even called to the bar 
pcct for the learning, nor belief in the integrity 
[e began his judicial career with characteristic 
levity. Knowing that the legal dignitaries were 
jir sleeves at his advancement, he resolved to 
iiculons in the eyes of the London mob ; and for 
! required the judges, in accordance with an old 

at the Restoration and discontinued since 1665, 
'rom his residence in the Strand to Westminster 
ircarriages,but on horseback. Never had London 
are ludicrous spectacle than this procession of 
rs, many of whom had not for years been in the 
whom had never had a riding lesson. Poor Judge 
imfiture, and the other absurd incidents of that 
a fully described ia another chapter. For the prc- 
itoBay that the cavalcade achieved itsend inmaking 

of the long robe sore at heart — and elsewhere, 
perfect horseman, won the applause of the crowd, 
t the competence of a Chancellor whose seat was 
laddle; but he fared less to his own satisfaction 
quired to deliver decisions before the dismounted 
aunsel, sergeants, and other barristers perplexed 
hievous questions and unintelligible motions ; 
lay they forced him to contradict his own judg- 

North assures us that this searching discipline 
! Chancellor modesty, and that " from a trade of 
dug and unmaking his own orders, he fell to be 
^, and, as to all forma and course, resigned to 
of the bar, that ever sat on the bench." But 
ugh lessons he had the prudence to hold his 
rfere as little as possible with matters that were 
iprehension, he continued to preside in his court 
shed good-humour, if not with undiminished 
iug " more like a rakish young nobleman at the 

a Lord High Chancellor," and attired "in an 
iwn, ailvcr-laced, and fuU-ribboncd pantaloons 
jut any black at all in his garb, unless it were 
I justice it must be admitted that he per- 
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formed the task for which he was appointed. Haying violated 
justice in the Bankers' case^ he did his utmost to conciliate 
public opinion ; and after his opening escapades he began and 
persisted in a course of politic reticence and submission to good 
advisers^ so that Dryden, whose fictions were usually baaed 
upon fact, did not rudely shock the prevailing sentiment of un- 
learned minds when, in " Absalom and Achitophel/' he wrote— 

" Yet fkme deseir'd no enemj can gradge, 
The Btatesman we abhor, bat praise the judge ; 
In IsraePs coarts ne'er sat an Abethdin 
With more discerning ejes or hands more clean, 
Unbrib*d, unsought, the wretched to redress, 
Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 
Oh ! had he been content to serve the Crown 
With virtues only proper to the Gown !" 

But the best fun of Shaftesbury's chancellorship did not 
appear till the very moment when his rivals at court ousted 
him from the judicial seat which he occupied for nearly thir- 
teen months. It was arranged that his degradation should be 
consummated on Simday, November 9, 1678, when in the 
ordinary discharge of official duty he came to Whitehall to 
attend on the king at chapel. The triumph of his enemies 
was no secret to him, and when he saw an unusually denae 
throng of gallants and beauties assembled in the galleries and 
on the stairs of the palace, he needed no assurance that they 
had come to witness his dismissal. For a minute there was a 
hush of busy tongues, as he passed through the crowd to die 
king's closet. He was still Lord ChanceUor, and showing the 
respect due to his office the loungers drew aside and made a 
passage for him with suitable obeisance. But he would ii 
another minute be an eor-Chancellor, and as he passed on wiA 
firm, light step, bearing the purse of state in his right hand, 
the courtly mob closed in upon his heels, and exchanged mis- 
chievous smiles and curious glances. 

Soon the Chancellor was on his knee in the royal closet, kia> 
ing the king's hand. 

" Sir,'' he said, " I know you intend to give the seals to tibe 
Attorney-General, but I am sure your Majesty never designsi 
to dismiss me with contempt." 

'^ Grod's fish, my lord/' answered Charles^ who could be 
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when their backs were turned, but found it diffi- 
ivil to his enemies when they looked him in the 
LOt do it with any circumstance as may look like 

" entreated the earl, " I desire your Majesty will 
Einy the seals before you to chapel, and will send 
vards to my house." 
ic request was granted. 

! arrived for the congregation to enter the chapel, 
!pt his sovereign merry with good stories, and 
tcatant king passed from his eloset to chapel 
Dws of courtiers, with amazement they saw him 
versation with the Keeper of his Conscience, and 
1 turned white with apprehension, as his eyes fell 
f state, which the foppish chauccllor still swung 

fro as he laughed gaily at one of Charles's jokes, 
ibject for a painter. 

itanees of Lord Ei-skine's resignation of the seals 
n of Shaftesbury's retirement. Ha\-iug received 
ssal, Erskinc, March 25, 1807, took leave of the 
:h delivered in Lincoln's Inn Hall, where the 
n held his conrt. The next day, however, he re- 
the surprise of all Chancery practitioners, and 
lagrin of those who looked for preferment and 
jord Eldon. The conamotion of the gownsmen 
er than that of the courtiers and ministers 
Jig day, when they saw Erskine return from his 
b the king, bearing the purse of state in his 

consternation ceased on learning that the 
■equcsted Erskine to hold office for a few days 
c had disposed of certain causes which he had 

The seal was finally surrendered on April 7, 
L date and the preceding March 35, Erskine 
ipproval of political adversaries, and provided for 

Edward Morris, by appointing him to a master- 
ry, which Sir William Pepys was prevailed upon 

his address to the bar the retiring Chancellor 
I should be called out of this world as suddenly 

out of this place, it will be a happy thing for 
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me if I can render as dear an acooiint of my conduct through- 
out life as of my administrations of justice during the period I 
have presided here. * * * * I have altered nothing here— 
/ have removed no man" When Erskine thus spoke^ it was 
usual with Chancellors on entering oflSce to eject place-holders 
by the dozen^ and appoint personal friends to the places thus 
rendered vacant. But though Erskine could say, '^ I have re- 
moved no man/' he was attacked without mercy for the '^ job/' 
by which, ere he fell, he provided for his child's husband. He 
was blamed for thinking that so long as he did the work he was 
entitled to distribute the patronage of a Chancellor. 

In recent times the purses of state have been preserved in 
legal families, as precious memorials of judicial eminence. Of 
course, their value is trifling in comparison with damasked 
seals; since the purses are renewed yearly, and consequently 
every Chancellor who holds office for twelve months can claim 
one of the gaudy sacks as a perquisite of his place. Amongst 
the many pleasantly malicious stories told of Lady Hardwicke's 
meanness, was a fabrication that she stole the purse of state 
and made it into a counterpane. The good-natured people 
who accepted this jest for truth, never troubled themselves to 
inquire if a single purse was so large that it could be converted 
into a coverlet for a bed. The story had its foundation in the 
fSact that Lady Hardwicke hung a state bedroom and state-bed 
at Wimpole with crimson velvet, adorning the rich drapery with 
twenty purses, emblazoned with royal arms. The twenty 
purses had fallen to her husband during his tenure of the seals, 
and her ladyship's mode of turning them to use certainly in no 
way merits ridicule. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

LADY REEFER. 



; Seal is not often seen in the weak hands of 
I or women. Infant monarchs have dropped the 
iito the eager fingers of newly-appointed keepers, 
F England have plaeed the lumps of pestiferous 
ic open palraa of Chancellors ; but when a ivoman 
rank of a queen is discovered with the Clavia 

gra«p, she is in most cases merely surrendering 
dch fate has forbidden her husbpid to carry any 
A history exhibits Francis Bacon's mother making 
le seal after her husband's death ; and in like 
1 "Whitelock could no further protract his game of 
bition, Lady WMtclock carried to Lt'utlial the 
'hich her husband could not without peril retain 
ay. That motlier of many children was full of 
fhen she was ushered into Mr, Speaker's presence, 

hira the box whicli contained the republican de- 
XKtk the key from her trembling hand, and looked 
ler pale face, doubtless Mr. Speaker cheered ber 
liriug with significant kindness for the health of 
10 had wisely deputed her to act for him. 
-here is, however, where the Great Seal is found 
of a woman appointed to act as custodian of her 
luscienee, and to discharge the functions of a Lord 

hu8 originally preferred above the rest of her sex 
of Provence — the beautiful, lavish, witty, extor- 
who wrote a poem in her native tongue ere she 
1 her fourteenth year ; plundered the worthy citi- 
ou at her quay — styled Queenhithe even to this 
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day ; enraged nobles and churclmicu by the favours whicb she 
distributed amongst ber relations; uaiTowly escaped dcatb at the 
hands of the London citizens, ivho would fain have drowned her ' 
for a witeh ; and, after countless strange experiences, closed her 
career in the religious quietude of a holy house. Legend and ' 
chronicle preserve the memory of her singular grace and lively 
humour, tlie brightness of her jewels, and the splendoiar of her' 
stfitc, licr unjust acta and evil fame. Piers of Langtoft sings — 

" Henry, owro Kynge, »t 'WoBtniiiiBter tnke to wyfa 
Tb' Enrle's dnughter of Provence, the fajreet Maye ia life. 
Her DMiiG Elinoro, of gentle nurture ; ^ 

Boyouii the sea there waa no suche creature." ( 

But of all the strange aceidents which befell the fair anil 
false mother of Edward L, her elevation to the post of Lady 
Keeper was perhaps the most laughable. Having occasion t*| 
cross the sea and \-isit Gascony, a.d, 1953, Heniy III. made 
hor KcGi)cr of tlic Seal during his absence ; and in that cha- ' 
meter she in her own person presided in the Aula Regia, hear- \ 
iug cauaca and, it is to be feared, forming her decisions less ia.1 
ttocordanco with justice than her own private interests. Never^ 
did Judge set law and equity more fearfully at nought. Not I 
content with the esorbitant sums which she wrung from the I 
merchants whom she compelled to unload their ships at her, 
royal liythe, the Lady Keeper required the City to pay her ik' 
large sum — due to her, as slie pretended, from arrears of " queen, 
gold ;" and when Richard Picard and John de Northampton, \ 
HherifTs of London, had the presumption to resist this claim, shoi 
very promjitly packet! them off to the Marshalsea. Having thuai 
disposed of the sheriffs, slie, on equally unlawful grounds, sul>^| 
jectod the Lord Mayor to like treatment. J 

But the great event during her tenure of the seals was therj 
birth of her daughter Catherine, on St. Catherine's Day, 1253^1 
Tlio Keeper of the Seals was not actually delivered on thai 
bed of justice; but with oidy a slight departure from literal) 
truth, the historian may affirm that the little princess wasj 
born upon the woolsack. 
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T IL-ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

L CHAPTER XII. 

K LAWYERS IN ARMS. 

society has discovered the advantages of minute 
ion of labour, but in ruder conditions of life ser- 
iy different kinds were required from every man 
[n the more humble ranks of freemen the hands 
! soil aud busied themselves with the employmetitB 
lid bend the bow and wield the sword ; and in the 
ilass of the community conspicuous persons were 

divers sorts of authority. Tlie lord of a wide 
the patriarch of a numerous clan, training his 
IS, hanging them for misdeeds, administering laws 

himself enacted, and in all matters displaying 
ide and firmness of the despot who discbarges the 
well as the executive functions of government, 
riea the majority of our English lawyers were 
and for centuries our mitred judges evinced no 

mount horse and wear mail. Chief Justiciar 
if these holy and martial lawyers, certainly con- 
nueh as William to the success of the Norman 

was his voice that, thimdering from Norman 
d grim barons and impetuous knights to support 
ihieftain ; it was his purse that equipped a fleet 

and armed a company of chosen warriors; and 
words and money, he was no less willing to give 
When the French lines covered the Susses coofit, 
nulous, earnest utterances assured thera that the 
1 was on their side, that those of them who out- 
le would be victors, and that those who fell would 
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join llie bksBMid viarssk. Anc InsriitE: iSnifi cpcikfln ind ode- 
farated tlie huhr sxBUK.'djs Indirg^ lidc naidf liv sund Tcstmcnti, 
moimted lii» iddiif ^rar-lirEVf^ cnc Aujwjilii g las Isilxiii, rode in 
the nil of tlisi fieror ficnc of orriiinr -pidcii Firrpt a lutioii to 
the eartli, asd bore i^ Tis^rir '^ a librcmf-. Tbe Bonnnix tapentiT 
pre«erref tlie f^ncvT oT 'dos sax cf God snd inr; and histoiy 
tells how, whe3lthebE^ilt^lxm£bKIL w'GiL.lifbacaaDehxBhro^^ 
chief justiciir^ azid f^^ic^f ctxkl judrmsLis fpoBo ihe seat to vludi 
he had dimbed crfr i^ bcif5» of dfad xcksl. AlteniatelT 
fighting and pmciin^. be bcrncid rehE^Hcm^ diftrids vith fiie 
and swordy and vcaxusrS. wrrss ^ hui aad Uessng OTcr hird- 
fought fields. " In fcicralui «7=« fiLii^^xscie.^ sars the historimi 
" non Bolom rem excrmh r^dScssT^am : wd belHs ntiqiie assoe- 
faetns exerdtum Randnljilu Ccmhis EwangSiey siiommqneoon* 
fiederatonim, profligaTit; et in nhSooe necis Walteri Done!- 
mensis Episoopi, Ncnthumbriazn lire pcqxalams est." 

Like Odo, the Conqneror's Chancellor, Osmond was a soldier 
and a bishop. Like Francis Xcnh and George Jeffirers, he was 
also a mosician ; and as the anthor of the " Life and Miracles 
of Alden, a Saxon Saint, the Fun Bishop of Sherborne/' he 
won a name in letters. 

Ralph de Hengham (Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
under Edward I., and Chief Justice of the Common Fleas 
under Edward II.) is generallj regarded as the first of our non- 
military common law judges ; but it would be difficult to prove 
that the author of the quaint old law-book, '' Randulphi de 
Hengham Edward Regis I Capitalis Olim Justitiarii Summa/' 
never spurred horse against a foe. Lord Campbell says, roundly, 
'' He may truly be considered the father of the conmion law 
judges. He was the first of them who uever put on a coat of 
mail : and he has had a long line of illustrious successors con- 
tented with the ermined robe.'' It, is however, scarcely credible 
that this chief justice of a migratory court in the thirteenth 
century never wore mail. When it is borne in mind that even 
within the memory of living men lawyers riding circuit deemed 
it prudent to carry firearms for their personal security, it is not 
to l)c imagined that Dc Hengham never donned such- steel 
clothing as was worn by all gentlemen of his time. 

Ho may, however, be ranked with non-military lawyers; and 
army men may be allowed to tell with glee how the first non- 
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' Justice became a famous rogue. Od hia return 
u 1289, after an absence of tliree years, Edward I. 
rith complaints against the comiption and venality 
An investigation followed, wbich resulted iu the 
f De Hcngham and other offendei's. The Chief 
iismisscd from office, and fined seven thousand 
here are grounds for the opinion that at the worst 

■ guilty of certain trivial irregularities^ and that 
?e of corruption was altogether due to the ob- 
^tem of payment by fees, which more than four 
r enabled a clique of unscnipiilous politicians to 
iBubstantial charges of judicial perfidy against 
1. De ilenghani's appointment as Chief Justice 
m Pleas, under Edward II., at least justifies the 
he preceding reign be was guilty of no misconduct 
iriance with the morality of liia age. Possibly 

St. Paul's was not more adulatory than epitaphs 
be; 
" Per yereos hos, Arglorrii qd. j'acet hie 3o3 : 
Leglini qui tuta dictavit vera atatuta, 
Ex Hcngfaa ilict. iUndalph 'vir banedict.' " 

■ of Richard III. it was believed that Hengham's 
a irregular alteration of a fine set upon a very 
rhe fine was for 13s. Ad., and Hcngham, out of 
mpassion, altered it to 6«. 8rf., for which offence 
iOO marks. After noticing this tradition, Black- 
There is an appendix to this tradition, remem- 
:ice Soutbcote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
]• Inat. 255), that with this fine of Chief Justice 
lock-bouse was built at Westminster and finished 
a be beard into Westminster Hall. Upon which 
only remark that (wliatever early instances may 
private exertion of mechanical genius in con- 
logical machines) clocks came not into common 
hundred years afterwards, about the end of the 
ntiiry." Perhaps the tradition contained more 
aokstone supposed. In 1292, just after the ex- 
inishment of Edward I.'s nefarious judges, a great 
jost of £30, was placed in Canterbury Cathedral ; 
rty-five years later, Richard, Abbot of St. Albania, 
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made a clock. It is tnie that Westminster had not a strHdx*^- 
clock, until 1368; but the interest excited amongst lawyc 
and other intelligent persons by the construction of the 
terbury clock may have given rise to a request that the n 
paid by the mulcted judges should be spent on a clock 
Westminster, may even have led to an order that the moi 
sbould be so expended. 

Long after the ancient military functions of the Gi 
Justiciar had ceased to exist, chief justices, during occasions 
especial emergency, exercised military as well as civil powers. 
When the Percics rose in rebellion, Henry IV. empoweredj 
Chief Justice Gaacoigne to raise forces for the subjugati< 
the insurgents ; and in the subsequent rising of Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York, and Thomas Mowbray, Gaseoigne was sent 
aid in subduing the malcontents. 

A later instance of this union of civil and military power iai 
the person of a chief justice, occurred in 1685, when Jefire; 
set out for the Western Circuit, on his " campaign," ' 
not only with a commission of Oyer and Terminer, but also 
authority to command the forces in chief"* in the diaaffet 
cotmtics. Thus appointed to destroy on the battle-field, as well 
the judgment-seat, Jeffreys was styled the "General of the West.' 

A more humorous instance of a lawyer in arms was Sir! 
Edward Coke in the summer of 1617, when he donned a breast- 
plate, and equipped for battle rode at the head of as armed 
company, from London to Oatlands, where Lady Hattou had' 
secreted the lovely girl of whom she was the vexatious mother^, 
and he the indignant father. The story of this strangely Bcan-' 
dalous fracas has been told by writers of different views and, 
tempers ; but those who most disapprove Coke's violence, and 
those who are most inclined to see in Lady Hatton's conduct 
a cidpable case of conjugal disobedience, arc alike compelled to 
stay their indignation and give way to merriment as theyi 
imagine Coke's bellicose aspect, and recall the many droll cir- 
cumstances that attended the storming of Lady Hatton's re- 
treat. The outer gate was carried by the invaders without 

» Roger Nortli'seipresaion, ' 
being used at a time long prior 
Lord Keeper Gaildford." 
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thfi doughty lawyer struck many a good blow, 
lore than one strong door, ere he had passed all 

iu hi? way, aad forced a passage to the i 
! discovered his rebellious wife and the child of 
iung— 

" Thongli yoor either cheek dtsdoseB 
Mingleit bstlis of milk and rosea ; 
Though your lips be biiDke oF hlisHSB, 
Where he plants aiid gathers kiiuua ; 
And ynureelf the reasou v\ij 
Wiseet men of love may die ! " 

ely girl. Sir Edward carried her from the house 
iced her on horseback behind her brother, and 
the word " Forward !" started for his seat at 
hither he bore his prize in triumph, 
lose of the seventeenth century, the law had 
alliance with arms. At the outbreak of the 
imen of the long robe were fouud in each of the 
ties, Herbert and Hyde drew sword for the 
ck aud St. John served under the Parliament, 
crs were more ready to draw sword against 
ir Iiim is a fact which may be regarded as au 
,e legal view taken of the royal [rolicy by those 
quaUHed to answer questions of constitutional 
be received as a testimony that prudent seekers 
aeiit were unwilling to devote fortune and 
se which could not repay them. Anyhow it is 
jatly the fighting lawyers of the Parliament out- 
i of the King's party. 

Court, however, contained a strong body of 
tudcnts, who cherished monarchieal principles, 
us to prove their loyalty in the field. "When 
ittlcton fi.xed his judgment-seat iu the schools 
rourt hod little business but a numerous bar. 
profession from the obloquy of repose, at a 
a of all ranks were flying to arms, the Lord 
d that the lawyers of Oxford, duriug the 
I, should form themselves into a corps, and 
H volunteers. The suggestion was acceptable 
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and Littleton^ by no means deficient in personal bravery, not- 
withstanding his moral cowardice^ reported the matter to 
Charles^ who forthwith authorized him to raise a corps of figbt- 
ing lawyers. The following docket of the king's commissioii 
is extant : — '^ A commission granted to Edward Lord Littleton, 
Lo. Keeper of the Grcate Scale, to raise a regiment oi foot 
souldiers^ consisting of gent, of the Inns of Conrt and ChaancT, 
and of all ministers and officers belonging to the Court of 
Chuanc'y, and their servants^ and of gent, and others who 
will voluntarily put themselves under his command to serve 
his Ma**« for the security of the Universitie and Cittie of Oxfori 
^ apud Oxon. xxi. die Maij A^ R. R. Caroli xxi. 

'^ per ipsm Regem.^' 

During the short interval between the date of his commis- 
sion and his deaths Littleton zealously drilled his recruits^ wbo 
were for the greater part drawn from the colleges. Indeed 
the force was less a corps of lawyers than a regiment of uni* 
versity mcn^ and ought to be compared with the present 
Oxford University Rifle Corps rather than with the existing 
'' DcviPs Own.'' 

A comely gentleman and good swordsman^ Sir Edward 
Littleton was no unsuitable chieftain for the corps^ but in the 
August following its enrolment he was caught by a violent 
storm whilst drilling his men in Bagley Wood^ and a severe 
cold^ con*iequent on exposure to rain^ brought about his unan- 
ticipated death in 164f5. 

One of the first lawyers to join the parliamentary forces was 
Bulstrodc Whitclock^ still a young man when Charles unfurled 
his standard at Nottingham. Followed by the tenants of his 
estate and a few personal friends^ Whitelock accepted a cap- 
taincy in Hampden's regiment of horsc^ and took part in the 
military occupation of Oxford^ where the parliamentary soldiers 
met with a cold reception from the gownsmen, who subsequently 
welcomed the royalist army with acclamations. To teach the 
lawyer that civil war was far from being a pleasant pastime. 
Prince Rupert and his men took possession of Fawley Court, 
W hitelock's house, near Henley, and according to the owner'l 
ex-parte but most credible account, " indulging in excess and 
rapine of every kind^ destroyed his books^ deeds, and manu- 
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a Ms bedding, carried away his coach and four 
lis saddle-horses, killed his hounds, of which he 
! pack, and destroyed all his deer and winged 
memory of this desolation of his home long 
telock's breast, and more than once during the 
the coraracncemeut of the civil war and the 
le Stuart dynasty, he was the subject of affronts 
ividiy to his mind the perils he encountered 

he endured whilst bearing a commission in 
»Iry. 

fficers were inclined to think that the country 
:med by pious soldiers; and notwithstanding 
I influence of the lawyers who had serveti the 
p as well as at Westminster, the more zealous 
ined strong prejudices against the legal profes- 
almoBt unanimous in holding that non-military 
ong-robe shotdd be excluded from the House of 
me of Whitelock's most amusing reminiscences 
mtagonism of the men of God to the " sous of 
lich title lawyers were then commonly known, 
jf 1649 a rcpubbcan soldier, who in one respect 
si Cardinal Beaufort, warmly urged upon the 

they should exclude all lawyers from Parlia- 
if they could not find heart to take so decided 
iglit at least to resolve tliat whilst lawyers sat* 
:hcy should relinquish practice. AVhitelock'a 
t with reason and sarcasm. From the days of 
m Indoctum, which lawyers were forbidden t« 
ys of his own connexion with Sir Edward Coke, 
orth the services which his profession had ren- 
;;islation of the country, and pointed out the 
deb Parliaments had fallen when they presumed 
he gnidanee, or in opposition to the advice, of 
I. " Aa to the sarcasms," he continued, " on 

fighting, I deem that the gown does neither 

courage or his wisdom, nor render him less 
; a sword when the laws are silent. "Witness 

s performed by Lieutenant- General Jones and 
ton, and many other lawyers, who putting off 
G 2 
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judicial offices. Whilst Cliarlea II. was making 
eatoratioii. Sir JoLn Grenville was said to have 
100,000/. per annum for eveT, the office of Coii- 
;laQd, the right of nomiDatiug to divers high 
he crown, and the custody of the Great Seal, 
whether this offer was actually made, but the 
ould at the time of the rumour have created no 
amongst the king's friends, with the exception 
lis personal adherents. 

presided in the Court of Chancery he would 
have acquitted himself as well as Williams or 
id at the present date would endure comparison 
Indian governor who has been required alter- 
1 a court of justice, and to command the troops 

^es that a general officer of the army, on 
d governor of a West Indian island, addressed 
I in a voice of great concern, " What am I to do, 
e governor is commander-in-chief of the troops, 
reside in the Local Court of Chancery ? I can 
ers, but I know nothing of law." "Tut, man, 
y, but never give any reasons for your decisions, 
may be right, but your reasons are sure to be 
ig on tlua rule, the military Chancellor pushed 
i; but in an evil hour, forgetting the precept, 
: good decision, and it was immediately appealed 
unting the story to his grandson. Lord Mans- 
'as two or three years afterwards sitting at the 
Qtation Appeals, when there was one called froni 
pupil the general, which the losing party had 
;o bring on account of the ludicrously absurd 
ye the judgment, which, indeed, were so absurd 
d some suspicion of corrupt ion, and there was a 
recall. Upon examining it, I found that the 
was perfectly sound and correct. Regretting 
had been forgotten, I was toid that the general 
ation by following it, began to suppose himself 
, and that this case brought before us was the 
e had given his reasons, and was the first ap- 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUKT. 

JOHN 80MEBS, the father of Loid Chancellor Somen, d^ 
iKrreii loetitkin amongst lawyers of militarr pioweM and 
nsufAfiL, A wealthy man and a person of consideraUe tool 
wAueuce, he was in a position to aid the party that po sscMcd 
his respect and good wishes. As the most successful attornej 
in Worcestershire^ and proprietor of a landed estate that hid 
descended to him from his ancestors^ he ranked above the crovd 
of provincial lawyers. He was also a gentleman of &ir de- 
scent. Though writers in political journals were accustomed 
to vilify Lord Somers for having '' sprung from the dregs of the 
people/' the (chancellor's family had for generations held place 
amongst the chief gentry of their county. Queen Eliiabeth 
honoured them by sleeping at '^ The Whiteladies '* — a house 
close to Worcester^ and standing upon an estate granted to 
them at the lleformation ; and a noble self-dependence had 
long cliaracterized the bearers of their name and blood. The 
" Sorner Islands'' were discovered by an admiral of the Somen 
family, who is memorable for maritime exploits and a oouri- 
geous reply to King James. ^' I wish that as I am the first," 
said this persecuted admiral, '' so I may be the last of sacrifices 
in your times. When from private appetite it is resolved that 
a creature shall be sacrificed, it is easy to pick up sticks enough 
from any thicket whither it hath strayed to make a fire to offer 
it with." 

In the civil contest, Worcester and the best part of Wor- 
cestershire sided with the crown ; but John Somers, attorney- 
at-law and esquire, of '^ The Whiteladies," Worcester, and of 
Stoke-Scvem, raised a troop of horse for the Parliament, and 
as captain of the said troop^ was one of Cromwell's army. For 
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s quartered at Upton, near his estate at Stoke- 
to the annoyance of the loyal clergy and pro- 
district. Not content with arming in behalf of 
used to walk and ride about the neighbourhood 
dress, and every Sunday he had the audaeity to 
rm in Stoke-Severn eliurch during divine ser- 
;tor was an ardent Royalist ; and in a scries of 
divine Right and Non- Resistance, he inveighed 
who dared to rebel against their anointed rulers. 
?r3j during the delivery of these tirades against 
Itemately watebed the preacher and the offender, 
•arson's violenee, and wondering bow long Cap- 
'ould patiently endure the abuse. As a lawyer, 
waa reluctant to use violence ; and be sent a 
ge to the clergyman, requesting him to adopt a 
tone in the pulpit. The message only ren- 
or more furioiis in bis denunciation of rebellion, 
lin Captain Somers renewed bis entreaties that 
be thus insulted in bis own parish church. Each 
.nday found the preacher more angry and abusive. 
d for bolder action, and at length the volunteer 
1 a novel method of silencing a clerical orator. 
oment when " the enemy" was in fiiU action, he 
from his pocket, aimed deliberately at the foe, 
ising his band as he pulled the trigger, sent 
the sounding-board over the parson's head. 
m that ensued was not leas comical than lively, 
women screamed and went off in hysterics; the 
3 their feet, and on finding that no harm was 
to laughter. A buzz, a clattering of feet on the 
d the congregation left the church without a 
Captain Somers walked quietly to bis bouse, 
ig to his adversary that every repetition of his 
Id produce a similar interruption, and that on 
occasion for pistol practice the ball would strike 
With perfect coolness the warlike attorney iii- 
ladiness in course of time to send a lump of lead 
lent's head, instead of the sounding-boanl above 
that he could not keep all the argument to bira- 
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neif, the worthy rector hencefiirth avoided political topics whcn- 
ever the captain formed part of his congregation. Afiser tk 
restoration, John Somera obtained a special pardon nnder Ae 
Great Seal, for any exceasea of which he had been gniltr in ^ tbe 
late tronbiea," by which gentle term the second Cluirlea;^s sabjecti 
were wont to allnde to the civil war and the period of their 
sovereign's exile. Lord Campbell observes, '^ He is not sup- 
posed to have committed any offence requiring a special pardon 
beyond firing over the head of the parson at Stoke-Severn, 
while in the pnlpit ; but, being a lawyer, he periiaps remem- 
bered the observation of Sir Edward Coke, *• That good men 
will never refuse God and the Icing's pardon, becanae ererj 
roan doth often offend both of them.' " It is easy to imagine 
that the gentleman who conld carry his purpose in so eocentric 
a manner had more need of a special pardon than Lord Camp- 
bell supposed. 

Though Oliver St. John and Hyde can scarcely be nanicd 
amongst the fighting lawyers of the seventeenth century, they 
rendered to their respective parties services that entitle them 
to military honours. Before he determined to confine his ex- 
ertions for the ** good canse^' to un warlike fields^ St. John 
busied himself as a recruiting-sergeant and drill-master. On 
the other hand, Hyde's devotion to his royal masters fami- 
liarized him with the perils and excitements of a soldier't 

existence. 

After withdrawing firom the University of Oxford, where he 
was an undergraduate of Oriel ontil he migrated to Pembroke, 
William Scn^gs commanded a troop of horse, and foagU 
bravely for the Martyr King. On the termination of the civil 
war he became a student of Gray^s Inn, and at the Restoratioii 
he was ready to serve the Stuarts in his gown as fearlessly as 
in past times he had served them in a cuirass. Witty ss 
Sh^csbury, comely as Jeffreys, and dissolute as Rochesteri 
he rose to be that odious Chief Justice Scroggs whose name, 
uttered after his death by angry nurses^ has roused the terror 
of generations of English children. 

Another great lawyer of the same century, whose breast 
at one time burned with martial ardour, was Chief Justice 
Male who in his wild and dissipated youth conceived a desire 
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■ the Prince of Orange in the Low Countries. To 
itulations of those prudent friends who eventually 
I from carrying out this scheme, he sung — 



Of simple fco and spncial tola, 

or feoSineQls, judgineuts, billa of sale, 



" Clin 70D diacourve nf liaDd-grenHdoeB, 
or soUj-porU and smbuscadoeB, 
Of conateracarps and pulisadnes, 

And tnnobea?" 

; Hale resisted his aSectionat^ advisers to the last, 
vice under the prince, it is probable that Amy 
)se Cullender would not have been executed for 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1665. 
j'crs displayed a dangerous aympathy with rcpub- 
ler, const itutioujil — aeutimcuta under Charles I., 
r for wonder that they continued to manifest the 
y under Cromwell, when fees aud preferment re- 
pporters of popular government. At the Restora- 
I. foimd his most emineut lawyers by no means 
echo the opiniouB of the Church with regard to 
ce. For a time, indeed, there was a dearth of 
^ra of justice on the bench aud iu the inns, until 
af Heneage Finch and Francis North to a certain 
lized the bar. Speaking of his brother J-VanciH, 
ve been a perfect lawyer for a despot if he had 

courage of Jeffreys, Roger North says, in the 
,ia iucliuatious were always to loyalty, and his 
1 steatlincss to his principles declared that his 
I accordingly; though, accidentally, it proved to 
it also in the way of preferment, however the 
ira, or popularity, seemed to invite another way, 
utlemcn of the law were noted for loyalty (I use 
lat time) that it was made a wonder at court that 
:r should be so. The reason was because, at the 
«storation, the profession, that commouhj follows 
1, was not well furnished with cavaliers ; and the 

fell into the hands of those who before hod the 
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vogue ; although some of them, by virtue of the Act of Indem- 
nity, escaped practising at the crown bar, as defendanta fet 
themselves. This made it a fashion, for those that rose if 
under them, to be against the court ; for they would allow 
elae to be good lawyers ; which waa a prejudice that only gn»l 
abilities, with some favour, could rise up against. But 
Mr. North, as he began, so he coutiuucd, through very groit 
opjxjsition, iu all the course of his life, which coucludcd in thi 
culmen of hia honoiu", a felicity that happens to few." 

The acrimony and dishonesty of this passage was chano 
tcristic of the writer. Characteristic of him also is the efit* 
tery with which he attributes the sordid scllialme-ss iblt 
marked himself and his brother, to all the members of tit 
liononrable profession, " which" he slanders " as commonly fat 
lowing enconragcmenta." The adulatory brother conimrndl 
Francis for early loyalty, as well as for steadfast adherent 
to his principles. It shonld be borne in mind that l-Vand* 
was not called to the bar till the Restoration had bed 
an aeeomplished fact for more thau twelve months. ThcB 
certainly exists no conclusive evidence as to his political tcmpfl 
during his student days ; but Roger records a fact which prcKI 
that the future chancellor conid in early life be tolerant aS 
respectful to republicans. 

When PVancis left Cambridge and became a student of A 
Middle Temple, Chaloncr Chute waa the treasurer of thl 
society. Chute was a stanncli supporter of Cromwell, and 
even acted as Speaker of the Commons during the commi 
wealth — or, as Roger North expresses it, he officiated as Sjieakl 
to the pseudo-House of Commons. Hcwas moreover so succculll 
in chancery practice that " if he had a fancy not to have tb 
fatigue of business, but to ])aes hia time in pleasure after Id 
own humour, he would say to the clerk, ' Tell the people I wil 
not practise this term/ and was as good as his word ; an 
then no one dare come near him with business. But when U 
clerks signified he woidd take business, he was in the i 
tulvaneed post at the bar, fully redintegrated as before, oni 
practice nothing shrunk by the discontinuance." Chaloa 
Chute had married Lady Dacrcs, the aunt of Francis Nori 
Thus the treasurer and the young man were closely couaect«i 
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unprecedented for political rancour and enmity, 
e same family were often the deadliest foes, when 
and enthusiastically supported opposite parties. 

child ean point to instances, where in the civil 
hers embraced diflcrent principles, and fought 
ither from purely prudential considerations — in 
uchever side should win, the adherent of the 
ise should have a friend at court. Of course, in 
cction was not weakened by poUtical difference ; 
difference was merely an assumption, and on 
IS there much earnestness. Family feuds about 
t enough ; but family quarrcla on questions of 
solutely ferocious. Had young Francis in his 
■mantically attached to his exiled king, he would 
d to almost any privation before he would have 
ler Chute's threshold. 

only accompanied bis father (Sir Dudley, who 
'. his father became Lord North) to the treasurer's 
gratcfidly accepted a present of money from the 
neiples be is supposed to have abhorred. " When 
irth," oljserves Lord Guildford's biographer, " his 
^r,carried him to his brother-in-law, then Treasurer 

to be admitted, he treated hard with him about 
aission, which is in the treasxirer's power to tax, 
se any one well if be picaaeth. Mr. Treasurer 
ley what be was willing to give, and {the eom- 
ig five pounds) he answered, three pounds ten 
r'ell,' said the treasurer, ' lay down the money.' 
done, he called for the young man's bat, and 
and gave it to him ; and marking the admission 
g, ' let this,' he said, ' be a beginning of your 
here."' An insight into the temper and manners 
liven by this haggling for thirty shillings between 
of the Middle Temple, and a knight who was beir 
ud a comfortable estate, and who — notwithstand- 
ins family — could not be termed an indigent man. 
illustrates that love of money which characterized 
the seventeenth centnry — and in later times, 
rell lived to see his eightieth year, or had the 
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Cromwellian dynasty in the person of Richard made a secure 
place for itself amongst hereditary governments, the young 
lawyer would have troubled himself little about the rights of 
the exiled Stuarts. He would have continued to pay assidu- 
ous court to successful practitioners of Chaloner Chute's school, 
and he would have been a complacent CromweUian. But 
when he was called to the outer bar, the king had come to his 
own ; and Francis determined on a career of loyalty. It is 
noticeable that he could have been called somewhat earher, ear 
gratis, ; but he had no anxiety to put on his gown until he was 
satisfied how parties would run. Having decided on his course 
he maintained it. By devilling for the Attorney- General, Sir 
Geoffrey Palmer, he obtained familiarity with crown business, 
and was selected to ar^e at the bar of the House of Lords 
against the reversal of the judgment of the King's Bench in 
the memorable case of " The King v. Sir John Elliot, Denzil 
HoUis, and others." The brief which he accepted had been 
(leehncd by the king's sergeants ; but the man who meant to 
be a crown lawyer did not hesitate to do the work which the 
sergeants disdained. Tlie judgment was reversed; but the 
gownsman had his reward. The job covered his hands with 
dirt and his back with silk. At thirty-one years of age 
he was made king's counsel, and forced upon the bench of the 
Middle Temple. At thirty-four years of age he was Solicitor 
General ; at thirty-seven, he was Attorney General ; a year later 
he was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; and before he had 
completed his forty-sixth year he was Lord Chancellor. " The 
very great opposition," of which Roger speaks, was strangely 
ineffectual. In truth, the lucky lawyer encountered Uttle oppo- 
sition, though maeh obloquy, in his rapid rise to infamour 
greatness. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said about the scarcdtj erf 
royalist lawyers during the civil war and the commonwealth, 
it may not be supposed that under Oliver's ascendancy there 
were no barristers, eminent in their profession and at the same 
time devoted to the House of Stuart, The Inns of Court con- 
tained many gentlemen who were used to nibble the toast float- 
ing at the top of the ale-cup or wine-cup, in order that they 
might have an excuse for muttering, as they drank, " God send 
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ell down." The attorneys who conducted the 
cavalier gentry used to testify their loyalty in 

and pleasant ways. In the pai'chmcnts of these 
ractitionera the antiquary sometimes comes upou 
r romantic attachment to the banished house, 
otectoratc, they were compelled to engross Crom- 
hriatian name; but the most loyal of them for- 
Oliver with a capital O. Of the royalist bar 
'aimer,* on whose skirts Francis North fixed his 
p, may be regarded as a type. 

Address of the Barristers and Students of Lin- 
& been too hastily accepted by many writera aa 
! legal profession in their conduct to the t*vo 
iiart kings altogether sacriticeti that reputation 

sn, Roger North Mjb of thie wortbj gentleman: — "After the 
if King Churlee 11., Sir GeoflVey Pahner wan tbo first Alloniej 
heptHcs to Cbe tiiuB of hia death. H« wnaamnn of grentai^ilitj' in 
I profeiBiun ia what ft lawyer should be — that )a, master of, and 
as lo deaplae tile learning of hia own profeesion. But vet hia 
uty were incomparable. During all ihe troubles of tbe times, bs 

emple, aprofefiaed nnd knowD cavalier; and no temptation of fear 

bia principle. He lived then in great husiueas of conveyancing, 
Kit inch BB were strict caraliera. One, 1 have beard, was au rigid 

be brought to write Oliver with a great 0. And it wasanid that 
la purchoBO tbe manor of Cbarleton, beeaune bia maater'a name 
I of it, Snch amoseiuents may bo allowed to please and divert a 
in, that lived t«aee aadei\[oy tbe fraiteof all hia honeat ambition, 
s Atlomcy General, he had meanii, by the univonul renewal of 
ing of all manner of concsrua of the crown, which, aettHng, must 
e amasaed vast wealth, as others have done and do. But bo wu 

friends tbe cavaliers, and generally gave them their fees ; not 
mew poor, fur a snrt of charity, but to others that had lesa need, 
III OS a mark of hia Iriendsliip nnd recognilion of their merits. It 
;be patents granted to General Monk, pnsnini; bia office, came to 
, and for honour and gratitude he took not a penny for himaelf. 

rare, and no wonder, for in our day the like would fail of das 
ieap'aed as a foolish weakness. It was nbservcd that all thoaa 
i his conveitaiioii or acquaintance, as well ai employment, were 
n all other respects veiy worthy men, and such aa adhered to him 
it life, and al^r he was gone, kept their integrity and resolution 
■ own ; for very few, if any, of them are yet living. He was a 
rofeuion, and took a pleasure to encoumge young students, an<^ 
bem, in his society of the Middlo Temple, to hove aceess to hiiu 

converse familiarly with bim ; and be was not ooly aHable but 
. CBSCB, M they Uirm it, with tbem." 
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for independence and courage which they have maintained at 
periods of great trial. It haa been obsen'cd with an appeai- 
ance of justice that, "during the reign of Charles II, the ba^ 
ristera became as much attached to the crown as tliej had 
formerly been to the commonwealth." This is unfair. Amongat 
the needy and ambitious niembcra of the Inns of Court the 
royal brothers found obedient slaves ; and in societies 
great degree composed of young men of fashion, with con* 
ncnionB at eourtj there was of course a strong body of barristcn- 
always ready to extol the crown, and entertain the member* tA 
the royal house with costly revels. The same was the caae 
under Charles I. But the conduct of the young cavaliers and 
idlers of the iims must not make us unjust to the more staid 
aud learned practitioners of the law. During the twenty yean 
preceding and the five-and-twcnty years following the common- 
wealth, the Inns of Court resounded with professions of loyalty] 
but in those same schools were reared the men who brought 
Charles I. to the scaffold, and also the men who drove his soa 
from the country. Such men as Jeflrcys, Seroggs, and Xortli 
were loathed by the advocates over whom they presided ; ud 
though the crown from 16G0 to 1G88 umjiieationably excrciaed 
a pernicious infiucnee on the tone and morality of the bar, it 
was powerless to corrupt the more noble aud thoughtful of the 
profession. Men educated to cxjilaiu the laws of the land 
wtTC ready to recognise the rights of the crown ; but it WM 
impossible for such men, living under the Stuarts, not to fed 
acutely the wrongs of the subject. Old Maynanl'a ready repl/i 
to William of Orange was more than a compliment ; it spolu 
the eoni-iction of the legal mind. And the Act of Settlcmcal 
which placed the judges above the caprice of the crown, u . 
memorial of the precautions taken by our lawyers against : 
rei>ctition of evils which, according to some writers, met theb 
approval.* 

• InixFEsDRMCK OF JuDQU. — It \% % popnl«f eiTOT tb«t tho goTfraign b«I poi 
to roiDove juJgei Kcording lo bii pleuure, until the reign of (leorgr UL Bj 
Act oTSettlemcnl, it was fixed tlimt \\iej bIiodM hold tlicir ippointuieiiU "qOMttfit 
M bene geurrtut." FratlicnUf , judges liud (baa hold their ■ppointmeata in oblM 
lima ; for until Ibe Sta.ftria displiuxd judgas for good conduct, the crown bul nntj, 
if ctir, diipliiccd & jadge who was Dot auppoaed to have been ^iltj of mUbebAvioinv 
The Stuarli iutrodaced the ajrelom uf breaking the laws bj' tbe aid of judtcill 
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?r8 who welcomed William of Orange, sword in 
le most notable ia William Cowper. The future 
3r was then a young barrister of the Home 
bad not been called many months, and before 
i married the fair Judith Bootli, whose virtue 
laimcd him from profligate habits, but not before 
issipation had laid the foundation for calumnies 
»1 his reputation, and disturbed his peace in 

that the prince was at Torbay, WiUiam Cowper 
' Spencer (of whose adventures mention will be 
I, together with twenty-six other young gentle- 
lemselves and rode in a body towards Oxford, 
fir Cowper, recalling this expedition, gave his 
rah, materials for the following account of her 
at the university : — " When they came near 
]und the city had a garrison, and heard the 
lid to he about 20,000 men, was encamped just 
ot learn whether those at Oxford were of the 
i's party. Coming upon the bridge, they found 
Es broke down, and an officer with three fdes of 
ac up to them, presented their muskets, and 
) they were for. Twenty-seven of the company 

i« Gnal banislimcnt of the Stuarta that ayatem ceaaeil. The Act of 
hI "quBmdiil ss bone gessoriot" for "durante betiit placito;" 
mplated that judgOBwoiildheaceforth bold office for life. Snbse- 
hnt judgea wore remoiable at the demise of the crown ; thnt a 
dilcBnl aoj of his predeci'asor'a judges and have freah auea. In 
erroDFoua haldiag-ona jaJge was displaced on the occesanon of 
lorge 111. relinquiahed thia power — giren him bj a. miscon- 
c — i.e., being well pleased with his giandfather'a bench, he 
ly Blood, and tooi away from future nionarchs the power of dia. 
St coming to iho throne. This concesaion of iiotiting but the 
Bors made the young monarch very popular, and has given rise to 
hat Judgea owe their independence to him. In the language of a 
er than of a lawyer, old Lord Hardwicke, moving the nddrosa of 
f Peers for the king's addreaa, observed with regard to this infitii- 
" Refleot upon the hialoriea of fonner times — with what diCB- 
! been obtained, I was going lo aay extorted, from tho crown by 
many BtruggJes, aomclimea after more than one negative from 
it now with thanka. Every one of your lordahips must feel 
ir brcasis which 1 have imperfectly attempted to express in 
lave now the houeur lo propose for your adoption." 
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did not care to return an answer^ fearing lead in their guts if 
these soldiers were of the king^s side : and the gentlemen bad 
only pistols^ so must have engaged with great disadvantage, 
but my father seemed nnconeemed^ and spurring his hone 
forward, flung up his hat, and cried, ' The Prince of Orange P 
which was answered by the soldiers with a shout, and tbejr 
laid planks for them to enter the town, and they were con- 
ducted to Lord Lovelace, who kept it against the king. Thej 
stayed thei'e three days, and then went on to meet the Prince 
of Orange, and came into London with him/' 

Instead of the hardships of war, the volunteers took part in 
the rejoicings* that followed the prince's bloodless victory ; and 

* The following letter from the yotiiig barrister to his wife is a vivid picture of tbt 
life of the period : — 

"Windsor, Saturday, D». 15, --8& 

" The continaall hurry wee have been in, & onr not coining to post-towna at eoa* 
veuient times, have hitherto hindered me frO writing since my last frd Ailesbory: 
Fi5 whence we sett out on Tuesday last, & dining at Thame, came about 5 9 
y« evening safe to Oxford. In this day's journey I came to understand that ov 
delays at London were fortunate, ibr y' day before a party of 12 of y« king*s bent 
had been as far as Wheatley Bridge, within five miles of Oxford, to rob or intercept ; 
w*** bridge was our way necessarily. Att y« gate of Oxford wee were stopt bj a 
guard of y* town militia and disarmed ; & it being put to my choice who of severtll 
lords that were in town wee would wait on, I chose L' Lovelace, who, knowing ay 
name and business, dismist me & company w*** civility and arms returned. 1 fomi 
y« University preparing an entertainment of musick for y« Prince (whfi they expected 
the next day frd Abington), at y* theatre, & a dinner at Christ Church College, but 
yc news of y* kg*s departure coming at 12 at night, y* prince sent word to Oxibidor 
yc alteration of his intentions, & y* he' would march y* next- day to WalKagM 
(9 miles frd Oxford) for London ; so y* on Wednesday morning wee went, k. abtnl 
2 that day mctt y* prince at Wallingford, where wee saw him dine at a little in 
w*^ great variety of meat & sauces, sweetmeats, &c., w^ it seems is pait of 
yc fatigue we admire in great generals. He lay at y« mayor's house. The next day 
being Thursday, he rode all y* way foot-pace frd thence to Henley, w^ a small gm^ 
of about 12 horse, but a very large attendance of lords and gentry, and abundanoe of 
acclamations & expressions of joy frd all y country people. Frd thence on FridiJ 
wee came with y* prince to Windsor Castle, where he was received with nml 
expressions of joy, w**^ is now unfeigned. I have hitherto quartered in y« same tawi 
w^ y* court without difficulty, & intend now to stay till y* prince comes to LoDdoSt 
You must conceive y* pleasure there is in seeing y* fountain of this happy revdulioi^ 
and y* new face of things at court, where there is nothing of y* usuall affectatios if 
terror, but extreme civility to all sorts of people : you shall see country woawi 
admitted to see him dine, & as many of y* nobles & principall men as there Is 
rt>me for dine w*^ y* prince covered. I omitt private particulars, becaoae 1 hop 
*twill not be long till I see you at London, w*'^ I guess will be on Tuesday ; y« priaoc^ 
I am informed, stays here to-day — how much longer I can't certainly tclL Tlie tmj 
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\ before William Cowpcr found an abundance 
afitaWe, if not more pleasant, tlian voluuteer- 

g atory concerning Chief Justice Holt appeared 

wr, and has been reprinted in many books of 

y of the guartls was ordered from Whitehall to 

igerous riot which had arisen in Holborn, from 

kidnapping, then carried to a great extent ; and 

le an officer was despatched to inform the Chief 

t waa doingj and to desire that be would send 

eople to attend and countenance tlie soldiers. 

laid Holt — ' let me suppose the populace should 

your appearance, or at your command ?' ' Our 

to fire upon tbem,' ' Then mark, sir, what I 

lould be a man killed iu consequence of such 

I arc tried before me for murder, I will take 

!id every soldier of your party shall be hanged. 

: who sent you, and tell them that no officer of 

mpany soldiers; the laws of this kingdom are 

ted by the sword. This aSair belongs to civil 

iers have nothing to do here.' Then ordering 

nd some constables to accompany bim, be 

scene of tumult, and the pojiulace, on bis as- 

tice should be done on the objects of tbcir in- 

'sed in a peaceable manner." Tbia story is very 

t points to an interesting and aignificant event, 

incredible that Holt said " the laws of this 

t to be executed by tbe sword." He was too 

itional lawyer to hold that military force could 

Employed in quelling civil insurrection. The 

a this : — On the occasion of a riot in Holbom, 

ty required, as tbe supreme conservator of tbe 

aid the military ; and instead of converting a 

. massacre, he prevailed ou the mob to disperse 

g a single drop of blood. Declining to co- 

liers on au unarmed nmltitude, he discharged 

opiQ. jon coiiceire of i( att LondDii, as I'm informed; & je 
^ men. S' H. Aaliurst baa ventured lo come hillier. The 
AHT EOlDg. We ate all Verr wall." 
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the ancient function of his office with words instead of sabres^ 
with grave counsel instead of cruel violence. Under similar 
circumstances Chief Justice Odo would have clad himself in 
mail^ and crushed the rabble beneath the feet of his war-horse. 
At such a summons George Jefireys^ having fortified himself 
with a magnum of claret and a pint of strong water^ would 
have accompanied the king^s guards^ and with noisy oaths 
would have bade them give the rascals a taste of cold sted 
Wearing his judicial robes^ and sustained by the majesty of 
the law, William III/s Chief Justice preserved the peace without 
sacrificing life. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



Be Gordon Riots, in the year 1780, some of our 
ivcre compelled to figlit — aud fly. TLcrc are so 
why insurgents should conceive a strong dislike 
id its professors ; and there are so many consi- 
Icring lawyers hateful to the classes which supply 
rial of mobs, tliat the student feels no surprise 
■■ outbreak of a riot, he sees the violence of the 
cted against the entire body or particular members 
rotherhood. As he sneaked out of Bristol, beyond 
he infiiriated rabble who yelled for bis blood, Sir 
irell was but the last of a long line of lawyers who 
pelled to retreat, with more baste than dignity, 
Ineas of popidar fury. Of one great jurist and 
3 famous for legal knowledge thau personal deli- 
ing the Reform agitation of '32 saved his neck 
of bis feet, the story ran that he escaped from 
nder the disguise of a clean shirt. 
I George Gordon's indiscreet followers rose for 

our Protestant religion, they resolved to sweep 
ers, whilst they applied the hesom of destructiou 
iests. With this laudable intention they laid 
snple, whither the barristers had congregated in 

Not only the barristers occupying chambei-s in 
Mt non-resident members of both societies were 
King's Bench Walk, iu the gardens, and in the 
g to the two principal gates. Householders in 
larc and Ormoud Street, in Bedford Row and 

Street, left their windows to the rage of the 
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rioters^ and brought their wives^ daughters^ and plate-chests 
within the protection of their college walls. 

In those days Lord Eldon was still a young man^ living in 
Carey Street^^ in a house that contained his business chambeis 
as well as Mrs. Scott's drawing-room. This was the period 
during which he in his old age believed himself to have endured 
cruel and humiliating poverty — ^the period when he used to run 
into Clare Market and buy sixpennyivorths of sprats for his wife's 
suppers. There is no need to say that if John Scott ever bought 
sprats^ as he described in his later days^ his conduct was not 
justified by narrow means ; and that^ instead of winning success 
after a hard struggle against adverse fortune^ he commenced 
the practice of his profession with more than sufficient pecu- 
niary means^ and imder advantageous circumstances. Instead of 
waiting through long years for an income^ his fee-book told a fiat* 
tering tale from the date of his first circuit. His friends in 
Northumberland and Durham sent him briefs as soon as he was 
called in February, 1776; in the following year he received 
j£200 firom one client ; and at the time of his altogether ima» 
ginary distress, he was the luckiest member of the junior bar. 
In 1780^ the year when his argiuncnt in Akroyd v. Smiih$(m 
made him famous, and placed him in possession of a highly 
lucrative practice, he was well known in Chancery, to whidi 
court he already thought of confining himself ; in the King's 
Bench, where he deemed himself ill-treated by Lord Mansfield, 
who was accused of showing favour to Westminster Oxfcffd 
men ; and on the Northern circuit, where in that same year he 
was appointed Solicitor General of the Grand Court established 
for the trial of barristers charged with mock ofiences. 

When the Gordon rioters filled London with alarm^ no 
member of the junior bar was more prosperous and popular 
than handsome Jack Scott ; and as he walked from his honae 
in Carey Street to the Temple, with his wife on his arm^ he 
returned the greetings of barristers who, besides liking him fiv 
a good fellow, thought it prudent to be on good terms with a 

* His first LoDflon residence was in Cnrsitor Street, his habitation tiiere bein^ t 
little house opposite Sloman^s Bponfpng-house. '* Sioman^s*' — the sponging-boaM 
described in Mr. Disraeli's ''Henrietta Temple'* and Mr. Thackeraj'i " 
Fair/' was pulled down some eighteen months biuce. 
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ichicve eminence. Dilatory in Iiia early as well 
ears, Scott left his house that morning half an 
Already it was known to the mob that the 
e aBsembling in their college ; and a cry of " The 
the lawyers" had been raised in Whitefriars and 

Before they reached the Middle Temple gate, 
9. Scott were assaulted more than onec. The 
, Bessie Surtees from a host of rivals, and carried 
nst the will of her parents and the wishes of his 
ja able to protect her from serious violence. But 
lutiful creature was safe within the Temple, her 
I, and when at length she stood in the centre of 
sited and admiring barristers, her head was bare, 
ts fell loose upon her shoulders. " Tlie scoundrels 
Bessie," whispered John Scott ; " hut neier mind, 
you your hair." 

the subjugation of the rioters, and when Lord 
n's madness had come to be regarded as a jest 
I outrage, the Templars found pleasure in telling 
;hey fought, or rather how bravely they would 
\ they had been allowed to have their own way. 
Tories concerning their valour, many of them are 
! true, and some too true to he good, 
•ough used to tell that, when the Gordon rioters 
jraple, he and a strong body of barristers, headed 
of the guards, were stationed in the Inner Temple 
it, having complete confidence in the strength of 
gate, they spoke bravely of their desire to be 
le other side. At length the gate was forced. 
sll into confusion and were about to beat a re- 
e sergeant, a man of infinite humour, cried out 
mt voice, " Take care no gentleman fires from 
I words struck awe into the hearts of the as- 
caused tlie barristers to laugh. Tlie mob, who 
leither laughter nor armed resistance, took to 

all whom they met that the bloody-minded 
armed to the teeth, and enjoying themselves. 
IS saved. 
ixquisitely comical version of the incident to 
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which Judge Burrough's narrative points, came firom Lord 
Erskine's lips in November, 1819 ; when in the House of Lords, 
speaking upon Lord Lansdowne^s motion for an inquiry into 
the state of the coimtry, he condemned the conduct of the 
yeomanry at the "Manchester Massacre,'' as certain ardent 
partisans even of this day designate the dispersion of Orator 
Himt's meeting of workmen. "By an ordinary display of 
spirit and resolution,'' observed the brilliant egotist to his 
brother peers, who were so impressed by his complacent volu- 
bility and good-humoured self-esteem, that they were for the 
moment ready to take him at his own valuation, " insurrectkHi 
may be repressed without violating the law or the constitution. 
In the riots of 1780, when the mob were preparing to attack 
the house of Lord Mansfield, I ofiered to defend it with a 
small military force; but this oflTer was unluckily rejected: 
and afterwards, being in the Temple when the rioters were 
preparing to force the gate, and had fired several times, I went 
to the gate, opened it, and showed them a field-piece which I 
was prepared to discharge in case the attack was persisted in. 
They were daimted, fell back, and dispersed." This is a good 
specimen of the vain-glorious statements which Erskine fre- 
quently made under the influence of egotism, high spirits, and 
lawless fancy. Walter Scott had some reason for his sweeping 
judgment — " Tom Erskine was positively mad !"* 

Lord Mansfield had reason to think the Gordon rioters leiB 
manageable than Lord Erskine, after a lapse of almost forty years, 
supposed them to have been. An enlightened champion of reli- 
gious liberty, who in parliament raised his voice for the Catholics, 

* In Lord Eldon's "Anecdote Book" there is a gate story amongst the notes on 
the Gordon Riots :-^" Wo youngsters," says the aged lawyer, "at the Tempis 
determined that we would not remain inactive during such times ; so we introdnoed 
ourselves into a troop to assist the military. We armed ourselves as well as we coold^ 
and the next morning we drew up in the court, ready to follow out a troop of soUieit 
who were on the guard. When, however, the soldiers had passed through the gitei 
it was suddenly shut in our faces, and the ofiBcer in command shouted from the dlMr 
side — ' Gentlemen, I am much obliged to you for your intended assistance, hot 1 
do not choose to allow my soldiers to be shot, so I have ordered you to be locked in ;* 
and away he galloped." This ofiBcer had a voice fit for a commander. Above ths 
roar of the mob, he uttered these words so distinctly that they penetrated the paaeb 
of a massive and iron-cased gate, and were audible to John Scott, notwithitandiog 
the hubbub and commotion within the barrier. 
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;he beach shielded an uufortmiate member of the 
;h from the mjustice of the law, this great Chief 
in object of especial abhorrence to the miserable 
styled themselves "The General Protestant Asso- 
Friday, June 2, when the akty thousand rioters, 
half-witted nobleman, marched from St. George's 
Loudon Bridge, and through the City to West- 
l Mansfield was one of the peers who were sub- 
tal insult on their way to their House of Parlia- 
is carriage passed down Parliament Street he was 
yells, and the windows of the coach were broken 
Before the servants of the House of Lords suc- 
cuing him from the rabblcj he had been subjected 
inal violence that on taking his seat on the wool- 
, ThnrloVs substitute, he showed marks of indig- 
iru robes and disordered wig. When that day of 
race had closed, he drove from Westminster to his 
t again encountering the defenders of our reformed 

ob resolved to wreak their vengeance upon him in 
I manner. Hatred of the judge who was unani- 
ed to be the most accomplished and learned lawyer 
was one of the motives which inspired them to 
Temple, in the hope of destroying the whole ac- 
of which he was a conspicuous chief. To sack 
was beyond their power, but they were able to 
!iicf Justice's house in the north-cast comer of 
Square. On the night of June 0, when the riot 
mitted to rage for four or five days, a dense mass 
j surrounded the mansion, and speedily accom- 
rork of destruction. The attack had been antici- 
o adequate means had been taken for the Chief 
tection. Magistrates, indeed, had wished to sur- 
puse with foot-guarda ; hut fearing that the presence 
crs would increase rather than lessen the danger, 
eld requested that they should be stationed iu the 
;. George's, Bloomsbury, away from the observation 
i. It was thought that in case of an attack the 
could leave their place of concealment, and drive 
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the mob from the square. When the rioters, however, entered 
the square, their number was so great that the soldiers made 
no attempt to disperse them. After the leaders of the rout 
struck the front door with hammers and iron bars, the 
earl and his countess escaped by a postern gate from their 
premises, which were speedily in the hands of the rabble. The 
assailants were enthusiasts — not thieves. Destruction was 
ordered ; robbery was denoimced. " Death to Thieves !" was 
the cry. Of course the patriots were permitted to eat the 
contents of their enemv's larder and to drain his wine ; but 
apart fr^m victuals and drink they took away nothing of the 
judge's property. They broke mirrors, slit pictures down and 
across, and hurled costly furniture into the bonfires which 
made the gloomy square bright as daylight. One scoundrel 
was seen throwing a quantity of silver plate and gold coin into 
the flames, and as the precious metals left his hands, be 
thanked God that they would not be spent on masses. When 
the house had been thoroughly gutted and sacked it was set 
on fire. 

The loss of his library, containing books given him by Pope 
or annotated by Bolingbroke, and manuscripts by his own 
hand, was the part of his misfortune which Lord Mansfield 
felt most acutely. There was (if the parliamentary rcportcn 
may be trusted) deep sensation in the House of Peers, when 
the earl, on June 19, not a fortnight after the destruction of 
his mansion, said, " My lords, the noble duke who last ad- 
dressed the House is utterly mistaken in supposing that the 
employment of the military to suppress the late riots proceeded 
from any extraordinary exertions of the royal prerogative, and 
in his inference that we were living under martial law. I hold 
that His Majesty, in the orders he issued by the adrice of his 
ministers, acted perfectly and strictly in accordance with the 
common law of the land and the principles of the constitution ; 
and I will give you my reasons within as short a compass as 
possible. I have not consulted books ; indeed^ I have none to 
consult/* 

The poet who was Thurlow's friend, in the days when the 
brusque Lord Chancellor was briefless Ned Thurlow, wrote — 
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" AdJ Murray BJgha o'er Popo and Swift, 
And mnnj a treaenre more, 
The weQ-jttdg'd pnrcliasB and the gift, 
That grac'd hia letter'd storo. 
" Their pngaa mangled, burnt, ood torn, 
Tlieir luaa waa hia alone ; 
But Bgca jet to come shall moam 
The burning of Ma own. 



" When Ti-it and geniua meet their doom 
In ali-deTOOriug flaniB, 
They tdll ua of the fate of Roms, 
And bid ua f«ar tho same. 
" O'er Murray'a Inia the Muaea wept, 
Thoy felt tho rude alann ; 
Tat bleaa'd the gnardian care that kept 
His Bscmd head from harm." 

les were destroying Lord Mansfield's house in 
juare. Lord Thurlow was expecting a visit from 
reat Ormond Street. A guard of soldiers had 

for his protection ; and instead of concealing 
jacent church, he not only received them within 

ostentatiously exhibited them at his windows, 
^erly marching and count crmarcliiug the red- 
windows that looked into the thoroughfare, he 
ressiou on beholdci's that he was surrounded by a 

His house was spared ; and when the danger had 
tated that his good fortune was due to this military 
it it is more probable that the rioters passed him 
e had never offended their particular prejudices, 
iwyera have never been slow to extol their own 
ilitary prowess. In the garrulous remiuiscencea 
ra, when port wine had warmed his heart and 
ffened joints, Lord Eldon was wont to astonish 
aeys and placemen who surrounded his table 

his valiant conduct in repelUng the Corn Rioters 
his house in Bedford Square. When British 
^ted the disastrous Com BiU, which produced a 

woe and crime in the following generation, few 
re more unpopular than Lord Eldon. He was 
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not especially accountable for the measure ; but he wi 
resolute and outspoken leader of the party who originated 
passed it, and he had rendered himself unpopular hy 
a petition that counsel should be allowed to argue against 
bill in behalf of the City of London. 

On March 6j 1815, his house was attacked at a late hour 
the evening. The soldiers on duty at the British Museum 
were called to the Chancellor's protection, and they entered 
the Eedfoi-d Square mansion by aback door, just as the rioteia 
carried the front entrance. The military and the foremost iii- 
suTgenta met in the hallj and as they exchanged glances,. 
Lord Eldon exclaimed to an imaginary force in the haik- 
ground, " Guards in the rear, reserve your fire." According 
to the recollection of the aged peer, the mob on hearing these 
words fell back j whereupon, availing himself of their confusion, 
he sprang across the threshold, and with his own hands cap- 
tured two of the retiring enemy. " If you don't mind what 
you are about, lads," cxelaimcd the Chancellor, shaking the 
prisoners when he had hauled them into his house, " you will 
all come to be hanged." " Perhaps so, old chap," answered one 
of the rascals, with admirable coolness ; " but I think it looks 
now as if you would be hanged first." In order that this 
menace might not be fulfilled, Lord Eldon, together with the 
women of his family, retreated by a back way to the BrititJi 
Museum, under the protection of a strong military escort. 
Beyond tearing up iron rails and breaking windows, the mob 
did little harm ; and when the Duke of Wellington, on th« 
following day, called in Bedford Square, the Chancellor pn^ 
claimed the success of hia stratagem, aud enjoyed the gresl 
soldier's eourteous answer — " I am glad, my lord, that yoo 
have taken to act the general, only when I have left the field; 
for you certainly would have beaten me in that career." 
Though the Chancellor continued to reside in Bedford Square, 
he did not for the next three weeks think it prudent to cross 
the threshold of his front door ; during which time he went 
from his house to Westmiuster vid the Museum Gardens,' at* 
tended by Townsend, the Bow Street runner, and a boc^ 
of constables. At least, his lordship says so.* 

* Lord Eldon'fl " AnBcdole-Book " contaiua another Btorj of liis Taloor, wbkl^ 
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Ea hia later years Ei'skine used to recall Ms military expe- 
ces with much humour and some artistic cmbcUishmeuta, 
TQg served in the navy as midshipman and acting lieutenant, 
he bought an ensign's commission in the First Foot, and did 
regimental duty in Engliah garrison towns aud at Minorca. As 
an ensign he married the pretty girl to whom he was a loring 
and loyal husband ; and as an ensign, stationed at Minorca, he 
was enthusiastic in his sympathy for General Moatyn, when that 
Governor was trounced in an action for false imprisonment and 
other illegal treatment brought against him in the Common 
Pleas by Fabrigas. Carried away by his anger with the jury 
who had returned a verdict for Fabrigas with damages of 3000/., 
the ensign, whom British juries in the course of a few years 
raised to opulence and fame, actually wrote a lampoon on trial 
by a jury. 

In hia old age he said, " I remember well the news coming 
out to Malta of the verdict in the case of Fabrigas and Mostyn. 
I was then in the garrison, and we all took the side of our 

perhaps, was not witbout s. Ipaven of truth. It relates to an ad7enture which 
OMBired wLhq he was a young man upon the Nortberu Circuit. " I was," aays tha 
Ulobiograpber, " ccuDsel for a bigbwaymaD at Durham, who waa certainly guilty, 
linl against whom no sufficient case waa made out by legal evideaoe, I would not 
Md tlia proBBOution by croBS-e]taniination, and, remaining quiet, ray client waa ac- 
quitted aud discharged. Sitting in my lodgicga in the evening, a very ill-lmkiug 
fellow, whose face 1 tad Been before, but could not at first recollect where — for ha 
bid changed hia dross — burst in, iny clerk being absent, and said — ' Lawyer Scott, 
yoa owe me two guinea. You were my counsellor to-day, and you did nothing for 
idb'. I am therefore come to have my fee back again : and my fee I will have !' I 
teized the poker, and said, ' Sirrah, although yoa escaped to-day, when you deserved 
to he hanged, you shall he banged to-morrow fur attempting to rob mo, unless you 
initantly depart.' At that moment my clerk luckily came in, and the highwayman 
■Innk fM, or I am net sure that he would not hare carried away with him not only 
hii own fee,but all the fees I had received on the circuit." In criminal practica 
John Scott used to watch his client's case attentively, always on the alert to argua 
any point of law that might arise, and giving advice anitod to every exigency ; but 
in cosea where ho was not satisfied of the prisoner's innocence, ho abatiiined from 
lengthy cross-exami nations. He bolieTod that prisoners wera oftan brought to tho 
gallowa by their counsel, whoao indiscreet questiona not seldom assisted the prose- 
culioo rather than the accused. Criminal barrislcra at the present day know well 
the dangsra of crosa-examination. But when John Scott picked up guineas in " the 
rope- walk," those dangers were greater and more numerous, for aa counsel might not 
Bpeak for the defence on qneations of fact, barristers could not bury under spocioua 
iiiigrepn>«ntatiDiiB the ugly circumstauceB which they had brought to light by 
examinatian. 
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worthy and popular governor, whom we thoaght very ill use!; 
and we drank tliat day at the mess a hearty damnatioii to the 
jury who brought in that verdict. Getting warm with indig- 
nation and wine, I lampooned the jury after dinner in some 
extempore verses, little thinking that I shoxild ever have anjihing 
to say to a jury myself, I forget exactly how they ran, lint 
the idea was that the ghost of Great Alfred came from the abodei 
of tlie hlcst to survey the results of the institutions he had 
founded in life j and I supposed him present at the verdict of 
the jiiry ogainat Governor Mostyn. The concluding verses were 
these : — 

" Tl;e monarcli'B pulo fac^o waa nith blusliea eafiiiscd, 
To observe right and wrong b; twelve villains coaiiiBed, 
And kicking them all in the heat of his furj, 
Cried ' Cursed bo the daj I invented a jury 1' " 

In his moments of proudest triumph, Erskine selected for Ma 
heraldic device the motto " Trial by Jury," 

Tom Erskine used to wear his lieutenant's uniform in London 
society, after he had decided to quit the army and enter the 
law. Until lie had actually sold his lieutenant's commissioiij 
the uniform of the " Royals" was his ordinary costume at 
dinner-parties and iu theatres. During the Easter and Trinity 
terms of 1775 he ate his dinners at Lincoln's Inn, amongst 
students who beheld with amusement his scarlet regimentals. 
under his black gown. Gossip does not say whether he worBj 
his military clothes in the diniug-hall of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, wliere he kept terms during his educational career at 
Lincoln's Inn. 

At the close of the last century, when all ranks of the na- 
tion armed in order that they might drive the Frenchmen into 
the sea if the First Napoleon should venture to tlirow a hostile 
force on our sliores, the lawyers of London raised three sepi^ 
rate volunteer corps. Instead of combining their numbert 
the Inns of Court established two regiments — the B.I.C.A., a 
Bloomsbiu'y and Inns of Court Association, and the Temple 
Corps; the B.I.C.A. was also called the Lincoln's Inn Voluiw 
teers ; and when the Temple Corps received from Sberidu 
the sobriquet of " The Devil's Own," the mob christened thi 
Lincoln's Inn men " The Devil's Invineibles." Of these tm 
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nple Corps was the more favouralily known. It 
o members of tlie Beneli and Bar, and legal dig- 
d its muaterB. Of this corps Erskine was colonel ; 
of him. Lord Campbell says : — " I did once, and 
him putting his men tLrough their mancEuvres, on 
ening in tlie Temple Gardens, and I well recol- 
ive the word of commiind firom a paper which he 
m, and in which I conjectured that his * iustrue- 
itten out as in a brief."* 

ivalry and some ill feeling existed between the two 
3 estimation of the public and also of the legal 
! Lincoln's Inn corps was the inferior regiment. 
Own" comprised a larger number of judges and 
leaders of the bar, and declined to enrol any 
■yer who was not a member of an Inn of Court, 
and, the " Invincibles" were glad to increase their 
seruits drawn from the inferior rank of the profes- 
nission of attorneys subjected the corps to jokes 
DOS and pimgeut. It was said that when Lieu- 
Cox, the Master in Chancery, who commanded 
; the word " Charge," two-thirds of his rank and 
their note-books and wrote down 6». %d. Not- 
;he ungenerous ridicule cast upon the B.I.C.A., 
t lawyers scn-ed in its ranks. John Scott was 
ter his elevation to the ix;eragc, and Attorney 
subsequently Lord EUcnborough) was retained 
ths in the awkward squad because he failed to 
uirements of the drill -sergeant. " During the 
on used to say, " I became one of the Lincoln's 
, Lord EUcnborough at the same time being one 
It happened, unfortunately for the military 
)th of us, that we were turned out of the awk- 
for awkwardness. I think EUcnborough was more 
I was, hut others thought it was difficult to de- 
of us was the worst." lliis expulsion certainly 

I the liingmpher of " Tho ChancoUora" laja — " Of Iho other two 
r comtumiJerB in tbo mctropuliB, onu held been a mtllcr, and went 
ilmlSocis," unci tlie other Qctnallywaa a paslry-cook in thoCilj, 
>od turtle-soap, and be TUd dubbed Marebal Turuen." 
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did not occur at an early date of the regiment's career, and it 
may be presumed that the cjertmcnt never actually occurred 
but that Eldon and EUenborough irere irregular attendants md 
awkward soldiers on parade can be easily believed by the pre- 
sent writer, who without arrogance may claim for himself the 
honour of being the most inefficient private in the 
Inns of Court corps. 

" I think/' said Lord EldoOj when he was an old 
" the finest sight I eier beheld was the great review in Hyd( 
Park before George III. The king in passing addresBeJ 
Tom Erskine, who was colonel, asking him the name of ha 
corps. He answered, ' The Devil's Own.' The Lincoln's 
Inn Volunteers always went by the name of ' The DevU'S 
Invincibles.' " The king's courtesy to the Templars filled thft 
hearts of the Iniincibles with jealousy and wrath ; for ttej 
received no similar attention, 

A letter written by Scott soon after the review, shows thiiJ 
in his old age he faithfully recalled the emotions roused by the 
spectacle. " "We had a most glorious exhibition," he wrote 
June 6, 1799, " here on the king's birthday, in the review of 
the volunteer corps, which furnished much the most maj 
cent spectacle I have ever seen. As a non-effective in an 
awkward squadron, I had the modesty not to show myself in 
arms, though I have military character enough to attend the 
drill occasionally in a more private scene. Your firiend. 
Major Sir "William Scott's corps, not having yet been bold 
enough to attempt the strong measure of firing, were also 
absent." 

The corps that had not attempted the strong measure 
firing was a corps of doctors and proctors, who, notwithstand* 
ing their strong reasons for approving any continental war 
which England was a partner, became warlike under the dread 
of an invasion. This regiment of civilians, the third 
composed of metropolitan lawyers, was under the command d 
Lord Eldoii's elder brother, Sir William Scott, better knovi 
to ordinary readers of the present day as Lord Stowcll. 

Before the volunteer movement of that period died out, tl 
Lincoln's Inn corps was disbanded, when those of its ol 
members who were Inns of Court men aud wished to coutinv 



!xerciseSj joined " The De\-il's Own/' The present 
thority for this statement ia Mr. Eapinasse, who 
ats of the Lincoln's Inn corps were round, sur- 
1 black bearskin across the croivn. A tall red 
ither composed of the hackles of a cock, rose in 
it, and presented a martial and grenadier-like 
But all that military gaiety had no charms for 
could not be reconciled to a round, and pined 
; he never on coming to the parade omitted his 
igainst the bad taste of Sir William Grant, and 
ornament with which he had chosen to furnish 
is regrets became insupportable. Notwithstand- 
ats of our eommanding officerj and the rank of 
privates, our military character was not splendid, 
:d into the Law Association, commanded by Lord 

rskine was a poor commander, he held just views 
to the volnntecr movement. ^ATien the govem- 
s maintained that the volunteers had bound 
I the service till the end of the war, Erskine 
ly opposite opinion. " If," he said, " the term 
ipposed to be satisfied by the original spontane- 
e enrolment, leaving him afterwards bound, then 
i soldier must equally be considered to be a 
d, with the difference of receiving money, and 
EDt of service excepted, would be on an equal 
as to merit and independence." After much 
G question was brought into the King's Bench, 
■lllcnborough (of the B.I.C.A.) had risen to be 
court. Attorney- General Perceval appeared for 
Ent, and Erskine replied. The unanimous de- 
judges confirmed the opinions given by the 
3 Devil's Own, and settled the question in favour 
y volunteers who having felt war's alarms were 
m devoting their energies to peaceful pursuits. 
sli lawyers have not, in aught that concerns their 
;ation] degenerated since the days of Erskine, is 
enthusiasm with which they prepared for bloody 
irilj 18't8, and by the resolution with which they 
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have mamtaincd the efficiency and character of their Volnnteei 
Rifle Corps, since the death of that good soldier and courteoni 
gentleman, Lieutenant- Colonel BrewBter, under whose tnition 
and command the regiment renewed the eclat of Erskiiie'i 
" Temjilars." 

In the first rank of oar present legal dignitaries, there ia at 
least one eminent man whose pereonal career is another proof 
that wearers of the sword mar aspire to the honours of the 
gown. Like Ersfcine, Lord Chelmsford made his first veatnre 
in the fighting trade. As a midshipman on board the Cambmn, 
Frederick Thesiger assisted in the second bombardment of 
Copenhagen ; and having, both as advocate and wit, equalled 
Thomas Erskiiie'a splendid renown, he, like Erskine, won the 
seals, and resigned them after a brief tenure of office. Lord 
Erskine held the Great Seal for fonri:een and Lord Chelmsford 
for sistccn nionthH : Iiord Erskine retired from office witk' 
reasonable expectations of a speedy restoration to the woolsack, 
and in like manner when Lord Chelmsford delivered up tlie 
Bcala ia 1859, he had little reason to suppose that he 
entering on six years of opposition and comparative obacn- 
rity. It is not probable that the Conservative Chancellor 
will live for sLt more years without again tasting the sweets of 
office; and in his privacy he has the aatisfaetion of knowing 
that the warmest opponents of his party would find in his rfr- 
turn to power some consolation for their own political defeat, 
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[II-LAWTEES ON HOESEBACK. 

CHAPTER XV. 

HR. MANSFIELD BKASINGFACE. 

of the last century popular satirists took plea- 
tributing to the legal profession, especially to its 
order, an almost total ignorauce of matters 
koraes and horHembiiship. It was their humour 
ic clergy as enthusiastic supporters of hunting ; 
awyers always came to grief, when vanity in- 
wear pink, or the gibes of their companions 
into a display of equestrian deficiency. At 
ie ridea like a bishop," was an expression of 
he laughter of the field followed the strange 
was said to " look like a lawyer." At a some- 
te sporting novels were by mo means compli- 
jctors in the saddle, but they were far more 
. practitioners. The apothecary iu pink, apur- 
;y to a gallop by the side of country gentlemen, 
■t object for ridicule ; and aa Irish novelist even 
i to enliven his pages by telling how a noble 
,d3, a Fitzgerald by name and blood, actually 
country doctor in the presence of a numerous 
impudence in presuming to participate in the 
locial superiors. It is but fair to Ireland, and a 
lay that such imseemly violence accords neither 
nent nor with the fecUngs of huntsmen ; and the 
as frequently heard Irish gentlemen declare this 
' a baseless fabrication. But though satirists 
ifer the man of medicine with supercdious plea 
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santry, he was seldom charged with total equestrian incapacity. 
His nag might have been galled by the collar ; its knees might 
be scarred and its wind touched; the man himself might be 
depicted as '^ a perfect beast of a druggist/' but he was iJlowed 
to hold lus own amongst horsemen^ up to the maximum of his 
steed's capabilities. The caricaturist was compeUed to allow a 
certain amount of equestrian faculty to the man who spent the 
greater part of his time in the saddle, riding at the gallop to 
relieve women in labour, and saving his credit for promptness 
by short cuts across country. Sterne was not wrong in 
making Dr. Slop's steed a miserable little pony; but the 
novelist erred in representing the doctor as unable to 8tid[ 
upon its back. Sporting novels of more recent date have for 
the most part abstained from reproducing the blunder d 
'' Tristram Shandy." 

That lawyers have been treated with greater severity and 
injustice is no matter for surprise. Popular prejudice for cen- 
turies depicted them as despoilcrs of the helpless, and ai 
consummate artists in fraud. Whenever an orphan was nn- 
juHtly deprived of his estate, a lawyer's brain devised the 
scheme — a lawyer's hand constructed the instrument of spolia- 
tion. In every villany that same hand takes part. It picb 
the widow's pocket, inserts the clause which strips a generom 
patron of his estates, destroys the evidence of the true heir^i 
legitimacy, substitutes the spurious will, falsifies accounts, pens 
the libel, distributes gold to lying witnesses, and gathers into 
a private store the moneys which it has no right to toncL 
Sweep away the lar-r-r-yers, as poor Mr. Trulliber used to call 
them, and forthwith there would be an end of triumphant 
roguery. The lawyer is the typical knave, the arch-villaini 
the perjured monster, the heartless demon of our social system. 
As " the greatest scoundrel unhung," long since consigned hy 
the unanimous but impotent wishes of his fcUow-countrymei 
to endless perdition, how justly is he punished by those imagina* 
tivc avengers of injured innocence, who lure him across the 
backs of skittish marcs, flay his abominable visage with bull- 
finches, souse him in running waters, and eventually break hii 
neck in a steeple-chase. 

Even in these enlightened days, when Free Trade and i 
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nee have dispelled some of tlie mists of popular 
Britisli heart beats glwUy over the sufferings of 
10 comes to grief in a huu ting-field. 
iry comes before this writer of a visit which he 
y years since to a great man's country seat. It 
ow this writer came to be invited to a great man's 
it needfiil to enumerate the many pleasures of 
pery four-and-twenty hours brought new events 
d amongst the faces then seen for the first time 
aan's bouse was the smooth countenance of Mr. 
asingface^ of the common law bar. Tlirough 
iedge of law, incessant loiiuaciousncss, and a 
'easing a certain class of clients with a scnae of 
1 omnipotence, Mr. Mansfield Brasingfacc is well 
; achieved a conspicuous and lucrative place in 
He has recently taltcu ailk without any dimi- 
ome; but at the time to which this paragraph 
f points, he was a rising man on circuit and in 
Hall. In consequence of the zeal and ability 
tiaycd as one of Lord Banict's counsel in the 
Liord Bamct v. Great Western Railway Company, 
t down for a week's holiday by his enthusiastic 
it. 

field Brasingfacc had created a favourable im- 
le Judges by his argument - in behalf of Lord 
uesttonablej but he was Icsa fortunate on ap- 
the great people of Doldrum Castle. Indeed 
a for thinking that Lord Baniet blushed for 
soon as he saw him stripped of nig and 
For liimself, Mansfield had no misgivings, 
ional auecess had on no previous occasion opened 
r of high tocicty. His first entrance was un- 
to the drawing-room, where the people asscm- 
ttuer, he tripped with needless agility, holding 
hands which he had been pleased to cover with 
of a pale straw-coloured kid. His first effect 
IS, He must have seen the glances that were 
he men and women ; but when it concerned his 
iC was ahvays slow to catch the meaning of a 
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glance. At dinner he did not lessen the unfayourable im- 
pression. Having taken Erskine for a precedent with regud 
to his straw-coloured gloves^ fix)m the beginning to the end of 
dinner he resolutely carried out Lord Brougham's precept, that 
the young barrister who means to make a figure at the oomnum 
law bar should avail himself of every opportunity for talking. 
Wishing to show that he was perfectly at his ease, thinking thit 
his professional advancement might be accelerated by a brilliant 
display of dinner- table oratory, and in the fulness of his ben^ 
ficence anxious to contribute to the general enjoyment, the 
young man gave reins to his loquacity. Mercifid heaveiui! 
how he talked, waving his gloves over his plate, and flushing 
with triumph whenever people laughed with him, in order that 
he might not sec how they were laughing at him ! Porcelain, 
Italian art, diplomatic arrangements at the Tuileries, histoi; 
of the Oi)cra, psychology of women, and Jesuit missions in 
China, were amongst the subjects on which he spoke with pro- 
digious erudition. By rising to withdraw, the ladies abmptfy 
stopjxjd his learned monologue on '' Lace." When the moi 
drew together over their claret, he lectured them on the dog 
and horse of ancient sculpture. 

Tliat same night, at an airly hour o' th' momin', in an out- 
of-the-way room of the castle, cigars were jsmoked by Lord ] 
Arthur Fcnchurch, Admiral Stepney, Lieut.-Colonel Shadwclli 
of the lOth Lancers, old Peter Docks (of the West India family)i 
Ned Poj)lar, of the Treasury, Sir John Limehouse, and Charlie 
Blackwall, of the Blues. For ten minutes the smokers main- 
tained a silence that was at last broken by Peter Docks sayingi 
in his most vicious tone of voice, '' My lads, we must kill that 
lawyer. If we don^t kill him he^U talk us to death. So let 
us toss up at once, and see who is to throw the tomahawk" 
Tliis sanguinary proposal not being received with the granty 
which it deserved. Admiral Stepney, who clearly took the pro- 
poser's new of the case, observed, in a most business-like tonci 
''It's all well to laugh; but something must be done. He 
spoiled my rubber by jawing at the top of his voice about the 
origin and history of cards ; and if we don't shut him up, he 
wont let us play billiards at peace. AI^Tiat's to be done?** 
Further silence; and dense volumes of smoke. At lengthi 
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n himself up to liis full height of sis feet two 
lowly pulled out his moustacbioB with both hands, 
kwallj of the Blues, took the cigar from bis lips 

to apeak. " Leave him to me," said the oracle, 
11 moimt liim on my chestnut marc. To-morrow 
gewer !" A hum of applause ! 

can sometimes hold their own in the hunting- 
[ested, citing the ease of a learned sergeant who is 
u the shires. 

returned Charlie Blaekwall, " lawyers can imde, 
■ don't give tongue like that fl'r." After a pause 
The snob has never tlirowu liis leg over pig- 

r suggested, mildly — 

is a nuisance ; but you mayn't break his neck 
5 he can't help it." 

I help coming here, sir, couldn't he?" roared the 
?eter Docks, adding an imprecation that shall not 
I to this page. 

not break his neck?" inquired Sir John Limc- 
ciety won't miss bim. There'll he another bore 
ace." 

nterposed Colonel Shadwell. "The fellow won't 
1 harm. The deWI takes care of his own." 
id Charlie Blaekwall, " I shan't kill him. I'll 
omc alive; but," he continued, turning to me, 
e, my boy, that you Lave something to turn into 

nding his many fine qualities and aecomplisb- 
ist be admitted that Charlie Blaekwall remains 
ay notably ignorant of and indilFercnt about the 
lich divides the British penny-a-liner from the 
ides. Indeed, although he entertains an unin- 
iven blind respect for our national literature, be 
liled to appreciate the dignity and usefulness of the 
ithor. Once I heai'd him finish a brief enumeration 
irriter's good qualities by saying, " In fact, he is 
'■ good fellow ; and 1 can assure you be regularly 
out of me when he first told me bow he lived. 
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He's just about the last fellow in the world that youM expect 
to do anything off the square/' 

The next day I passed a wretched morning — ^walking alone 
to the ruins of Basle Abbey^ and meditating on the cruel fate 
in store for Mr. Mansfield Brasingface. Though I had never 
had personal relations with him, I was aware that he was a 
meritorious as well as rising man. From the day when in 
compliment to the memory of the great Chief Justice he as- 
sumed the name of Mansfield, and threw aside the apron 
and sleeves in which he served his apprenticeship to a tea- 
grocer in Exmouth-street, Clcrkenwell, he had shown himself 
an upright, resolute, and clever fellow. He had discharged 
every private duty whilst courageously striving to dimb the 
ladder of legal promotion. He had bravely grappled with Ids 
evil star \ and it was no fault of his that horseflesh was alto- 
gether absent from those waves of circumstances which he had 
breasted. His was a hard case; and I accused myself of 
meanness in not giving him a hint of the conspiracy against 
his peace of mind and soundness of limb. 

My knowledge of Charlie Blackwall did not allay these natural 
fears. He had shown me much kindness in taking me under 
his protection on my first arrival at the castle, and in declaring 
a decided partiality for me. In my own case, nothing could 
exceed his condescension and goodness. Compassionating my 
total inability to do anything apart from what he is pleased to 
term " penny-a-lining,'' he covered me with his wing, and 
clothed me with popularity. Gratefully I attribute it to his 
cordial counteuancc that my bed-room was turned into a 
smoke-room for the men on our side of the castle, and that 
I every night went to sleep with eyes painfully inflamed by the 
fumes of tobacco. He was moreover a man of many powers. 
At billiards, pistol-practice, waltzing, card-tricks, the French- 
horn, and cut-cavcndish he was an artist of the highest order. 
I have myself seen him bisect a leg of mutton with a single 
sword-stroke, and break a linen bandage by the contraction of 
his biceps ; and I have never met the man who could walk faster 
without bending his legs at the knees. But none of these gifts 
and acquirements encouraged a hope that he would show mercy 
to his foe. 



ing to the castle I crossed the bridge and entered 
jing that I should forthwith receive the particu- 
)my accident. It was not probable that Brasiog- 

horseman ; it was even less probable that he 
s to equestrian or any other inability. Had the 
re taken the bit in her teeth and run clean away 

Had she borne him at full gallop over the park, 
his luckless head against the arm of some huge 

the miserable man already groaning under the 
jds? 

' exclaimed a voice on the other side of the court. 
irlie Blackwall ; and with long steps the monstrous 
towards me, pulling fiercely at his mouatachios, 
mding a leg as he advanced. 

laked this writer, in a voice of agitation, " what 
le with liiTtt ? Is he damaged seriously ?" 
loora," snorted the guardsman, " giving tongue to 
in landscape-gardening. He don't iride." 
cscriptioE were the bitterness and ferocity with 
«red these last words, ^' He don't aide." 

I answered, with relief and astonishment. " He 
it he couldn't ride ?" 

," returned Charlie, with ferocious contempt, puU- 
louatachios again, and snorting in his rage — " he 
tfide, but the faculty have ordered him to keep him- 
id not to wide." 

He doesn't seem very ill," 
to him," continued Charlie, " if the faculty wish 
yoiirself qidct, Mr. Br-wasiDgface, I am sure you 
I talk so much." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CHANCELLORS^ CAVALCADES. 

ALTHOUGH the Inns of Court at the present time number 
a goodly array of gentlemen who habitually follow 
hounds and are honourably known in the best himting coun- 
triesj equestrian adroitness is by no means an universal ac- 
complishment of wearers of the long robe ; but from the days 
of Odo till the general adoption of carriages^ the lawyer wai 
invariably a skilful horseman. He rode in armour over hard- 
fought fields^ and in the discharge of the peaceful duties of lui 
profession he was constantly in the saddle; Whilst the courts 
followed the king^s person^ suitors and their advisers learned 
in the law could win neither cause nor fee without riding for 
it. In the royal train came the judges^ superbly mounted and 
richly attired, so that in their progress from city to city they 
enhanced the pomp and splendour of their sovereign ; and in 
the train of the judges came the learned sergeants and counsel, 
the registrars and clerks, reining mettlesome steeds and 
equipped in a style that accorded with the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the entire cavalcade. For many a day the judges 
were powerful ecclesiastics, who found their chief pastime in 
the sports of the field; and ancient records tell how these 
chieftains of the Church lavished money on their stables. In 
those days of picturesque chivalry, the horse, hound, and hawk 
were the fast companions of every man whose purse was full, 
and whose place, by birth or deed, was fixed amongst the 
'^ gentle of the land.'^ And being gentle by office, culture, 
descent, the early lawyers would have been horsemen, even if 
they had not been required to ride whithersoever it might 
please the lord of the realm to hold his court. 

When the courts were permanently fixed at Westminster, 
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ras less frequently compelled to mount horse in 
clients ; but tlie reform wrought less change in 
n readers might suppose. By boat he could pass 
nple to Westminster, where the Chancellor and 
judges during term dispensed justice in the great, 
splendid hall — splendid with banners and the 
I of judges, sergeants, apeetatora : noisy with the 
ie multitude, with the harbaroiia language of the 

1 the low tones of the judges sitting in open 
sight of each other. But magnates of the bar, 
ippreutiecs of the law, preferred the saddle to the 

2 wont to make tlie daily journey from their inua 
;r on horseback in the train of the judge before 
actised. But though he eould reach the courts at 
rithout using spur or bit, the lawyer still journeyed 
mtry on circtiit ; and on circuit the judges and 
>fessiDn maintained the same pomp and gaudy 
,ch had characterized their progresses when they 
le BOTcrcign'a retinue. For safety, as well as for 
rt, they rode en masse, attended by the sheriff's 
and themselves ready to defend the majesty of 
e lawless bands who might attack them on their 
inreclaimed forests, or over desolate heaths. Tlie 
:ry and all the pompous circumstances of feudal 
I their march. When they moved, crimson and 
1 steel and floating ancient gladdened the eye ; 
nc the ear was addressed by the blare of trumpets, 
armour, the tramp of iron feet, the neigliiug of 

joyous hum of riders. Such were the splendour 
rcuit under the Flantagenets ! 

these judicial progresses lost much of their 
tusness ; hut in the sixteenth century Wolsey, 
ir imperial display which it is absurd to account 
■ring reference to his arrogance and pcjsoual 
?d the \Tilgar and incensed the rich by the un- 
)stliness and grandeur of the pageants with 
rated his tenure of the seals.* 

: tlliti) them," taya CaicDiUah, ciultiog over hiB bclared mMter'a 
r, "appunletl all in red, m Ibe habit of e. cardinal, which vas 
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In the reign of Elizabeth, W'olsey's state was imperfectly 
reproduced by Hatton on May 3, 1587, when he rode to We* 
minster Hall, after entertaining the judges and nobility in Ely 
Place. Mounted on a richiy-eaparisoned palfrey, be rode 1* 
tween Lord Treasurer Burghley and the Earl of Leicoster,— 
long train of mounted noblemen and gentlemen, judges ii 
their robes, and knights ready for the field, following him h 
order, two and two. 

Francis Bacon's progress from Gray's lun to WestnuMtt 
(May 7, 1617) has been described by many writers who, h 
ever widely they differ in estimating his moral worth, coi 
in celebrating the brilliance and completeness of the new I 
Kcepci-'s pageant.* 



either of Sue scarlet, or elao of crimaoQ sntin, toffcty damiuk, 

he could get for monej ; and upon lits head a round pillion, with » nobhof 

velvet Kit to the aamu in the inner side ; he had stso ■ tippet of fine ublat ■ha 

neck ; holding in hia hanil B very fine orange, whereof the moat or mbBtuwai 

WSB taken out, and lUlod up again vrith the part of > sponge, irhereiu wM it 

and other cunrections against the pestilent oin, the nhich 

under paasing among the proHn, or else when he was peatcred witb 

There was alio Lome before bim — first, the Great Real of England, and thnUii 

ilinoI'B bat, hj a nolleman or Bomo worth; gentluman, right ■olumnlj, 

And as aoon ai he was entered into his chambDr of pnsenue, wbere tlwM' 

attending hii coming to wait upon him to Weitminster Hall, as well DaUeaaai 

other worthf gentlemen of his own ramil;; thaepaBaing forth with two ffraitara 

of silver borne bufore him ; witb, olao, two great pillars of nlver, and his pumdl 

at anna with a groat mace of silver i^ll. Then his guDOvmen usbcn cried and ■ 

' Oh, mj lords and moslerB, on before ; make waj fur mj hinl'a graos.' Tllttt |M 

be down from his chambers to the hall, and when he came to the hall door, ri 

was attendant for him his mule, trapped together in crimson velvet and gitt nitf 

When he was mounted, with bis ('ruB&-hearera and pillar-bearen, also npoef 

homes trapped witb fine scarlet, then marched be forward, with his liaia 

furniture in manner as 1 have declared, having about bim fonr footmen whk 

puU-azes in iheir hands ; and thns ho went until he came to WcBtminster Hall J 

■nd there ho alighted and went after this manner up tbrongh the hall inl» 

Chancery ; bowbeit, be would most commonly stay a wlule at a bar made for Ub 

little beneath the Chantcry, on the right hand, and then commune soma 

the judges, and some time with other persoQi. And that done he would 

the Cbaiicery, sitting there till eleven of the clock, hearing suitors and di 

of divers matten." 

• " On the Grsl day of Trinity Tenn, May the seventh," writes Mr, 
Dixon, in bis vindication of Lord Bacon, " he rode from Gray's Inn, which Im 
Dot yet left, to Westminster Uall, to open the courts in stale ; oil Londou 
cut to do bim honour; (he qoeen sending the lords of her honsohoid. Prince 
tlie whole of his followers ; the lords of the council, the judges and 
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cessor diapensed with the ancient ceremonial of a 
ission when he opened the courts in his character 
;r. Of humble extraction, Joliu Williams had 
:h acquired the arts of the manage ; as an eccle- 
1 forced his way into Cliancery against the jndg- 
reats of all regularly educated lawyers, he was 
: with the profession over whom he was about 

an upstart he endured the scorn of the nobility. 
Iier he coidd ait securely in a saddle, and certain 
e lawyers nor the aristocracy would care to ride 
! prudently resolved to avoid the discomfort and 
iistomary procession. He decided on walking to 
.all — not a long walk, as he lived in the Deanery. 
to his summons, the judges assembled at the 
red the new Lord Keeper to the Abbey, knelt 
Henry VII. 's Chapel, whilst he prayed for sudden 

about Chancery law and practice, and finally at- 

foot to the adjacent Hall, where he repaid their 
esy by lecturing them on the corruption and in- 

of their profession. 

e period of English history a lawyer rode from 
) London nuder circumstances wliich should be 
, although they display with no agreeable force 
F our forefathers. In the year of our Lord 1621, 
-, a gentleman of good repute, good fortune, and 
liarristcr and scholar, was guilty of a most heinous 

the laws of man and God. He actually spoke 
d Queen of Bohemia, of his sovereign's son-in- 
£r, as " Goodman Palsgrave and Goodwife Pals- 

la trun. Od b[B riglit tsnil rode the Lord Treasarcr, on hia lefl 
: beliuid Ihcm a long proceBsion of earls and baroaa, knights 
rerj onB, laj-s George Gerard, who conld procure a horse and 
a the train ; bo that mure tLan two huDdrud hoiuemea rode 
crowdji of citizena and apprentice hoya from Cheap, of phiyera 
he Puritan boarers of Burgees, of the Roman Catholic friends 
nstrong ; aad be rode, as popular in the strecta aa he had been 
nuDons, down Chancery Lane and the Strnad, past Charing 
ipen oonrta of Whitehall, and by King Street, into Palacu Yard. 
u he had worn on his bridal day, a auit of purple aatin. Alight- 
Veatuimator Uall, and paaaing into the court, he took hia seat on 
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grave," Tliis was the man's crime. He spoke tbeae 
carelessly, and being a Catholic he thereby incurred s 
of endeavouring to bring the king's offspring and the ' 
taut religion into contempt by seditious and defamaUn^l 
guage. For this offence, and no other, he waa arrested by o 
of the House of Commoua and put upon his trial. It 
not pretended that his conduct in any way touched the jifin- 
lege of the House ; but partly because certain member* « 
mad Tritb religious fury, and chiefly because all the meml 
wished to emulate the king in grasping unconstitutional pcn»H 
lie was placed at the bar of the House, and after a form of vm 
was thus addressed by the Sj3eakcr : — " Therefore the said CoO 
mons do adjudge and award that, for tbe offence you 
committed, you be returned this night prisoner to the Flceft 
and to-morrow morning you sliall be brought to Westniiiifte 
into the yard before the Great Hall of Pleas, and do 
stand in the pillory ft'om nine until eleien of the clock in A 
forenoon, with a paper upon your hat, hearing tbeinwriptia 
in capital letters: — For False, Malicious, and Despiteful Spcecii 
Against The King's Daughter And Her Husband : from thi 
you shall presently ride to the Exchange within the Ct^ 
London, upon a horse without a saddle, with your fnce bi 
wards towards the horse's tail, holding tbe tail in your hi 
with the said paper on your head ; and that you do there >l 
in the pillory for two hours, and from thence you shotl ride 
like manner to the FIcetc, and l)c imprisoned there ; and 
Friday morning you arc to ride in like manner into Cheap 
and there stand in the pillory with the said paper and inacilj 
tion as before, by the space of two hours, and then ride 
in like manner to the Fleete ; and further, you shall pay to 
King a fine of 1000/." Had this iniquitous sentence dc 
all the punidhmcnt in store for the victim, his ease would 
been truly pitiahlc ; hut the House of Lords made an 
to its atrocious directions. Indignant with the Commoai 
trying an offence that lay beyond their jurisdiction, the 5l 
insisted on re-hearing the ease. Mr. Floydc, therefore, 
impeached before the Upper House ; and havuig satisGed tl 
dignity by bringing the trial to their bar, the Lords not i 
endorsed the barbarities of the Commons, but in their courte 
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f ortler of the Legislature iutimated their opinion 
and religious Commons had only erred ou the side 
^-as ordered by the Lords that Mr. lloydc should 

the eart's tail ; and uo voice was raised agaiust 
the name of humanity, although one fastidious 
urred to it on considerations of gentility. Mr. 
a gentleman," and migJit not gentle rauk suffer 
ion of the vulgar if such a man were flogged like 
c public streets ? But this objeetion was over- 
Idencd by the decision, an amiable lord of high 
ted that whQat Mr. Floyde stood in the pillory 
1 be nailed to it. But through unaccountable 
! hereditary judges declined to garnish the sen- 
s refinement of brutahty. 

urse the sentence was carried out. Edward 
(ter-at-law, rode in broad daylight through a 
ludc, on a horse that was not furnished with a 
i face turned towards the tail of the animal, and 
'a tail in his bands. He stood iu the pillory and 

the mob; he walked behind the lingering cart, 
rce rabble saw hia hare back scourged by the 
p. When men charge the Stuarts with cruelty, 
)t forget that the subjects of the Stuarts were no 
'^hen the Jauieses and Charleses are denounced 
jard of popular liberty aud their encroachments 
lal privilege, it should he remembered that Parlia- 

less inclined to rule despotically. The student 
toiy, in his horror at the fiery persecutions of 
d in disgust at the atrocities of Jeffreys, should 
res to the passionate excesses of which all ordi- 
icn were capable throughout the years which 

al epoch from recent civilization. 
e legal processions of James I.'s reign, mention 
e of the grand array of lawyers and kuights who 
enry Montague to Westminster on November 14-, 
levation to the ehieftaney of the King's Bench. 
Dugdale, " went on foot the young gcutlcmen of 
iple; after them barristers according to their 
t, the officers of the King's Bench ; then the said 
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Cliief Justice himself ou horseback, in his robes ; the Earl c 
HimtiDgdou on his right hand, and the Lord Willougbby, H 
Eresby, on his left ; with above fifty knights and gentlemen 4 
quality following." Dngdale's description of this pageant i 
the more iuterestlng because it refers to an obsolete custon 
The Chaneellor's processions are still retained in the an 
pomp with which the courts arc opened after the long v 
tion ; but since Lord Tcnterden was attended to the House 4 
Lords, in 1827, by a strong muster of the bar, the streeti C 
London have not been blocked by any demonstration in honoi 
of a Chief Justice. 

In former times the justices of the King's Bench conri 
making a state progress to Westminster, were accuatomod t 
ride upon mules, and not on horses. The mnlc, doubtlcw, wi 
first employed in King's Bench processions by an ecclesiasticd 
Chief Justice ; and tlie later clerical judges not' only rode tin 
same beast, but fixed the custom which lay judges were Iot 
content to maintain. Dugdale, in the " Origines JuridiclalCBi^ 
says : " It is reported that John Wliiddon, a justice of tl 
court, was the first of the judges who rode to WestminsW 
Hall on a horse or gelding, for before that time they rode o 
mules." 

As the use of carriages became more general, equcstriil 
adroitness became less common amongst lawyers. Instead d 
riding their circuits, the judges began to travel from town H 
town in imnderous coaches, drawn by six or eight horses, fit 
long the use of the saddle was thought inconsistent with tU 
diguity of a judge entering a provincial capital to open tb^ 
assizes ; and the king's justice, who in accordance with anocl 
usage rode into a cathedral town, sitting on his horse, by tbi 
side of the sheriff, found himself the object of aniniiulversioa 
not more friendly than those that were recently showered fa 
influential joiimaU on a well-known judge who prmoked tlwi 
hostile criticism by travelling from his suburiian ^dlla to We* 
minster Hall upon the knife-board of an omnibus. 

To the last, the great Sir Edward Coke took pleamuc i 
horse-csereise. Li the eighty-third year of his age he i ' 
the following entry in his diary ; — " The 3rd of May, 16S 
riding in the niomiog in Stoke, between eight and nine o'ck>d 
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air, my liorse under me had a strauge stumble 
d fell upon me (being above eighty years old), 
d lighted near to sharp stubbles, aud the heavy 
e; and yet by the providence of Almighty God, 

I in the greatest danger, yet I had not the least 
) hurt at all. For Almighty God saith, by his 
3, ' The angel of the Lord tarrteth round about 
r Him, and delivercth them,' et nomen Domini 
"or it was His work." The fall was, however, a 
affair than he supposed ; hia death in the following 
ing, in a great measure, attributable to it, But 
was an espcrt and habitual horseman, diaries and 
the period represent him on eircuit travelling in 
eoach drawn by sis horses,* and holding in his 
moua fan, which he used aa a parasol rather than 
lent for moving the air. Scandal whispered that 
ice was wont to administer personal chastisement 
ers with the stout stick of his fan. Regarding 
. as baseless, the lawyer's defenders account for 
in an ingenious manner. Following the example 
ho used to carry into court the rind of an orange 
Tomatie gums, spices, and salts, for the gratifica- 
faetory nerves, and for security against the nosious 
f dense crowds). Sir Edwai-d made it his custom 
laigrettc fixed at the end of his fan-stiek. It is 
! that Sir Edward Coke was placing tbis vinaigrette 
of one of his daughters, when some bilious cur- 
nessing the occurrence, misapprehended the nature 
so far as to think that an expression of paternal 
an act of ruffianly violence. When Sir Edward 
isumed a vinaigrette, sticks fitted with perfume 
rdinarily carried by gallants, and by men whose 

fnasurer, tbe Earl of Snfiolk, posBed Beutence on the fallea Chief 
— "To conclude, I have -jei anotbcr cause of complaiat against 
J luw Ijocn credibly informed that jou hsTO Nuffcred your coach- 
lended before yon, and Hia Ma;esty deairea that this m»y be foro- 
Wherato Cnke rejdied, " I hnmbly submit myself U> IHs Majesty's 

I I beg JOia lordahipB to tnko notice of, and to atato to Hia Majesty 
humility, that if my coacbmnn hsth rode before me bare-heailad, 
ru ease, and not by my order." 



A 




L 



Atfftw fc'M^'t tkoE in contact with. dia^Be. No phpiidui'» J 
flSrtnnc hob CBngfata withuuc 'job uf thieic wands, wiiicli acre I 
•tHBi If dblMptufied nmmBera nf tlie fikcnltr within the | 
t wiu) ar^ ^till ilivR. 

[ rDcmif^iiwealtL the ancieBt cqoe^ J 
liimion. we 

.: he 
the Lmla^'M'.s Lccidifuts of ' 
• AcBBifitiirE '}f aji emineiit 
hwfi^ jonwd Ae n^ cxiaCcaiie on. a. skittish 
ilmwB to the gnrnd is tfec pvcKBce of eoortiers 
*'n<m fid tk (bf tai," rara^ Samuel Pepys, in bii 
' CarOBattMM Notes,* ■ wili joy CTrrrwhere ; and blessed be 
Goi, I bare ne* Iieaid of odt mechancc to anybody through 
H all, but only to Sei^eant Glynne, whose bocse fell upon him 
jtMttrAaj, and is like to kiD him, which people do please 
thctimelres to see bow jost God is to punish the rogue at auch 
a time w this, he being now one of the kin^s sei^ants, and 
roHc in the caralcade with Mavnard, to whom people wish the 
name tartanc." Nothing is more amusing in Pepys's Diary than 
th(! rajrid growth of bis loyalty. The difference of his tone on 
[I'll itifw'het ween the opening of 1660 and Charles's coronation 
in 1061 is characteristic and laughable; but the young 
Admiralty elcrk docs not often display such an intolerant and 
vindictive temper as he exhibits in the paragraph just quoted- 
In the days of the Republic, Glyn was a republican : and 
when royalty once more came into fashion, he adapted himself 
to new circumstances with a prudent yersatility that chaiac- 
tcriKcil the lawyers almost as generally as the churchmen of 
the period. Having acted as Chief Justice of the upper bench 
miller the Protectorate, he was knighted and made king's 
sergeant liy Charles II., and held high place amongst leading 
ndvoeatcs till his death in 1666, That hia enemies constantly 
twitted him with his tergiversation, and also with the receipt' 
of ntyal favours — a fact far more painful to his rivals than the 
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dy Tntli which they charged him. Butler hit 
t-quoted couplet — 



Londoners saw ia Glyune's besmeared robes a 
'a displeasure with Cromwelliaii supporters, and 
'ed that Maynard might be humiliated in like 
latter lawyer kept hia place in the cavalcade 
p ; and subsequently having outlived Charles II. 
tea's flight, welcomed William of Orange with a 
mmatic wit. 

ation saw a revival of the periodic processions of 
'era. On Oet. 23, 16iiO, Pepya made entry in 
In my way thither I met the Lord Chancellor 
idges riding on horseback, and going to West- 
it being the first day of term," Aubrey says 
IS dropped on the death of Sir Robert Hyde, in 
veral years the inex^jert horsemen amongst the 
ders of the law, ceased to dread the first days of 
e when they would certainly part with a portion 
I, and might lose their lives. But in 1673 
Tiiel revival of the c<iuc8trian pomp* covered 
risden with mud and derision. 

," Bays Bogor North in the Eramtn, "had an enrly tnnrj, or 
at da^ oftlie tcrai (wbtn sll tha ufficersortha lav, king's couniwl, 
wail upon the Great Seal to WesttninBler) ta make hia proceSBlDD 
I old time the way wna, when cuachus vere not so rife. And, 
Igei, &c,, were KpokcD to, to get horses, as they and all (ho reit 
nd hiring, and ao equipped themaelres with black foot-oluths, in 
ly oottid : and divera of the nobility, u lUual, in compliment and 
irI Chsnctfllor, Dttendcd also in their equipmouta, U]>on notice 
Jcade, all the Khow i:cimpany took their places at windnna sod 
Foot Guard in r he streets, to partake nftlie fine ai'jht ; ant, being 
ir the march, it moved, as the design was, atalcliljr along. But 
rtraighta and interruptions, for want of gra>ity in the beaata, 
I riders, tliere happened some curvetting, wliii:b made no little 
risden, to hia great aSright and Ihc conatematiun of his grave 
.long in the dirt ; bat all, at length, arrired safe, without loas of 
triice. Tbis acddent was enough to divert the liks Iralic for tbe 
next term nfter, they fell to their coochea as before. I do not 
way evil ua itself, hut only as a levity and an ill-judged action — 
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Having thus disappeared with a practical joke^ there is no 
ground for fear that the Chancellor's cavalcade will be revived. 

for 80 it appeared to be in respect to the perpetual flux of solemn customs and form 
that will happen in the succession of ages, not reducible back to antiquity w 
needing so to be ; which makes usages that are most fitting in one time tppetf 
ridiculous in another. As here, the setting grave men, used oulj to coachet, up* 
the manige on horseback, onlj for the vanitj of shew, to make men wonder lod 
children sport, with hazard to most, mischief to some, and terror to all, wai tci; 
impertinent, and must end, as it did, en ridicule.^* 
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CHAPTER XVU. 

isa LIE OF THB KHINOCEKOS. ' 



! lawyers on horseback biography has prraerved 
thcr pictures, pleasant or kceuly comic. Of 
le from London to York mention has been 
The sou of a judge, who sate in the Court of 
Whitelock enjoyed horse- exercise aud the society 
a circuit, before he was himself called to the bar. 
still a Temple student, at a time long prior to 
3f his dogs and the removal of saddle-horses by 
, " according to the leave he had from his father, 
eans from the several judges, he rode all the 
;land to acquaint himself with his native country, 
rable things therein." In like manner Edward 
bly introduced to the bar by his uncle. Sir 
, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, rode circuit 
1 hold a brief. In the summer of 1G28 he acted 
larshal on the Norfolk Circuit, and had the mis- 
en of the smallpox at Cambridge whilst the trials 
i*ard. In those days the pedestrians of the Inns 
id of climbing Alpine mountains, used to fatigue 
1 long marches in the wake of the mounted cir- 
lard, iu his younger days, was a notable walker, 
onee went the Western Circuit on foot. Tliis 
', was deemed imprudent ; for couutry attorneys 
ink that poverty, rather than love of exercise, 
niors to tramp over moor and fen, and in the 
TS and roundheads manifest poverty did not 
t to success, or recommend an untried counsel 
ee of the inferior practitioners of the law. 
ace to " Gouge's Surest and Safest Way of 
t 2 
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Thriving," Baxter tells us that Chief Justice Hale was taught 
rcapect for the Lord's Day by a signal interposition of Di»iiie 
providence. The lawyer was traveliiiig on Sunday, when Ui 
horses fell lame ; and the upright but superstitions man »W 
in the accident a manifestation of God's disapproval of Sandsf 
travelling, and from that time he always rested througbont 
the sacred day. " The Lord Hale," says Baxter, " hatli t<4d 
rae how the strange providences of God, in laming and diF 
iihling his horses, and other impeditious in a journey towaidl 
London for worldly advantages, did convince him and 
him to spend the day as he hath done," 

In the seventeenth century, barristers on circuit were ciUcd 
circuitcera ; and it was usual to speak of them as circuiteerin^ 
when they were travelling from osisize town to a^isize town. Of 
life upon the Northern, Norfolk, and Western Circuits, in tW 
lime of Cliarles IT., Boger North's biography of his brotbtfi 
Lord Guildford, contains some admirable and suggestive pio> 
tures. " From Newcastle," says Roger, throwing much li^ 
on the perils which surrounded the bar on their circuitecriflf 
journeys in olden time, " his lordship's route lay to Carlisld 
The Northumberland sheriff gave us all arms ; that is, 
knife, pen-knife, and fork, all togctlicr. And becanse tbt 
hideous road along the Tyne, for the many and sharp tunuD^ 
and perpetual precipices, was for a couch not sustained If 
main force imjjassablc, his lordship was forced to take 
and to ride most part of the way to Hexham. We were ahoind 
where coal-mines burnt underground, but could diseern not 
of it, besides the dcadncss of idl plants there. We were sboiltJ 
the Picts' wall; but it appeared only as a range or bank 
stones, all overgrown with grass, not unlike the bank of I 
l>cvil'a Ditch at Newmarket, only without any hollow, udi 
nothing near so big. Here his lordship saw the true image 
a Border country. The tenants of the several manors 
Imuud to guard the judges tlirough their precinct ; and OQ 
it they would not go, no, not an inch, to save the soiils of tb 
Tliey were a comical sort of .pcojile, riding upon nags, as t 
call their small horses, witli long beards, cloaks, and long 
swords, with basket hilts, hanging in broad belts, that 
legs and awonis almost touched the ground ; and every one, 
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th his short cloak and oth^" equipage, came up 
x\, and talked with my lord judge. His lordship 
U pleaded with their discourse, for they were great 
in their hounds." 

o ha\-e visited, or are familiar with, the black 
iTorthumbria, will relish this piece of local descrip- 
oiintry which appeared so hideous to tlie biographer 
led for picturesque grandeur, and is, m. its particular 
tifiil &a any district of England. The smoke of a 
uaces obscures its loveliness in these later days; 
dge North rode from Newcastle to Hexham, tlia 
ess pure than bracing; and though earbouiferoui 
hem a dark tinge, the rapid waters of the Tyne 
tstle were clear as crystal. Eoger North's in- 
reciate the natural charms of the " hideous" road 
s omougat the many striking illustrations furnished 
of that insensibility to the attractions of mag- 
3ry which was very common amongst our fore- 
the time of Francis Bacon to the time of Horace 
Dug after Hogcr'a time the clearness of the atmo- 
Newcastle supported the proverb which contrasted 
' Shields ; and when the good John Wesley viaitfd 

the north, he was not more shocked by their 
delighted with the delicious air and fine scenery 
" After preaching," he records in his journal 
, 1759, " I rode on to Newcastle. Certainly, if 
eve there was another country, I would spend all 
ere j as I know uo place in Great Britain com- 
for pleasantness. But I seek another country, 
am content to be a wanderer upon the earth." 
ison to believe that the gentlemen of the Northern 
frequently travelled the Border country in liquor 

orma. Even on cireuita where the roads were 
lecled carriages, and where there was no danger 

with banditti, the circuiteer of the seventeenth 
ecustomcd to drain a potent stirrup-cup before 
eU to the pretty maid who had waited upon him 
s night's supper. A prodigious quantity of wine 
ik at circuit-dinners ; and the lawyers, who on 
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rising from table found themselves compelled tohasteu onwanli 
to the " next town," not seldom spurred across country in i 
state of perilous intoxication. In his younger days, Vaw> 
North nearly lost his chance of the Seals on a drunken riil! 
from Colchester.* 

In the concluding years of his career another story wM 

* "Bc£nv," aaji Boger North, "I menliDn the fonher steps of hii 
rinog, I uatit get rid of a scarvy downral he had, which had well-s^h coit Untv 
lifci. That ho WBS what was called a auber \»snoa was wiQ known ; but, withil, "' 
he loied a merry glass nilh a frioDd. But once in Iho circuit, being inrilad, 
the rest of the counael, \o dine at Colchester wiih the recorder, Sir John Shaw, nt 
was well kaowD to be one of the greatest kill-covs at drinkiug in the nation, ba, «tt 
the rest of his brethren, bj methmis too well known, got very drunk. TImj ■• 
obliged to f;n on, and io that conditTon mDuuted, but sorne dropped and otbot^ 
aeeded. His lordship had a clerk, OTie Lucas, a vcij dmnken fellow, but at ' 
linie Bot far gone. He thought it his duty tu liave a tender care of hi* uuutsr, 
having had but one fall (cuntrar; to the ijoond advice of his expcn'oncod clerk], i 
needs got up again, calling him all to nought for his paitis. His lordship wis g* 
upon a Terj sprightly nag that Irutled on »ery hard, and Lucas came near • 
persuade him not to go ao fast ; hut that put the horse apon the run, and a«*}i* 
went with his master full speed, so as none could follow hiiu. The bone, lAup 
found himself clear of his pursuers, stopped his course bj degrees, and went will M 
rider (fast asleep upon his back) into a pond to drink ; and there ante T ' * 
apou the tMy. But, before he fell, Mr. Andrew Card, now an eminent 
Gon*e;aociug In Qray 's Inn, and (hen Hr. Coleman's clerk, came up ttma soa«|klt 
got the hoTBo out of the pond before he fell otr, else he bad lietn lost; ImaU 
■orvlco his lordship ever hud a value for Mr. Card, They took him intoapiU 
house nigh at hand and lelt him to the care of his man, bet so dead drunk thM 
know nothing (bat happened to him. Uo was put into a bed, and the red s(l 
company went on, for fear of losing their market, Kcit momiog, when hi* ^rU 
awaked, ho found he was in a alrangc place, and that at a Src-side in that room A 
were some women talking softly (for talk they most) : he sent out all his lelttM 
spy, if be could, whM the matter was. H* could just perceive they taUud o( h 
llien hevallsd for Lucas, and bade all go out of the room but him ; and tlMtl 'liW 
said h«, ' whore am 1 ?' Ho was glad the danger (of which Lucas gar* Ub •' 
senoible aeenunl) was orer, and got him up to go alter his feUows. I remember' 
his lordship told this story of himself) he laid the image he bad. when his bom 
(retted, and so faster and faster, was as if his head knocked against a lai^ Ai 
lend as a ceiling over him ; and after that bo temembered notbiag at aD of 
happaned tilt he awoke." In the foregoing pnssago the word " sally" Aema 
moment's notice, as it is an intermediate word between " saddle" and the 
word "sell" Critics have now very generally ^reed that 
vaulting ambition with o'crieaping " his sell," and not with o'erles 
a feat beyond the powers of any moral Blondin or Leotard. In tbe 
" sell'' was a common word for the seat with whith riding-horai 
How fer Itoger North's " sally" was a word generally used in tha 
it would be difficult to decide. 
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\ and retold, with countless variationa, of Francis 
le face grew scarlet witli rage whenever an allusion 
3 it in his presence. It concerned neither horse 

but as it represented the grave Lord Keeper astride 

man'ellous beast, it claims insertiou in this chapter, 
r Guildford had held the seals for something less 
Jars, when his opponents at court were flattering 
;hat they wouJd soon thrust him from the Marble 
lonfer Ids office on one of their own set. Already 

mentioned at Whitehall and in the Inns as the 

ould certainly supersede him ; and so long aa it 
t the downfall of mean-spirited Guildford, there 
who wished success to the handsome, witty, over- 

equally unscrupulous Chief Justice of the King's 
gain their purpose, Jefireya, and the clique who 
un bringing about the Lord Keeper's dismissal, 
fer him in the estimation of court and country by 
a with ridicule. Kvery week produced a new story 
edit. Lampoon and pasquin were aimed at him 
Britun and the Row; and young gallants of the 
I a welcome to the king's palace by merry lies 
1 popular lawyer, 
^re in this state, and the Lord Keeper was fretting 

about the infamous machinations of his enemies, 
wn was greatly excited by the arrival of the first 
liat reached the shores of England. The beast was 
I.'s London all and more than all that the liippo- 
( to our own town on first coming to Regent's Park. 
1, savants lectured, actors sung, wits jested about 
IS stranger. The creature was a female, and re- 
doration of masculine poets. The wildest fabrica- 
ttered about its country, habits, accomplishmenta, 

swift of foot ; it could fly ; it could sing ; it was 
cation with the miscen world, and coidd foretell 
s. No one questioned its identity with ike unicorn 
icience. On October 22, 1684, John Evelyn, Fellow 
J Society, wrote in his diary : " I went with Sir 
iolphin to see the rhinoceros or unieorn, being the 
luppose was ever brought over into England. She 
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belonged to some East India mercliiuits, and vras sold [is I 
remember) for above 2000/. At the same time I went to W 
a crocodile, brought from some of the West India islands, le- 
sembling the Egyptian crocodile." 

The importer of the rhinoceros was a Turkey merchant uid 
personiil friend of Sir Dudley North, who was also a merchant, 
trading principally with the porta of the Levant. At Dudley*! 
invitation the Lord Keeper hurried into the City to get 
early peep at the rhinoceros, and drink a glass of wine witb 
its spirited importer. Witli eh aract eristic fuaa he told several 
persons whither he was bound, exaggerating the virtues of the 
strange beast, and glorifying his brother Dudley and all otha 
Turkey merchants who made money and loved the king. TIk 
news qxiiekly spread. Lord Chancellors now-a-days can 
from Hyde Park Comer to the Mansion House without a miA 
at their hecia; but in the lounging, gaping, gossiping 
teenth century a Lord Keeper could not drive through tlu 
town by daylight without being an object of attention, hit 
Whitehall malicious humour made the most of the Lorf 
Ket'iK-r's excursion. Before he i>et eyes ou the wondrooi 
creature, maids of honour and maids of no honour, jtagea anl 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, were running to and fro wiA 
the astounding news that the Lord Keeper had been ridinf 
the rhinoceros about the City. Was such indecorum c 
witnessed in past time ? Was the Lord Keeper mad ? 'WTuI 
would the king say? On the following day the guardian ol 
the king's eonscicnee was dining in bis own liouse, when t 
bevy of noblemen and noisy eourticrs called to inquire how ktt 
felt after his ride. 

In bis biography of Lord Keeper Guildford, Roger North^ 
in a marginal note, says — " The foolish lie of the rhinocefOii 
His lonhhip much roiled at it ;" and in the body of the bosk 
he thus tells the story: — " To show that his lordship's GOU^ 
enemies, the Earl of Sunderland in particular, were bard pOl 
to it to find or invent something to report, tending to tk 
diminution of his character, I shall give an account <A 
most impudent buffoon lie raised ui)on him, and, with 
aflu-mations of truth to it, dispersed from the court one 
ing, that ever came into fools' heads ; and Satan himself wod 



led it for his legitimate iHsiie, It fell out thus : 
t, of Sir Dudley North's acquaintance, had brought 
mous rhinoceros to be sold to ahowmeu for profit. 
le beast, wonderfully armed by nature for offence, 

defence, being covered with impenetrable shields, 
sapon could make any impression upon ; and a 
at that few men in our country have, in their 
opportunity to see so singular an animal. This 
Id Sir Dudley North that if he, with a friend or 
lind to see it, they might take the opportunity at 
Tore it was sold. Hereupon Sir Dudley North 
lis brother, the Lord Keeper, to go with him upon 
on ; which he did, and came away exceedingly 

the curiosity he had seen. Hut whether he was 
id out where he and his brother housed in the 
5 fame carried an account of the voyage to court, 

but it is certain that, the very next morning, a 
'om thence all over the town, and (as factious 
I run) in a very short time — viz., that his lordship 
!ie rhinoceros, than which a more infantine ex- 
lot have been fastened upon him. And most 
truck with amazement at it, and divers ran here 

find out whether it was true or no. And soon 

some lords and others came to his lonlship to 
;h of himself; for the setters of the lie alhrmed it 
of their own knowledge. That did not give his 
1 disturbance, for he expected no better from his 
)ut that his friends, intelligent persons, who must 

he far from guilty of any childish icrity, should 
LB what roiled him extremely, and much more, 
ttd the face to come to him to know if it were 
T saw him in such a rage, and to lay about him 
(which he keenly bestowed upon the minor 
; came on the errand) as then; for he sent them 
;a3 in their ear. And he was seriously angry 

brother Sir Dudley North, because he did not 
: lie in sudden and direct terms, but laughed, as 
estion put to bim for a banter, till, by iterations, 
it to it. For some lords came, and because they 
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Jteemed to attribute ficmiewluii to ibe aixmed poisiliieuess < 
Hie rqiorten, he ntber diose to seitd fn* bis iRother to atte^ 
tbaii to impofie his bare deiujJ. And fio it passed; andtl 
Xioble earl^ with Jeffnes, and others of ihat crew, made men 
and never blushed at the lie of their own mating, bat Tala€ 
then^lre. upon it M . reiy good jeBt." 

Strange that men who are calloos to socmti, often writli 
under ridicule. Francis North could be cheerful whilst h 
remembered that all high-minded gentlemen had concnired t 
despise him ; but the laughter of a knot of nnstering courtier 
stung him to a fienzy of rage. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



HOUT the cigliteeotli century judges were said 
le their circuits," altliough they usually travelled 
ate coaches ; and even at the present day, when it 
to apply tlie word " ridiug" to a peraou who is 
ige exercise, it is not unusual to speak of judges 
heir rounds." Lord King, whilst Chief Justice of 
Fleas, rode in turu each of the English Circuits ; 
id previously beeu the custom* — but by no means 
le custom — for a judge to confine his official 
■ne circuit. 

Komotion is a great aid, as well as convenience, 
riaters struggling into practice. In the days just 
introduction of iron roads, counsel were forbidden 
to xise the stage-coaches. It was thought that 
3f the bar would be diminished if Mr. Briefless 
ncc with the common herd of travellers ; and 
he purity and indepcndcuce of the robe gravely 
the honour of the English bar would run risk of 
an advocate, sitting in the same coach with at- 
uitors, or important witnesses, entered into con- 
L them, and exerted himself to maintain the sociable 
)mmon with travellers by stage-coach. If bar- 
uit decided not to ride in the saddle, they were 
avel in chaises, or to tramp. They might walk 

lad bflcn by no loeanB so invariable ag I^nl Campbell Bnpposed 
jord Chief JuEtice King weot as judge of asaize twice a-year, and 
be oU custom for a judge to continue to 'ride the utne circuit.' " 
ion, judges veiy commonly clunged their circuilji. Francis North 
more than one circuit, Tbo same also was the case witb Joffi^ys 
I'l-knoirujudgoa. 
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the round, or journey in the luxurious ease of their private 
carriages, or pass from town to town in a hired vehicle ; but 
no wearer of the long robe could enter an assize town in a 
public conveyance without incurring an indictment for mi* 
demeanour before the high court of the circuit, empowered t( 
punish circuiteers for offences against professional etiquette. 

Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden, never mounted a horse ii 
the whole course of his life. In his old age, on being advised 
to take horse-exercise for the benefit of his declining health, 
he replied, calling Francis North to mind, '^ that he should 
certainly fall off a horse like an ill-balanced sack of com, as 
he had never crossed a horse any more than a rhinoceros, and 
that he had become too stiff and feeble to begin a course oi 
cavaliering. My father,'' he added, '' was too poor to keep a 
horse, and I was too proud ever to earn sixpence by holding 
the horse of another/' On joining the Oxford Circuit, in 
1796, he started a horse and gig, in which Vehicle he drove 
circuit. About two years after joining the Oxford round he 
nearly lost his life, near Monmouth, from a severe fall from 
his gig. As he had already taken much of the circuit business, 
his brother-circuiteers regretted that he did not break his neck 
instead of his leg. 

Of course, barristers might travel together in one coach; 
and it was usual for circuiteers to form themselves into parties, 
sharing the heavy cost of ''posting." But even when a 
barrister found himself one of an agreeable party, "posting' 
was a disagreeable as well as an expensive process. The 
sharers of a chaise could not journey a stage without consult- 
ing the wishes of the entire party : and often those wishes 
were at variance. One man woidd like to sleep another nighi 
in a town, waiting for a last chance of business, or a last kisi 
from a provincial coquette ; another would be anxious to reicl 
the next town, where he was engaged to appear in a heav] 
cause that required days of consultation and preparation ; J 
third would propose an excursion to the house of a count; 
magnate who had asked them to dinner; a fourth wouh 
mention the charms of a trout-stream, and suggest a digressioi 
from the turnpike for the sake of a day's fishing. 

Friendly intercourse is sweet ; but it has an alloy of Wttcr 
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Qy dangers. Every autunui, fi-iendships are broken 
tbe irritability wbicb takes possession of fellow- 
o are well disposed to eacb other, but have incom- 
?rs. Mea bound for Chaniouni cross the Chanucl 
bie excitement of mutual affection, and at the end 

reappear in Loudon, hating cue another with in- 
losity. They have pulled in different directions ; 
)ut botcl bills ; espoused opposite sides on questions 
il politics; failed to see, at least neglected to ap- 
ther'a jokes ; wanted dinner at_irreconcilable hours ; 
BS-purposes iu their silence and iu their speech ; 
digparagcment have made light of each other's 
chieveraenta and mnaeular ability. Muybe A ia 

man, sounder in wind and firmer in limb, and has 
iumpbed in his physical superiority over B, Per- 
is done no such thing ; but E, sensitive about his 
vcaknesa, has been outwalked by his more vigorous 
len in a pet has in his heart accused him of brutal 
sa. Anyhow they have quarrelled ; and a mouth's 
IS killed a friendship that might under favourable 
s have flourished for fifty years. 

posting through the country saw far too much of 

Bickerings and feuds arose ;* and sometimes the 

g autbor of "Law and Lan^are," id tbe follnwing terme, ilram 
uhlile vbicli took place in a coach between Mr. Justice Gould and 
un ; — " Mr, Crailock mentions having had. whihi noting aa ahoriff 
\ friend, to rocoive at Lciaester Mr. Justice Qould and Mr. Baron 
on aa bs wu seftted with thflm In tha coacb, Mr. Justice Qonld aaid 
out ao earlj froni Derby Id the morning that we did not receive an/ 
iMCQDta : haa any news arrived at Lincoln from America ?' ' None 
a, Taj lord ; there uems Id have been some diaaaler in tbe expedition 
.' 'Hm there?' ezdainiod tbe judge, haslily; ' that ia exactly what 
Eotod.' 'And pray,' cried Baron Holbaui, wamily, 'why did your 
irly fear and expect some diaBBfor to the Chesupeak? Was it because 
e leading admiral on that sCatioD ?' ' Upon niy heart.' replied Ur. 
Jutt oircllmrtanoe Bovar occurred to me, or I abould not bare so 
'.' Mr. Baron nolbam, however, did not appear at all aatlaficd, and 
licesterwaa voiy uncomfortablo in conacquoucu. When Ihcy arrived 
Jginga, the under^ahcrifFwhiapcred to Mr. Cradock, ' For Heaven 'a 
ecu tbe matter? 1 rode close to tbe aide of the window that vaa 
prevent tbe altercation being beard, but thia was impoaaihlo.' On 
followed ibe juiTgea into their lodgings, and declai'ed to them that 
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5 of hof«tiI%, 
^^ml ly and Of familiarity. 
I *• In dUUren, or eien a 
TwiA-mham kens wont tc 
■ dayvvfcn A^vtKMdrhK. Ghv^f oDndncire to 
fcttf afMUies wm Ab bIiim l iIbiblii t£ traTdling. 
coHne tke fanyoa b goai yilke «a>ked at tfadr papen 
^drt Oe purtoB t^aawdrnfi^mA iamniaHe zt the aver^ 
rate of c^^ or aiae wAa fcr hoMr, bat fanefless juniors, tin- 
Itm ihef woe rate ami mnt — h-^j-— ■! impostors, coald not 
tbra^^ ■ k»g d^i iinv fci^ evacat application to tlie 
atatesKnts v£ i nmm v faric6- UioallT &ey shortened tlie 
bom* vitli cards or diee; aad vben foor men post€d 
in a JonMc witcd eoacb, ibey voold jday whist on a 
made b^ a plank fitted into tbe vindovs of the earriag^e. This 
custom ii&ve n«e to a pamAil scand&l conremiug a barristo', 
who after winning high bonours in his profession is still alive. 
The Ktory mav be told; bat the great man's name mnat be 
held saercd. 

Many years since the lawyer lost an aged aunt, whose will 
required her body to be interred in a distant part of the 
country. Like a dutiful nephew, and in a manner Ijecoming 
liiii aunt's executor, the young barrister, together with other 
flfcntlcmcn (closely connected with the deceased lady hy blood 
or liUdiiiesM), journeyed from London to the place of sepulture. 
The hearse containing the embalmed body had been sent for- 
wurd, aud the mourners followed it at an intenal of a few 
dayii' journey. The first day was very tedious j and as several 
diiyit would follow it, ere the place of interment could be reached, 
the neplicw on the second morning of the dolorous expedition 
|)ro|)OHcd to his companions in grief that they should have 
riil)l)cr. lie had cards in his pocket, and at the next roadside 
inn they could get a board that would serve them for a table. 
Tliu HiiggcNtiun wiui unanimously adopted ; and throughout the 

lilt liitil niinir Tnlt >n uiicniij in his life, as he had been the unwitting cause or tha 
iiuiirml, Hinl hnftm'd the ]piirw"l Imron to l.e reconciled ki hia hrolher. This speeofc' 
hiul ilia JptlroJ I'lU'cl, luul hiu'mony wus once more reBlored." 
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' the comfortleas progreaa, the moumera played 
1 complete iiidiffercuce to the scenery which sur- 
n, and with that superb devotion to " the game," 
itemed whist-players half a century since. Under 
ancca the mourucrs " progressed as favourably as 
ected." Their spirits rose ; much money changed 
when the four gentlemen stootl in the old lady'a 
the two who had won were sustained by an en- 
e of worldly prosperity, and the two who had lost 
revenge on the homeward journey, 
itely, however, ccrtaiu local gossips of the puri- 
ct where the old lady was buried, had either seen 
I at whist, or heard how they amused themselves. 
Lssed &om mouth to mouth, and reached London 
jn as the melancholy whist-players. Of course 
;he story lived; and years afterwards, when the 
risen to eminence in politics and law, people were 
r-parties how the great lawyer had taken his aunf s 
ndon to &coi\KaA,playmg cards on her coffin through- 
journey. This last development of the reitort was 
The simple raconteurs maintained that the coffin 
98 the interior of the carriage, the head sticking 
indoT, the foot out of the other, and that the 
ew and his friends thus cut and dealt upon the 
d. Tliat the ordinary carriage windows of the 
far too small so to admit a full-sized coffin, and 
indows had been blocked up with a coffin, the 
I have been in the dark, were facts about which 
llii^ the anecdote " on the very best anthority," 
to trouble themselves. The facts of tlie oceur- 
st as they have been already stated. The nephew 
ined against decorum; but he was certainly not 
! the gossips represented. 

Ueas to say that the custom of posting upon 
lated in convenience rather than etiquette, and 
sheer necessity rather than by professional taste. 
OEveyances regularly plying between provincial 
aite insufficient to meet the exceptional demands 
, who were consequently compelled to hire car- 
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riages. It having thus become usual for barristers to p( 
regard for profeasioiial decorum stepped in, and c' 
custom into law. When railways began to suck the trofSfl 
the old turnpike roads, the etiquette of the bar was relaxed, 
counsel being allowed to travel circuit by public conveyaud 
if they contrived to enter actual towns of assize ou horsebi 
or in quasi-private carriages. Soon it was permitted tbeu 
run into an assize-town by ordinary railway trains; and wl| 
it had once been allowed that a barrister might travel cirO 
in a public carriage drawn by machinery, the rule forbiddi 
him to enter a public conveyance drawa by auimal power 
became obsolete. 

The railway has done much to destroy the ancient soci&l 
of circuit. Instead of tarrying steadily in each town througbi 
assizes, barristers, on the rising of court, sometimea return 
Loudon for dinner, or whisk off by an express trun to 
watering place forty miles distant. Especially is this I 
cose on circuits, and parts of circuits, lying withia ea^ i 
of liondou. Even so late as the last generation, 
common law barrister looked forward to circuit as a < 
jaunt, not less than as a journey iu search of fees. As ao 
as he had ridden twenty miles from London, he relied 
brother-circuiteers for companionship and the means of win 
some recreation. Occasionally he might dine at the houw 
a country friend en route for the " next town," hut for 
must part he found his amusement as well as his work in 
assize-towns. He dined regularly at the bar mesa, save wl 
he accepted a judge's invitation, or drank a magnum of pi 
at a mayor's table. Tlic gentlemen of the long robe did 
smoke in those days, or if they smoked they were modeil 
and clandestine smokers. The cigar and philosophic connfl 
tion were not amongst their nightly excitements : but tl 
had their short-whist and steaming punch, their puua and gt 
stones. 

They lived with each other, gossi]>ijig, jesting, drinkifl 
uultivating the social virtues and ruining their conai 
tions in the most approved fashions of the good old til 
Kare the days, and still better the nights, of every jolly fell 
for whom fuU-bodied wine had mirth without pcuAl ood 
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iid who was known amongst liis brothcr-circuiteers 
ompanion, good at a bottle, sure at carda, abound- 
artee, and able at fit times to *ing "Tlie Rising 
or " I know a JuLlgc," But let it not be supposed 
had no more elevating eujoymenta. Loving woman 
"ine and song, tlicy were seen at county or muni- 
daociug the dances of the period, and rousing the 
'hich kuows not fashion, and is tlic same now that 
e the fall of Troy. The assize-balla were amongst 
id most brilliant events of country-town life : and 
they have been without the junior bar? In those 
■ away and also so near, the assembly-room was a 
aiiners, and the younger barristers were professors 
ed ruBtic beauty with an exquisite art, — giving her 
and style, and wit of urban refinement. Think 
ss Sophia Western learnt her country dances from 
ig masters. Of course they taught the young 
'sitions, aud steps, and figures ; but her delicate 
ansome coquetry, delicious afi'ectation of coyness, 
:hfulness, precision, dash, vtrve, frolic — all the 
fi artj came to her from the teaching of a junior 
iccomplishments won the admiration of Tom Jones 
the enviuus wrath of Mr. Blifil. It was the same 
dances. Mr. Briefless was the prophet of the 
le apostle of the waltz. As far as provincial ball- 
concerned, the Duchess of Devonshire and Baron 
ould have lived and danced in vain, had not the 
with their usual magnanimity and disintcrestcd- 
3ered to act as interpreters to the rustic multitude. 
I changed now. " Circuit is not what it used to 
often is this regret heard on the lips of veterans 
their circuits when Copley was at the height of 
nd Lord Erskine a man about town. Circuit 
t was ! Here and there may be found an amaieitr 
3 still loves to ride the summer circuit, followed 
d clerk. A judge can still be pointed to in West- 
p, in the fashion of olden ttnie, has " ridden his 
it the pleasure and pomp, the leisurely pixigrcss 
ricndliuess of the old circuit life are no more. 
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The attempt to preserve them is the failure of a few yonng 
men who luiow not the glory of the past. The mess is no longer 
a privilege and a source of vivid enjoyment^ but a heavy 
dinner^ at which leaders now and then condescend to show 
themselves^ and juniors eat in silence and drink listlessly. 
There is a little whist still : but. Lord bless you, the game is a 
miserable pretence in an age which tolerates no vice that 
requires more than two persons for its consummation. The 
assembly-room is an extinct institution. Unless the mayor is 
an attorney, no barrister dines with him : whereas in the 
good old time no counsel was permitted to dine, during 
assizes, with a mayor who belonged '^ to the lower order of 
the profession.^' What youngster is now-a-days ambitious of 
becoming '^ the jolly good fellow'' of his circuit ? Why, the 
yoimgstcrs of this degenerate age on the Home Circuit dioe 
in Pall Mall instead of Lewes and Guildford. This is the 
sum of the sad case : — ^Lawyers no longer " ride circuit,'' they 
" rail it." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BIDINO AND DBIVING. 



ire the good Btories told of great lawyers who, 
;jr early years of obscurity and comparative indi- 
d it difficult to raise funds for the purchase of a 
In the summer of 1741, Charles Pratt had for 
ridden the Western Circuit — the circuit on which 
Sir John Pratt, for years discharged tlie office of 
n his horse suddenly died at a western assize-town. 
;nts, and without large private resources, the yoimg 
luctantly bought a fresh horse to replace the brute 
ropped in the middle of the legal round. Accidents 
Mh never come singly ; and scarcely had Pratt pur- 
lew steed, when it turned up lame. " Alas !" he 
riend, soon after his return to town, " my horse is 
ever— no sooner cured of one shoulder than the 
, to halt. My losses in horseflesh ruin rae, and 
poor that I have scarce money enough to bear me 
T ramble; yet ramble I must, if I starve to pay 

)f a country parson was more cruelly pressed than 
Chief Justice. When lazy, keen-eyed, lotjuai-iotts 
V had eaten his dinners and donned a bar gown, 
;ly perplexed as to means for procuring a horse, 
ure Lord Camden, he selected the Western Circuit ; 
ly endowed by fortune, he encountered insuperable 
his attempts to get possession by fair means of a, 
d. In the previous century Maynard had walked 
bat Thurlow was averse to bodily exercise, and 
prejudice ran strongly against pedestrian circuiteers, 
rgent want of a horse. How was it to be supplied ? 
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Thurlow had bought his wig on credit, and he " ticked'* his 
dinners at Nando's and the Mitre ; but the wary British horse- 
dealer was resolutely in favour of cash transactions, when his 
customers were unknown members of the junior bar. In his 
trouble he called on a horsedealer, and in the confident tone of 
a man who, without inconvenience, could at his own cost pat a 
cavalry regiment in the field, intimated that he stood in need 
of a very superior roadster. As to price, money was an aflSur 
of total indifference to him, so long as he could get a really 
desirable animal. " Show me a horse that you can recommend; 
and if I like him cffter trial, I'll have him at your own price." 
What could mortal dealer do but assent to this proposal, comiDg 
from the well-looking, imperious young man, who in subsequent 
years ruled our hereditary legislators with insolent despotiim, 
and whose aspect was so imposing that a shrewd observer saidi 
'^ It is impossible for any one to be so wise as Thurlow looks." 
Forthwith a strong and serviceable hackney was saddled ; and 
forthwith the young barrister mounted. The trial lasted longer 
than the dealer thought fair. Instead of returning to the 
stables in the course of the afternoon, Thurlow rode off to 
Winchester; and when the owner of the steed again looked 
upon his property, the creatiu^ had visited every town on the 
Western Circuit. Together with the horse, the dealer received 
a note firom Thurlow, intimating that " the animal, notwith- 
standing some good points, did not altogether suit him.'* 

A good story is told in Campbell's '' Lives of the Chief 
Justices," of George Wood, the famous special pleader and in- 
structor of law students. "George," says Lord Campbdlf 
" though a subtle pleader, was very ignorant of horse-flesh, and 
had been cruelly cheated in the purchase of a horse on which 
he had intended to ride the circuit. He brought an action on 
the warranty that the horse was ' a good roadster and free 
from vice.' At the trial, before Lord Mansfield, it appealed 
that when the plaintiff mounted at the stables in London, with 
the intention of proceeding to Bamet, nothing could indntf 
the animal to move forward a single step. On hearing thii 
evidence, the Chief Justice, with much gravity, exclainoed, 
* Who would have supposed that Mr. Wood's horse would halt 
demurred, when he ought to have ffone to the country ?' Asif 
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■xplain this excellent joke to lay genla would be 
I lawyers would be superfluous." Thus says Lord 
the " Chief Justices ;" but in his earlier work, the 
•A," he attributes the pun to Erskine, and explains the 
: " lay gents" with sufficient clearness. " In an 
'a the biographer of Erskine, " against a stable- 
not taking proper care of a horse — 'The horse,' 
y, who led for the plaintiff, ' was turned into a 
nothing to eat but musty hay. To sueli feeding 
•naurred.' ' He abould have gone to the country' 
skiue. This, though caviare to the multitude, to 
cial pleader is of exquisite relish, ' demurring* and 
le country" being the technical terms for requiriug 
e decided on a question of law by the judges, or 
m of fact by the jury." Who first made the joke ? 
<t Erskine, or " any other man ?" 
oyd Keuyon — " Taffy," as Thurlow used to call 
insolence of patronage and good-humoured con- 
appeared amongst the barristers of the North 
dt, he rode a small Welsh pony, given him by his 
ather. 

in lite manner on a pony, Thomas Erskine joined 
^cuit in the spring of 1779; but the smallneaa of 
y not he attributed to lack of money ; for, although 
place so recently aa the July of the previous year, 
idy in great and lucrative practice. Remarkable 
e, and for that delicate tact which stands an advo- 
«■ service than oratorical power, but far more re- 
his sudden and dazzling success, Erskine leaped into 
k of court practitioners by his speech in behalf of 
die {Kin^t Bench. The King v. Eaillie), made in 
th after hia call to the bar. That single effort gave 
ion, popularity, and the position in which wealth 
ily gathered by a mau of his powers. Tlie court- 
Vdmiral Lord Kcpj>el was held in tbe January of 
for hie serWces in behalf of Lord Keppel, the in- 
fee of a thousand guineas into the pocket of the 
In the spring of that year, the junior member 
B Circuit bar was its actual leader. No man was 
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more influential with juries, more popular at the bar-mess, or 
in greater request with attorneys. A brilliant future lay befive 
the fortunate and superbly-endowed man. Elated by 8U0ce« 
and borne away by hope, with prophetic egotism, and a sdf- 
eonfidenec — that would be ridieulous had it been the herald of 
failure, but seems heroic when we reflect how signally it wii 
justified by events — he exclaimed to his friend, William Adam, 
'^ Willie, the time will come when I shall be invested with tbe 
robes of Lord Chancellor, and the Star of the Thistle shall 
blaze on my bosom.'' These words were uttered as the two 
friends were riding over a heath between Lewes and Ouildftid. 
The steed on which the speaker sate was the pony "Jack," 
honoured in his grave by the following epitaph from the 
Chancellor's pen : — 

" Poor Jack I thy master's friend when he was poor, 
Whoso heart was faithful and whose step was sure. 
Should prosperous life debauch my erring heart, 
And whispering pride repel the patriot*s part ; 
Should my foot falter at Ambition*s shrine, 
And for mean lucre quit the path divine ; 
Then may 1 think of thee when I was poor, 
Whose heart was faithful, aud whoso step was sure." 

Like Eldon, and the majority of eminently successful men 
who have raised themselves to conspicuous stations from 
obscure beginnings, Erskine delighted to magnify the difficulties 
and privations of his early manhood. The notorious suddenaeM 
of his rise, immediately after his call, put it beyond his power to 
romance, after the fashion of John Scott, about long endurance 
of a penury that rendered loathsome fish, bought for a few 
pence in an unclean market, a suitable and welcome repast. 
But in tones alternately pathetic and triumphant, he would 
tell startling and incredible stories of his sordid experiences 
l)ctwcen his retirement from the army and his call. Tbe 
children whose hands he felt plucking his robe in Westminster 
II all, were fed in those days on cow-beef; his wife ate cow- 
beef; he himself ate cow-beef. If the butcher had been called 
to give evidence on this point — unless we are greatly mistakea 
— that worthy man would have been very indignant at the 
suggestion that he dealt in meat of an inferior quality. F^ 
too much has been made of Erskine's early indigence. Hi^ 
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i-erty has been ridiculously exaggerated. Doubtless 
mas Erskine had leas money tlian appetite for the 
lich can be purchased with money ; but there are 

disprove, or at least discreditj the droll fictions 
1 to the privations of his student-life. His family 
1 opulent circumstances, but he had blood-relations 
(filling to assist him. However close and stingy 
ometimes be to those who are not of their kin, the 
ill degrees, and especially those of noble condition, 
IS to members of their immediate eonnesion. Mrs. 
IS the daughter of a gentleman who sate in the 
'Oinmons, and though she brought her husband no 
tune, she was not the child of a necessitous family. 
ne was not cruelly pressed for money at the period 
ideration, is seen by the fact that he could afford to 

at Cambridge whilst he ate dinners at Lincoln's 
not only kept terms at Cambridge, but kept them 
r-commoncr of the most expensive college in the 

IVinity College. The difference between an ordi- 
ner's fees and a fellow-commoner's fees, was a sum 
lan would have sacrificed without a good purpose, 
wife and children lacked the comforts of life. Be 
ne in mind that the mere cost of coaching eight 
annum between Cambridge and town was in those 
e matter to a very poor man. It may be objected 
expenses are, to a certain extent, in favour of the 
lie experienced urgent poverty at the time of his 
liberal expenditure leads to want. But it surely 
more reasonable to argue that Erskine would not 
;d his profession in such a costly manner if he had 
sd for the means of living. Residence at Cambridge 
hortened the period of his studentship at Lincoln's 
le could have attained that advantage without pay- 
is of a fellow-commoner. Moreover, in London he 

of a man of pleasiirc — dining at rich men's tables, 
th ladies of fa.'<hion, and talking wits to silence. 
t the life of a necessitous man. It lias been said 
joining Lincoln's Inn he wore his old regimentals, 

eould uut afford to buy a civilian's dress; but in 
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been a law-studenV 
id faahicar 
AnyhoWf 
|Hf Man wliea he joined 
Bow Cfac^ Jlfcii^ Liri Ci^liH, mkled by tta 
BeooHfaiel Ar MbvagHResto the memoij 
of » hluwJ poBT ' i^A/ «te bd cHxied hiin on the Home 
Cbcnk vks ke' vaa fart wmami to Ike In, and could nol 

Alri IBJ ■!■! ■■piMM Mil* 

b k |m|M;tiiated in his h 
e of his 9] 
' W (■moaalei^ ohBevned: "As to i 
tatia^c(\a^mmomnfixt*rid amjitaarptxm •» 
■omiali tke utnal danclcxBtie rf ■uwlinwai and c 
Ac aatf shadov of w^nDcnl I nvr heaid en such occasiona- 
■0 I caa nj is tkb, tKut feHi tbe nerceiurT battles of t 
lowest vt bcBBts — kmnaii bracn — up to those of the highest 
and noUest tliat are tonMntcd br msn (br his degrading 
paatime, I enlR' tihn public protest ^ain^t such reasoning. 
BCT^ knew a man ranaifaLUe 6tt heroic beariBg-, whose verj 
aspect was not lighted op }^ gnttteness and humanity ; nor a 
im-OMd-eaiJam conntenaiice that did sot eorer the heart of &' 
holly or a poltroon." Of masT quaint stories illustrating ha 
fine tenderness for the mote creation, one may be 
this paragraph. HaTingexposndatedirith a ruffian for Tioleiitl;^ 
beating a feeble and emaciated horse, he was asked by the 
rascal, " Why ! it is my own, mayn't I use it as I please T* 
The man's tone he^htened the insolence of his words, and 
haring uttered them he renewed his attack on the poor brute. 
Jn a trice Ersfcine, who was armed with a stout cane, gave the 
offender a sound thrashing. " "What right have you to strike 
me ?" roared the fellow, beside himself with rage and pun. 
" Pooh, man !" replied the executioner, " my stick is my own, 
majTi't I use it as I please?" Of Erskiue's pet leeches notice 
will be taken elsewhere. 

Until he was ruined by the acquisition of the seals, Erskine 
lavished money on his stables and travelling equipages. His 
carriages were the best in town, and his hoi-ses roused the 
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of equestrian connoisseurs. At the close of 

trials of Hardy, Home Toote, and Thelwall, — 

raised Erskine to the summit of his fortunes, 

,im the idol of the people,- — the mob took the 

his carriage, and dragged him in triumph from 
liley to Seijcanta' Inn. " Injured innocence," 
rskine, addressing tlie crowd from a window when 
cd from his earriage to his house, " still obtains 
■om a British jury ; and I am sure, in the lionest 

your hearts, you will retire in peace and bless 
'X John Scott and the other counsel for the crown, 

figured to advantage in these foolish prosecutions, 
iimph was extremely irritating. Scott and Mitford 
ined that Erakine's friends were the scum of the 
lie, and that he lowered the dignity of his profes- 
iering to the passions of the vulgar. But they 
rare that Erskine was not an unprincipled dema- 
bat he had been dragged in triiimph to Chancery 
ob of gentlemen. " Erskiue," wrote Lord Eldou in 
'was, of course, extremely popular. He was received 
il plaudits, and there was nothing to disturb his 

this contrast, or to soften any mortification, until 
the multitude, which had thought proper to take 
tjm his carriage that they might draw him home, 
long them such a fancy for a patriot's horses as 
1 them, but to keep them for their own use and 
he malice of this story is exquisite, 
in was a bad rider aud au inexpert whip. Even 
iry Scott, that pattern of an admiring and du- 
d to laugh at the great Chancellor's maladroitness 
B pertaining to horse-flesh. With much glee and 
itism, Lord Campbell tells the following story of 
is favourite child r — " They were walking together 

when a gentleman, driving past them in a smart 
:h a tiger behind), took off Ids hat and made a low 
1 is that,' said Lord Eldon, ' who treats me with 
that I am nobody ?' ' ^Tiy, sir,' said William 

is Sir John Campbell, the Whig Solicitor- General.' 
(hat they would have said of me,' cried the ex- 
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Chsncellor, ' if I bad driven abODt in a cabriolet vlien 
Solicitor-General !' ' I will tell tou what they would hare' 
dear father,' replied William Henir ; ' they would have 
there goes the greatest htcyer and worst lohip in England.' " 

Clumsy and inefBcient in all field-sports. Lord Eldon used to 
laugh at his own deficiencies with respect to the accomplish- 
ments most in Togue with the country gentlemen of his time. 
This good-humour was the more creditable as he enjoyed play- 
ing the part of a rural squire, and took great though bootless 
pains to qualify himself with skill as well as license to kill the 
game which he preserved on his estate at considerable cost. 
As loug as be could relisb bodily exercise he carried a gon ; 
but he never ventured to ride with hounds, after reaching yean 
of sound discretion. In the copious garrulity of his cloaiii{|^ 
years he used to say, " I left off hunting because I had a fall 
one day when in full cry oa Newcastle Moor. I wished to cleat 
a broad and deep ditch, but my horse fell in and I tumbled 
o*-er him, when there was a great chance of my being presided 
over by the coroner. Instead of presiding over the House of 
Lords. Since then I have trusted to wheels, and, above all, to 
my own legs." This accident occnrred in his boyhood, 

But though he desisted &om following the hounds, he was 
not slow to follow a pretty girl on horseback. A mounted 
lover, he enjoyed many a stolen interview with Bessie Surteet 
on the Shields high-road, where the young lady was accustomed 
to ride, followed by an old groom, who was bribed to secnay 
by the comely young Oxonian. 

Having in the saddle won Bessie's promise to be hia wif^ 
he continued a horseman so far that, during his connexion wift 
the Northern Circuit, he steadily rode the grand tour. One M 
his favourite anecdotes referred to his first excursion with the 
circuiteera. Hariug described with the imaginative touchei 
which always characterized his personal remini 
efforts it cost him to procure horses and equipment ibr the 
journey, be used to continue : — " At last I hired a horse to 
myself, and borrowed another for an experienced youth, 
wlio was to ride behind me with my saddle-bags. But I 
thought my chance was gone ; for having been engaged 
in a diseussiou with a travelling companion, on approachinff 
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own I looked betind, but there was no ap- 
my clerk, and I was obliged to ride back several 

found Lim crj-iug by the road-side, his horse 
ance &om him, aud the saddle-bags still farther 
u not without great difficulty that I could accom- 
;uiiion, which he had in vain attempted. Had I 
n this undertaking, I should never have been Lord 
The words here in italics are a fair specimen of 
'a loose, incoherent, man'el-inaking talkativcncas. 

this mishap, under any fairly probable circum- 
3 influenced his professional career to the extent 

At worst he might have been too late for a cause, 
icnt at the next asaize-towu. 
as carriages were generally adopted, public men 
udent, and the wealthy thought it pleasant, to dazzle 
: vulgar with splendid and jwrnpous equipages. A 
erful courtier on his travels, was recognised by his 
, its six or eight powerful horses, liis company of 
men, and his armed outriders. In the weakness 
udc of venerable age, the Feudal System set up 
h characteristic magnificence. The baron riding 
le at the head of his trusty knights was only by 
\ more impressive spectacle than the baron in his 
ise, travelling along that " Queen's Highway," of 
iayllar sent so lively a picture to the Exhibition 
Lb with horses, so also with chariots, the lawyers 
the dignity of their order, and until ostentatious 
jnt out of fashion the chief dignitaries of the bench 
era of the bar rivalled the ancient nobility in the 
d state of their progresses. 

adley Ryder (afterwards Chief Justice Ryder) was 
^neral he wa accustomed to journey between his 
incery Lane and his villa at Streatham, in a coach- 
he infinite delight of humble folk and the approval 
iBsion. The next hundred years brought about 
Ifes in social manners ; aud amongst them the ge- 

of cumbrous coaches and needlessly expensive 
travelling were by no means the least important, 
ng himself on the altered taste, Lord Campbell 
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•aid, " Wlicn I vas ^txaraej Genenl I had the pleasure ol 
travcAui^, whoi I Aoe^, an the top at a stage-coach or in u| 
omdlnn — in wfaick I met a ducal member of the cabinet.'^ 
1W period tlraa refened to ntiut bare been the interval )» 
tween the Mdbaazne and Feel administrations, during which 
tiine the Doke of WellingttMi acted as provisional Premier 
pending the retttm of Sir Robert Peel from Italy ; and th( 
ducal member alluded to was the Duke of Wellington — who* 
patriciaD sentiments did not forbid him to hail an pmnibna tai 
enter it in a public tharoogh&re. 

After Sir Dudley Ryder's sudden death, ere the order fbl 
hi» patent of nobility had been carried into effect, the familj 
of the late Chief Justice had a misunderstanding with Sii 
Dudley's successor. Lord Mansfield, concerning the deceased 
judge's state-coach. The ChiePs coach [like the Chancellort 
coach up to the present time) customarily went with theoffioei 
the incoming judge paying the value of the carriage to ha 
predecessor's estate. The sum to be paid was a matter d 
fresh agreement, on each transference of a coach. UnforM- 
nately, Sir Dudley Ryder's son (the gentleman who, afta 
a lapse of many years, won anew the rank to which 1m 
father had virtually attained at the moment of his death) dit 
fered with Murray as to the value of his father's velucle ; anJ 
on November 29, 1756, the new Chief wrote this scared^ 
courteous note to the future Lord Harrowby : — " Lord Mai* 
field is only solicitous that Mr. Ryder may do what is niort 
iigreeable to himself, and as to the rest is extremely indifferent. 
But he would not, for much more than the value of the coac^ 
have more than one word about such a transaction with Mft 
Ryder, for whom he has the greatest regard, and to whon^ 
upon liiH father's account, he would be ready to show upon ifl 
occaaioiiH every act of civility and friendship." 

tliilike Murray, who quitted his native land on the back of 
the pony that brouglit him to Westminster School, Alexander 
Wcddcrliurn made the journey from Edinburgh to London i» 
A public couch, which, a century since, was deemed a marrd 
of expedition. It reached London on the morning of thi 
sixth day after its departure from the northern capital. & 
irC6, just about nine years after Wedderbum's hegira, a n* 
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thumbrian lad entered the Newcastle coach, at the booking- 
e on Tyne-side, and travelled to the English metropolis in 
nights and four days. This conveyance, instead of 
making speed its sole object, aimed at ensuring the safety of 
fbe traveller. " Sat cito, si sat bene," was the motto on its 
panels ; and when the Newcastle stripling alighted at the M'hite 
Horse, Fetter Lane, Holbom, his elder brother, William Scott 
(then fellow and tutor of University College, and suhaequently 
Lord Stowell), shook him by the hand, and congratulated him 
OQ a punctual arrival at the antique hostelry. The motto of 
the coach took hold of the boy's mind ; and having made fun of it 
during' that first long joumey,he moralized about it in his old age. 
Oue of his fellow-passengers on the road was an old Quaker, who, 
uhea the coach stopped at the inn at Tuxford, gave the maid- 
lervaat sixpence, reminding her that he owed it to her, having 
omitted to pay her that sum two years before. " Friend," 
"iked the impudent boy, addressing the Quaker, " hast thou 
seen the motto on this coach ?" On being answered in the 
negative, John Scott rejoined, " Then look at it, for I think 
that giving her only sixpence now, for all she did for you two 
Tears ago, is neither sat cito nor sal bene." Looking back over 
lus long career of mischievous procrastination, the old Chancellor, 
«itli an irritating absence of remorse for cruel neglect of duty, 
olwerved, " In all that I have had to do in life, professional and 
JQilicial, I always remembered the admonition on the panels of 
llie vehicle which carried me from school, ' Sat cito, si sat bene.' 
It was the impression of this which made me that deliberative 
judge — as some have said, too deliberative — and rcflcctiou on 
all that is past will not authorize me to deny that whilst I 
have been thinking sal cito, si sat bene, I may not have auf&- 
incutly recollected whether sat bene, si sal cito has had its due 
Uittucncc." 

Let notice be here taken of another eminently suceessfiil 
lawyer from the north couutry, John, Lord Campbell. Com- 
paring his own first journey from Edinburgh to London 
"ith Wedderbum's journey in 1756, the author of the " Lives 
of tkc Chancellors" says, " When I first reached London, I 
performed the same journey in three nights and two day: _ 
Mr. Palmer's mail-coaches being then established j but this 
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furift travelling wan considered dangerous as well as wonderfiil, 
and I waff gravely advined to stop at York^ ' as several paaKngers 
who hail gone tlirough without stopping had died of apc^deiT 
from the rapidity of the motion/ The whole distance can now 
fie aircomplished with ease and safety in twelve hours, and in- 
telligenec may bo communicated from the one capital to the 
fFttier in an many seconds/' The story runs that yoniig John 
(yamplNill^ then a raw^ Icau^ awkward Scotch lad, on descendiiig 
from the stage-coach^ found himself in London with no more 
money in his i)Ocket than three sixpences. Having paid his 
fare and ti|)|M;(l the coachman^ having expended a modest sam 
on frHNi and drink consumed upon the journey, he stood on the 
f jfmdon |)av<!nH*nt^ enduring the pangs of sharp hunger, and 
rubbing the tImM) small coins between his bony fingers. The 
town tiiul fri(*n<ls ready to welcome him with cautious civihty; 
but to titrni he could not look for a replenishment of his ex- 
haiiHtiHl flnuiuTN. Tlu^re was need for prudence. Leaving his 
luggage iit the lHK)king-()ffice, the young man (let us say '' the 
Inil/' for the time was June^ 1800^ and he had not completed 
his nineiec^nih yenr) walked to the office of a daily newspaper^ 
on wliirh he liml Imhmi invited to work as a reporter. "Wi» 
the |}|iM*e kept viu*nnt for him ? Was he secure of the promised 
em|)loytiient? Would he at the close of the following week 
rcM«eive from the eanhier of the office two sovereigns?" The 
answc^rs wen^ nffinnutive ; and having received them with lively 
HatiNfu(*tion, the enterprising youth ran to the nearest cook-shqs 
and devotinnl thrtn^ sixiKuiny plates of beef. Had he not 
stunircMl his np|M)intment> he would have expended but a third 
of his remaining fund on that nighf s supper. So rims the 
story of John CaniplK'U's first entrance into London, — a stoij 
whieh iM'ars u|M)U its faet> so many doubtful features and sos* 
pieiouN {HHniliarities, that this writer would be sony to pledge 
his name for its truth. 

tVimi ills first ap|)earanee in town, Alexander Wedderbun 
HvchI with ostentation, l-ntil he raised himself to lucrative 
practice, he indulged in all the pleasures and pursuits of s 
fashionable Templar. His chambers were eommodioos uk 
luxuriously ftimished ; in costume he challenged eomparisoi 
with the smartest gallants of the town ; and writers, wits, all 
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1 irhom he consorted in taverns and coffee-rooms, 

ed him of stinginess or poverty — qualities in those 

iqiiently attributed by popular prejudice to young 

who were neither indigent nor avaricious. That 

*1 his countrymen in his dubiess was the opinion 

8 ; but no charge of pecuniary mcanncsa was ever 

gainst him, Aa soon as clients came, the ambitious 

angled for more with the baits of increased ostcnta- 

trician style. On taking office aa Solicitor General, 

gear's income on a service of plate, and his horses 

imiration of London. Legal dignitaries had laid 

coaches- and- six ; but Wedderburn's chariots, tra- 

ages, and teams of two or four horses, surpassed 

ny free-handed and opulent members of the high 

Vhilst he held the seals he never drove through 

lout creating a stir by the costliness and perfect 

equipages — consisting of two coaches built exactly 

pattern, and each of them drawn by four superb 

ring Erakine's brief chancellorship the dignity of 

jroperly sustained by his stud and household, and by 

d liberal hospitality to the members of hia party and 

a. But Eldon introduced a change for the worae. 

ippemacy, the Chancellor's private carriage was a 

ittered, jingling, ramahackle coach, drawn by two 

is brutes, that roused the derision of the atreet- 

iiently the Chancellor, purse in hand, drove from 

lare or Hamilton Place to Westminater in a 

;h; and on one occasion he actually left in a 

iney-carriage some state papers of high importance. 

the driver was either honeat or drunk, and promptly 

documents. But for tliis unseemly economy Lord 

precedent in the conduct of the penurious Kenyon, 

^ekly trips to bis desolate farm-house at RiclmioDd 

le coach, known on tlie Richmond road as the 

«'s hearse." Of this dingy machine, the author 

bs of London" gives the following picture : — " Au 

ime rumbling along and overtook me on the 

ndon to Richmond. It was one of those vehicles 

d mc of a duke or marquis under the old reytme 
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of France, rivalling in indigence and want the faded finery fl 
his wardrobe. Tlie coronet was scarcely discoverable, and r 
gildings were mouldy ; yet it seemed tenacious of what litU 
remained of its dignity, and unwilling to sub.sidc into a 
hackney-coaob. I believe I might have looked rather wistfhl)f 
at it (I was then a poor barristefj briefless and spccchlem, ii 
the baek rows of the coiirt), when I perceived a head with | 
red night-cap auddeiily pop out from the window, and 1 
myself addressed by uame, with the offer of a cast to Londoot 
It was Lord Kenyon. He made the journey quite delightJU 
by charming anecdotes of the bar in his own time — of itA 
Lee, Wallace, Bower, Miiigay, Iloworth, the last of whom w 
drowned, he said, on a Sunday water-excursion, in the Tbamoti 
The good old man was evidently aflccted by the regrets whicfe 
Ilia name awakened, and they seemed the more poignant beciuiil 
his Mend waa called to his account in au act of pro&natioa.' 
' But it was the siu of a good man,' he observed, ' and SuDdi| 
was the only day a lawyer in full business could spare fi» m 
creation.' " 

But enough of horses and chariots. In the present genei 
tiuu at the opening of Michaelmas term, our legal dignitui 
and queen's counsel drive iu a long procession from ti 
Cliancellor's house to Westminster : but eminent lawyers ■ 
uo longer remarkable for distinctive equipages, and fashion do 
not require them to lavish money on horse-dealers and coai^ 
makers. Some of our foremost living judges and adr[>ci(fl 
arc, however, honourably known in hunting couutiea, Tbert 
is no need to mention the name of that sound lawyer k 
cunning speaker, the pride of Ida fellow- 1 rishmeni aod I 
chief of Conservative lawyers, who, throughout the seMOi 
devotes oue day of each week to the invigorating spoit a 
huutsmeu. On Saturday, during the hunting seaaoa, a 
client raps at the door of his chambers, unless the country il 
hard-bound by frost: for it is known that for no profeuto 
consideration will . . . give up his " day with ' 
hounds." Many readers of this page have doubtless seen 
lawyer's pale, handsome face through the open window cf I 
railway carriage, as clothed in pink he haa been carried J 
them at express speed to the happy hunting grounds. 
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H CHAPTER XX. 

LADIES IK I^W COLLEGES. 

TUDENT of tLe present day finds it difficult to 
the brightness and domcBtic decency which cha- 
he Inns of Court in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
enth centuries. Under existing circumstances 
iiaracter and social position avoid the gardens and 
Cray's Inn and the Temple. Against her wishes, 
ich discomfort, a lady will still, on an emergency, 
?ice of her lawyer at his place of business ; but if 
mded, or haa only a companion of her own sex, 
veil over her face on passing through the gate of 
I does not breathe freely, till timid steps have 
hrough dark passages, over quiet courts, and up 
i to his chamber. 

by men, or protected by circumstances that guard 
ipertineuee and scandal, gentlewomen can without 
lass and repass the walls of our legal colleges ; 

cases a lady enters them under conditions that 
En to casual passers the object of her visit. In 
during the later hours of the day, a barrister's 
re down the Middle Temple Lane, or through the 
iln's Inn, and wait in King's Bench Walk or New 

her husband, putting aside clients and papers, 
'. the homeward drive. But even thus placed, 
r carriage and guarded by servants, she usually 
ace off inquisitive eyes by a bonnet-veil, 
' carriage -windows. On Sunday, the wives and 
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daughters of gentle families brighten the dingy passages of 
Temple and the sombre courts of Lincolu'a Imi : for 
musical services of the grand church and little chapel are ~ 
amongst the religious entertainments of the town. To those 
choral celebrations ladies go, just as they are accustomed to 
enter any metropolitan church ; and after sen-ice they can 
take a turn in the gardens of either Society without drawing 
upon themselves unpleasant attention. So also, unattended 
by men, ladies are permitted to inspect the floral exhibitions 
^vith which Mr. Broom, the Temple gardener, annually enter- 
tains London sightseers. 

But, save on these and a few Eimilar occasions, save undn 
these and certain similar conditions, gentlciromca avoid ui 
Inn of Court as they would a barrack-yard, unless they hsw 
secured the special attendance of at least one member of tb« 
society. The escort of a barrister or student alters the ca»e. 
\\liat barrister, young or old, cannot recall mirthful eyes that, 
with quick shyness, have turned away from his momentary 
notice, as in answer to the rustling of silk, or stirred bj 
sympathetic consciousness of woman's noiseless presence, he 
has raised his face from a volume of reports, and seen two or 
three timorous girls peering tlirough the golden haze of i 
London morning into the library of his Inn ? What man, 
thus drawn away for thirty seconds from prosaic toil, has not 
that half minute remembered the faces of happy rural hoi 
— has not recalled old days when his young pulses beat a 
welcome to similar intruders upon the stillness of the 
Ician, or the tranquil seclusion of Trinity library? 
occupant of dreary chambers in the Temple, reading this 
cannot look back to a bright day when young, beautifiil, 
pure as sanctity, Lilian, or Kate, or Olive, entered bis noB 
radiant with smiles, delicate in attire, and musical with j^» 
some gossip about country neighbours and the life of a ji 
home? Such a visitor to his bachelor quarters Thi 
glorified with the lines : — 

"Till « bandj'-lBgged, high-ahouldorcd, wnnfi-e«teii Beat, 
'With B creaking old back and twiatsd old feel ; 
Bui aince tbe fair morning nlioo Fannj aate Ifaare, 
1 bleaa thee uidlove thcc, old tane-l«ttomed chair. 



f oluin have but feeling, in lialJing such cbarma, 

i thrill muat have pmo'd ttiraugh j-our n-ithor'd old aims. 

look'd, ■ad I long'd, aud I wiab'd in do^pair ; 

widi'il mjself tum'd to a caiie-botlonj'd chair. 

t waa bat a momont she fiat« in thia place, 

Ihe'd a. scarf OD her docIe and a amile on bar face; 

k smile on hor face and a rose in her hair, 

Lud abo sato thure and bloom'd in mj caa^-botloni'd chair. 

Uid EO have I Tallied m; chair ever since, 

dke the abriae of a saint or the throne uf a prince; 

Iweet Fanny, mj palronesa aweet, I declare, , 

lie qaeen of my heart and mj caDe-bottom'd cbair. ', 

Vhea the esndlea bum low, and the company's gone, 

a the Bilence of night I ait btre alone ; — 

■it here alone, but we jet are a pair, 

ly Fud; I SCO in ni; cane-bottom 'd choir. 

he cornea from the past and revieila mj room ; 
he looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom ; 
a smiling and tendi^r, bo fresh and so fair, 
4id yonder iibe itiia in mj caDQ-bottom'd chair." 

loea a Templar of the present generation receive so 
.ocent a visitor. To liim the presence of a gentle- 
is court is an occasion for ingenious conjecture ; 

on his staircase she is a cause of lively astonish- 

guests are men, more or less addicted to tobacco ; 

callers are solicitors and their clerks ; in his veati- 
sculine emissaries of tradesmen may sometimes be 
Uvniters from neighbouring taverns, pot-boys from 
" and the " Rainbow." A printer's denl may 
J time knock at his door. But of women — such 
e would care to mention to his mother and sisters 
.terally nothing in his dusty, ill-ordered, but not 

rooms. He has a laundress, one of a class on 
mpontry satire has been rather too severe. 

life of another sort lurks in the hidden places of 
eges, shunning the gaze of strangers by daylight ; 
len it creejjs alrout under cover of night, trembling 
: of its own incurable shame. But of this sad life, 
ought of which sends a shivering through the 
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frame of every mau whom God Las blessed with a peitcefil 
houic and wholesome associations, nothing shall be said in thi 
page. 

In past time the life of the law-colleges was very differei 
in this respect. When they ceased to be ecclesiastics, an 
fised themselves in the hospices which soon after the receptiw 
of their gowned tenants were styled Inns of Courts, on 
lawyers took niito thcmselTea wives, who were both fair ani 
discreet. And having so made women flesh of their flesh ani 
bone of their bone, they bronght them to homes within th 
immediate vicinity of their collegiate walls, and sometime 
within the walls themselves. Those who would appreciate th 
life of the Inns in past centuries, and indeed in times withi 
the memory of liring men, should bear this in mind. "Whei 
he was not on circuit, many a counsellor learned in the hn 
found the pleasures not less than the business of his existeno 
within the bounds of his " honourable society." In the ftdles 
sense of the words he took hia ease in his Inn ; besides beinj 
his worhsliop, where clients flocked to him for adrice, it wa 
his club, his place of pastime, and the shrine of his domesti 
affections. In this generation a successful Chancery barrista 
or Equity draftsman, looks upon Lincoln's Inn merely aa i 
place of business, where at a prodigious rent he holds a set d 
rooms in wliich he labours over cases, and satisfies the de 
mands of clients and pupils. A century or two centuria 
since the case was often widely different. The rising Imp 
riater brought liis bride in triumph to his " chambers," aii3 
in them she received the friends who hurried to congrata- 
late her on her new honours. In those rooms she dispensed 
graceful hospitality, and watched her husband's toils. Th* 
elder of her children first saw the light in those narrow quU- 
ters ; and frequently the lawyer over his papers was disturliel 
by the uproar of his heir in an adjoining room. 

Young wives, the mistresses of roomy houses in the westertt 
quarters of town, shudder as they imagine the discomfort! 
which these young wives of other days must have eudnred. 
" What ! live in chambers ?" they exclaim with astonishmenC 
and horror, recalling the smallness and cheerless aspect 
their husbands' business chambers. But past usages must n< 
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'cmdenined] — allowance must be made for the fact 
Qceators set no very high price on the luxnries of 

and breathing-room. Families in opulent circum- 
e wont to dwell happily, and receive wliole regi- 
rrial visitors in little houses nigh the Strand and 
;, Ludgate Hill and Cheapside ; — houses hidden in 
sages and sombre courts — houses, compared with 
lowliest residences in a " genteel suburb " of our 
would appear capacious mansions. Moreover, it 
irne in mind that the married barristerj living a 
ce with his ivife in chambers — either within or 

Inn of Court — was, at a comparatively low rent, 
t of far more ample qiiarters than those for wliich 

barrister now-a-days pays a preposterous sum. 
1 was tenant of a " set of rooms " {several rooms, 
lied " a chamber ") which, under the present system, 
«a a small colony of industrious "juniors" with 
nd a clerk's room attached. Married ladies, who 
n Paris or Vienna, in the " old town" of Edin- 
ictoria Street, Westminster, need no assurance that 

flat" is not an altogether deplorable state of es- 
lie young couple in chambers had six rooms at 
il, — a chamber for business, a parlour, not unfre- 
rawing-room, and a trim, compact little kitchen. 
bbey had two " sets of rooms," one above another ; 
se the young wife could have her bridesmaids to 
her, or could offer a bed to a friend from the 
)ccasioualIy during the last fifty years of the last 
f were so fortunate as to get possession of a small 
wise, originally built by a nervous bencher, who 

sound of footsteps on the stairs outside his door, 
len the Inns comprised numerous detached houses, 
m snug dwellings, and others imposing mansions, 
it dignitaries lived with proper ostentation. Most 
'6 been pulled down, and their sites covered with 
buildings ;" but a few of them still remain, the 
having long since been partitioned off into cham- 
le little houses striking the eye as quaint, mis- 
;nificant blocks of human habitation. Under the 
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trees of GrrnVs Inn Gardens may be seen two modest tene- 
ments^ each of them comprising scHne six or eight rooms and s 
Testibnie. At the present time they are occupied as o£Sces by 
legal practitioners^ and many a day has passed since womanly 
taste decorated their windows with flowers and muslin curtains; 
but a certain TeneraUe gentleman^ to whom the writer of this 
page is indebted for much information about the lawyers of 
the last centurr, can remember when each of those cottages 
was inhabited by a barrister^ his young wife^ and three or four 
lovely children* 

Into some such a house near Lincoln's Inn a young lawyer 
who was destined to hold the seals for many years, and be 
also the father of a Lord Chancellor, married in the year of our 
Lord 1718, His name was Philip Yori^e : and though he wai 
of humble birth, he had made such a figure in his profemioB 
that great men's doors were open to him. He was asked 
to dinner by learned judges, and inyited to balls by ibeir 
ladies. In Chancery lane, at the house of Sir Joseph Jd^yllf 
Master of the KoUs, he met Mrs. Lygon, a beauteous and 
wealthy widow, whose father was a country squire, and whose 
mother was the sister of the great Lord Somers. In fact, she 
was a lady of such birth, position, and jointure, that the young 
lawyer — rising man though he was — seemed a poor matcb for 
her. The lady's family thought so ; and if Sir Joseph Jekyfl 
had not cordially supported the suitor with a letter of recom- 
mendation, her father would hare rejected him as a man too 
humble in rank and forttme. Having won the lady and 
married her, Mr. Hiilip Yorke brought her hcmie to a ^leiy 
small house" near lincohi's Inn ; and in that lowly dwdfisfr 
the ground-floor of which was the barrister's office, th^ qieit 
the first years of their wedded life. THiat would be said cf 
the rising barrister who, now-a-days, on his marriage wi&t 
rich squire's rich daughter and a peer's niece, should {vopo* 
to set up his household gods in a tiny crib jaaX oafiai^j 
Lincoln's Inn gate, and to use the psurlour of the ** rerj sflsT 
house" for professional purposes? Fur fircMn being gaOtya 
unseemly parsimony in this arrangement, Philip Yovke pv 
proper consideration to his wife's social adTantages in takiif 
her to a separate house. His contemporaries amoogac Ai 
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* would liave felt no astonisliment if he had fitted up 
chambers for his wealthy and well-descended bride, 
ly in his day, but for long years afterwards, lawyers 
birth and comfortable means, who married women 
f at all inferior to Mrs. Yorke in social condition, 
I the flats of Lincoln's Inn and the Temple. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LAST OF THE LADIES. 

WHATEVER its drawbacks^ the system which encouraged 
the young barrister to marry on a modest income, and 
make his wife happy ^^ in chambers/' must have had special 
advantages. In their Inn the husband was near every source 
of diversion for which he greatly cared, and the wife was 
surrounded by the friends of either sex in whose society she 
took most pleasure — friends who, like herself, "lived in the 
Inn,'' or in one of the immediately adjacent streets. In 
" hall" he dined and drank wine with his professional com- 
peers and the wits of the bar : the " library" supplied him not 
only with law-books, but with poems and dramas, with merry 
trifles written for the stage, and satires fresh from the Row; 
" the chapel" — or, if he were a Templar, " the church" — ^was 
his habitual place of worship, where there were sittings for 
his wife and children as well as for himself; on the walks and 
under the shady trees of " the garden," he sauntered with his 
own or, better still, a friend's wife, criticising the passers, 
describing the new comedy, or talking over the last ball given 
by a judge's lady. At times those gardens were pervaded by 
the calm of collegiate seclusion, but on " open days" they 
were brisk with life. The women and children of the legal 
colony walked in them daily; the ladies attired in their 
newest fashions, and the children running with musical riot 
over lawns and paths. Nor were the grounds mere places of 
resort for lawyers and their families. Taking rank amongst 
the pleasant places of the metropolis, they attracted, on *^ open 
days," crowds from every quarter of the town — ^ladies and 
gallants from Soho Square and St. James's Street, from 
\^liitehall and Westminster ; sightseers from the country and 




Iderwomaiiic dowagers from Cheapsidc. From the 
sabeth till the middle, indeed till the close, of the 
century the ornamental grounds of the four great 
places of fashionable promenade, where the rank 
and beauty of the town assembled for display and 
en aa in our own time they assemble (less univcr- 
rde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
dies and children had withdrawni, the quietude of the 
hI firom their chambers scholars and poets, who under 

branches pondered the results of past study, or 
w works, Ben Jouson was accustomed to saunter 
s elms of Lincoln's Inn; and Steele — alike on 
1 " close" days — used to frequent the gardens of 
ciety, " I went," he writes in May, 1709, " into 
in Walks^ and ha\-iug taken a round or two, I sat 
ding to the allowed familiarity of these places, on 
[a the following November he alludes to the privi- 

enjoyed of walking there aa " a favour that is in- 
jy several of the benchers, who are very intimate 

grown old in the neighbourhood," 
gh on certain days, and under fixed regulations, the 
ie were admitted to the college gardens, the aa- 
rere always pcr^-aded by the tone and humour of 
Tie courtiers and grand ladies from " the west" 
ves the guests of the lawyers ; and the humbler 
' special grant had acquired the privilege of entry, 
cent attire and aspect satisfied the janitors of their 
f, moved about with watchfulness and gravity, sur- 
DunscUors and their ladies with admiring eyes, and 
e benchers whose benevolence permitted simple 

to take the air side by side with " the quality." 
imes Kolph, in his " New Critical Review of the 
Idings," wrote about the square and gardens of 
lU in a manner which testifies to the respectful 

the public for the liberality which permitted all 
cent persons to walk iu the grounda, " Lincoln's 
'Sf " may reasonably boast of one of the neatest 
le town ; and though 'tis imj)crfect on one side, 
' defect produces a beauty, by giving a prospect to 
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the gardens, wliidi fill tLe place to abundantly more advi 
tage. I may safely add that no area anywhere is ke))t 
better order, either for cleanliness and beauty by day, or illi 
mination by night ; the fountain in the middle is a very prett 
decoration, aikd if it was still kept playing, as it was soa 
years ago, 'twould preserve its name with more propriety. 
In his remarks on the chapel the guide observes, " The raiBiuj 
this chapel on pillars affords a pleasing, melancholy walk undep 
ucath, and by night, particidarly, when illuminated i 
lamps, it has an effect that may be felt, but not described. 
Of the gardens ilr. Ralph could not speak in high praise, ffll 
they were ill-arranged and not so carefully kept as the square 
but he observes, " they are convenient; and considering the 
situation cannot be esteemed too much. There is soma 
thing hospitable in laying them open to publick use; 
vhile we share in their pleasures, we have no title to 
raigu their taste." 

The chief attraction of Lincoln's Inn gardens, apart fto 
its beautiful trees, was for many years the terrace overlootii 
" the Fields," which was made /cth/j. Car. II. at the cost 
nearly 1000/. Ihigdale, speaking of the recent improvemen 
of the Inn, says, " And the last was the enlargement of tht 
garden, beautiftTng with a la:^ tarras walk on the west 
thereof, and raising the wall higher towards Lincoln's Inn 
Kelds. Which was done in An. 1663 (15 Car. II.), the chaq 
thereof amounting to little less than a thousand pounds, b 
reason that the levelling of most part of the ground, and rai: 
the tarras, required such great labour." A portion of this 
race, and some of the old trees, were destroyed to make n 
for the new dining-hall. 

The old system supplied the barrister with other soard 
of recreation. Within a stone's throw of bis residence 
the hotel where his club had its weekly meeting. EitlU 
in hall, or with his family, or at a tavern near " the courts 
it was his use, until a comparatively recent date, to dine in 
middle of the day, and work again after the meal. Coi 
sate after dinner as well as before ; and it was observable 1 
counsellors spoke far better when they were full of wine 
venison than when they stated the case in the earlier part 
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But in the eveniug the system told especially in 
ter'a favour. All his many friends lying within a 
e he had an abundance of congenial society. Brother- 
came to his wife's drawing-room for tea and chat, 
cards. There was a substantial supper at half-past 
ine for such guests {supper cooked in my lady's little 
supplied by the " Society's cook") ; and the smoking 
e accompanied by foaming tankards of ale or porter, 
ed by superb and richly aromatic howls of punch. 
ins when the learned man worked hard and shut out 
■ sporting hia oak, he enjoyed privacy as unbroken 
ete as that of any library in Kensington or Tybumia. 
stayed away, and he wished for diversion, he could 
:he chambers of his old college-chums, or with hia 
;ioua permission could spend an hour at Chatelin's 
), or any other coffee-house in vogue with members 
ifession. During festive seasons, when the judges' 
■8* ladies gave their grand balls, the young couple 
carriage for visiting purposes. From Gray's Inn 
iple they walked — if the weather was fine. When 
ley hailed a hackney-coach, or my lady was popped 
n and carried by running bearers to the frohc of 

■86 the notes of the preceding paragraphs of this 
! but suggestions as to the mode in which the artistic 
it call up the life of the old lawyers. Encouraging 
liie the manners and usages of several centuries, not 
generation, they do not attempt to entertain the 
th details. It is needless to say that the young 
not use hackney-coaches in times prior to the intro- 
those serviceable vehicles, and that until sedans were 
ly lady never used them, 

lally a barrister entertained his mother, as an 
sident in his chambers. Giving the particulars of a 

in the Common Pleas before his brother, Dudley 
, " Once a cook brought an action against one Mr. 
he Inner Temple, for diet delivered in his chamber. 

had a brother and mother ; and they dieted to- 
is chamber. At the trial, the defence was that the 
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other brother, by agreement, was the housekeeper, and was t( 
pay for the provisions ; the rest did but diet with him ; 
the mother was witness to prove it ; so the cook had mistake^ 
his customer. But his lordsldp was of opinion that the owner 
of the chambers was the housekeeper as to all foreignere, »ho 
look upon and tnist the visible owner, whatever the agree- 
ments may be among themselves." 

The authorities of the Inns regarded with much distrost and 
aversion residents who were not members of the hostel il 
which they dwelt. The presence of many " foreigners" n 
the students idle ; the strange men were often objectioniUe 
characters — debtors or political malcontonta lying in concctl* 
ment from their creditors or from constables ; the stnngf 
women were often equally unfit inmates for a well-ordeni 
college. The records of the Inns contain numerous oriwi 
against the entertainment of lodgers. In 36 Eliz 
ordered that no members of the Inner Temi)le " should admH 
any person to lodge in their chambers, escept their knowt 
clerks and servants, under pain of xb. to the use of tix 
House." The crown, amongst frequent directions for tht 
better government of tlie Inns, opposed the entertainment <f 
lodgers. The order made (15 Ap. 6 Car, I.) by the Lori 
Keeper and the judges of the three courts, contains the, fcfc 
lowing passage : — " For that the institution of these sodetut 
were ordained chiefly for tlic profession of the law ; and in I 
second degree for the education of the sons and youth of ripa 
years of the nobility and gentry of the realm ; and in i 
for lodging or abode of gentlemen of the country ; which, 8 
it should be suffered, would be a disparaging of the ■ 
societies, and to turn thera from Hospitia to D'lrergoria, it ■ 
ordered, that no knight or gentleman, foreigners or t 
tinners, or others not of the societies, shall be admitted a 
allowed to lodge in any of the houses aforesaid." 

It is possible, indeed it is certain, that married ladies lira 
in chambers occasionally had for neighbours on the same ita 
case women whom they regarded with abhorrence. Sometni 
it liappeucd that a dissolute barrister introduced to bb fOM 
a woman more beautiful than virtuous, whom he 1 
married, though he called her his wife. People can i 
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!ir neighbours in a house broken up into sets of 
than they can choose them in a street. But the 
w ladies were daily liable to meet an offensive 
OE their common staircase were comparatively rare ; 
the annoyance actually occurred, the discipline of 
forded a remedy. Whilst the Inns were habitually 
by the wives and daughters of gentlemen, men of 
I unprincipled men prudent enough to make profea- 
tourable feeling, were slow to insult the delicacy of 
to outrage social decorum by introducing objectiou- 
n to their quarters. The vicious were too prudent 
leir vices before the world. Moreover, the goveru- 
3 societies was much stricter in past time than it has 
I present century. Inunoral members were reproved 
led; and objectionable inmates were cast without 
valla. 

ness lorkcd within the camp, but it veiled its face ; 
I in rare cases the error and sin of a powerful 
f have been notorious, the i>occant man was careful 
1 himself with such an appearance of respectability 
' could easily feign ignorance of his offence. An 
L dtstich — familiar to all barristers, but too rudely 
insertion in this page — informs us that in the sin- 
ury Gray's Inn bad an unenviable notoriety amongst 
ces for the shamelessness of its female inmates, 
ugent lines must be regarded as a satire aimed at 
iptional members, rather than as a vivacious picture 
ral tone of morals in the society. Anyhow the fact 
Inn* was alone designated as a home for infamy — 
Qiicr Temple was pointed to as the hospice most popu- 
h men, the Middle Temple as the society frequented 

iloua lUte of Oraj'i Inn at this pi>riad is ahown by the foUoving 
{■Ule's "Origmsa:" — "In 23 Eliz. (30 Jan.) tbcro was so order 
ftondreia, nor vnmen collcil VictiiallcrB, sbauld thencefortb como 
veu'» chumbcrB of this Boeintj', until (bej were full forty jtna of sge, 
sir nHud^nrvantB, of wbiit age BoeTfir, into the saiil gentlemen's 
penalt;, for tbn first offence of him that ebould odniit of any audi, 
Contnons; and for tha aecouil, to be expelled the Honsc." Tlio 
KTeri^ of Ibis order ahoir a delemuDiLtiDii on ibe part of the autho- 
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by Templars of ninov meauu^ and linooln^s Inn as the abode 
of gentlemen — is, of itad^ a jKOot that the prevailing mannen 
of the last three institntions vere oatwardly decoroua. Under 
the least &TOiirable draunstanoesy a barrister'a wife liying in 
chambers, within or near lincoln's Inn^ or the Temple^ daring 
Charles II/s reign, &red as wdl in this reject as she would 
have d<Hie had Fortune made her a lady-in-waiting at White- 
hall. And be it remembered, that eren in that conrt thoR 
was a greater i^>pearanoe of morality than readers imagine iriio 
have derived their knowledge of the " merry^ monardi's pahce 
altogether from Bepys and Erdyn and scandalous memcnrs.* 
A good stoiy is told of certain Tisits paid to Williaa 
Murray's chambers at No. 3, King's Bench Walk, Temple, in 
the year 178& Bom in 1706, Murray was still a young man, 
when in 1738 he made his brilliant speech in behalf of C<doDd 
Sloper, against whom CoUey Gibber's rascally son had broogjit 
an action fior crtai. roa, with his wiie — the lovely actress wbo 
on the stage was the rival of Mrs. Clive, and in private life 
was remarkable for immorality and fascinating manner. 
Amongst the many clients who vere drawn to Murray by that 
speech, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, was neither the lesit 
powerful nor the least dbtinguished. Her grace began bf 
sending the rising advocate a general retainer, with a fise of s 
thousand guineas ; of which sum he accepted only the two- 
hundit^th part, explaining to the astonished duchess that ''the 



« Wben Dr. John North, Mbie<io«Uj Mufcer of Trimtj, Camhri^ oOcklii 
as clerk of the ckwt to Chukt 11^ he acted as m i fc — ■ to *« diven penow^ fa 
fWun Papitta, etpecially hiiliea» who thooght aaricaKar c o nfc wion, thou^ no datj,a 
piooa praclioe.** Theee penitents hahitaaUj attended the ooort ; and his intaiooani 
with them oaueed the dinoe to maintain in later jeara " that, for the nnmhertf 
penoni that it«ided in the cooit, a place repatcd a centre of all fioe and inafigid^ 
he thought there were at maar tralj pkm, and atrictl7 reHpoo, na oo«ld he kmi 
in any other laaort whataoetvr." Ko^;:er North, who thoa eUtea hia \mAttt% 
opinion, continuee, ** And he netier eaw to moch finrent derotioo, and aoch fic^aHl 
acta of piety and chant j, at hb station gat« him oceaaon to ohterva then. 1 
often falls oat that eztremea ai« oooterminoaa, and at cootrariaa illoatimta 
other, to hero ▼irtoe and Yice. Thewfare it it not reatooahia to ooodemn 
of any denomination, or the indiTidnaW separaielr, for the ptacticea of iO« 
tbete may be the ruling party amongst them." Of coorte it thonldhe hemtii 
mind that John North wat not a resident at Chariea*t conrt during iU moit epA 
infaro V. and that Roger systematically gloats the eril of the Stnarta. Bat whea ih«l 
allowance hat been made for tbete foctt, the Uographer^t tattimoaj ii lua^tmrnH^ 
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, fee, Tnth a general retainer, could neither be less 
an five guineas." If Murray had accepted tlie whole 
lid not have been overpaid for his trouble ; for her 
cuted him with calls at most unseasonable hours, 
;asion, returning to his chambers after " drinking 

with the wits," he found the duchess's carriage 
mts on King's Bench Walk. A numerous crowd 

and liuk-bearcrs surrounded the coach ; and when 
r entered his chambers he encountered the mistress 
J of lackeys. " Young man," exclaimed the grand 
g the future Lord Mansfield with a look of warm 

" if you mean to rise in the world, you must not 
)n a subsequent night Sarah of Marlborough called 
pointment at the chambers, and waited till past 
1 the hope that she would see the lawyer ere she 
1. But Murray being at au unusually late supper- 
lid not return till her grace had departed in an 
jg rage. " I could not make out, sir, who she was," 
ly's clerk, describing her grace's appearance and 
or she would not tell me her^name ; but nhe swore so 
hat I am sure she must be a lady of quality " 
the Inns of Court may still shelter a few married 

either from love of old-world ways, or from stem 
onsent to dwell in their husbands' chambers. If 

can at the present time be found, the wTitcr of 
ould look for ihem in Gray's Inn — that straggling 

for the reception of money-lenders, Boliemiana, 
ic gentlemen— rather than in the other three Inns 
hich have undoubtedly quite lost their old popula- 
-residents. But from those three hospices the last 
sa must have retreated at a comparatively recent 
jen years since, when the writer of this book was a 
indergraduate, he had the honour of knowing 
ed ladies, of good family aud unblemished repute, 
ith their husbands in the Middle Temple. Oue of 
— the daughter of a county magistrate, the sister 
lished classic scholar — was the wife of a common law 
10 now holds a judicial apjxiintment in one of our 
rhe women of her old home circle oeeasioually called 
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on this young wife ; but as they conld not reach her qnarten 
in Sycamore Court without attracting much unpleasant ob- 
servation, their visits were not frequent. Sometimes wecki 
followe<l each other in which the solitary lady, planted 
the midst of a colony of bachelors, saw no companions of 
her own social condition, with the exception of men. When 
her husband was on his circuit her life must have been drcair 
and monotonous, and doubtless her position at all times tritd 
her spirits and singularly amiable temper. But her counts 
nance was not less cheerful than lovely. With womanly art 
she gave her husband's chambers that freshness and tasteM 
appearance which the rooms of a bachelor seldom possen: 
and nightly, when her husband was in town, two or three of 
bis familiar friends assembled to hear her sing and play on the 
piano with exquisite feeling and ability. Living in a bsrradt 
of unwed men, that charming girl was surrounded by hoDfst 
fellows who would have resented as an insult to thcmseJvcs 
impertinence offered to her. Still her life was abnormal, nil- 
natural, deleterious ; it was felt by all who cared for her tint 
she ought not to be where she was ; and when an appointment 
with a good income in a healthy and thriving colony 
offered to her husband, all who know her, and many who had 
never spoken to her, rejoiced at the intelligence. At the present 
time, in the far distant country which looks up to her 
personage of importance, this lady — not less exemplary as wife 
and mother than brilliant as a woman of society — takes pleasun 
in recalling the days when she was a prisoner in the Templfe 
Is there need to add that this writer would not have this 
alluded to her experiences, if she had not given him authoriiy 
— ay, more, if she had not requegted him — to do so ? 

One of the last cases of married life in the Temple, that 
came before the public notice, was that of a barrister and hia wife 
who incurred obloquy and punishment for their brutal eondact 
to a poor servant girl. No one would thank the WTiter for rfr 
publishing the details of that nauseous illustration of the degra- 
dation to wliicli it is possible for a gentleman and scholar 
sink. But, however revolting, the case is not without interest 
for the reader who is curious abont the social life of tlM 
Temple. 
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rtion of the Temple in which the old-world family 
Inns held out the longest, is a clump of commodious 
ng between the Middle Temple Garden and Essex 
rand. Having their en trance- doors in Esses Street, 
tea are, in fact, as private as the residcncCB of any 
larter. The noise of the Strand reaches them, but 
pants are aa secure from the impertiticot gaze or 
; familiarities of law-atudcnts and barristers' clerks, 
)uld be if they lived at St. John's Wood. In Essex 

the eastern side, the legal families maintained their 
Dost till yesterday. Fifteen years since the writer 
« used to be invited to dinners and dances in that 
iners and dances which were attended by prosperous 
irom the West End of the town. At that time he 
sed in a drawing-room, the windows of which looked 
pray of the fouutain — at which Ruth Pinch loved to 

its jet resembled a wagoner's whip. How all old 
ma things pass away ! Tlic dear old " wagoner's 

been replaced by a pert, porky squirt that will never 
ui or brain of a future B.uth. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

TOK& BOTSB AXU FOWU HOUSE. 

TITHILST the {[ivaa body of kinrers dwelt in or hmrd by the 
f Y Iim», tbe dietaries of tbe judicial bench, mnd the more 
eminent memben of the bu-, had suitable palaces or maniums 
at greater or less distances from the legal hostelries. Tbt 
ecclesiastical ChanceHoin nsaalh* enjoyed episoc^ial or ardii- 
episcopal rank, and lived in the London palaces attached to their 
sees or proTinces. During his tennre of the seals, Morton, 
Bishop erf' £ly« years befoi>e he sncoeeded to the archbishqvie 
of Canterbury, and received the honours of the CardinalatCi 
grev stravbcrries in his gaiden on Holbom HiU, and lived in 
the palace surn>unded by that gaiden. As Archbishop of 
Canterburv, ChanceUor Waiham maintained at Lambeth Pilaoe 
the imposing state commemorated by Erasmus. 

Wlien Wcisey made his first progress to the Court of Chan« 
eeiy in Westminster Hall, a progiew already noticed in these 
pages, he started from the archiepiscopal palace, York House 
or Place — an official residence sold by the cardinal to 
Henry ^^II. some years later ; and vhen the same superb 
ecclesiastic, towards the dose of his career, went on the memo- 
rable embassy to France, he set out from his palace at West- 
minster, " passing through aU London over London Bridge, 
having before him of gentlemen a great number, three in raak 
in black velvet livery coats, and the most of them with greit 
chains of gold about their necks.'^ 



* CaTendi^ cctitinof* : ** And dD his ttcimii, vhh DoUemea^i and gtaHikmmL* 
•erranu il>Uaving him ia Fmtch Uvst liTeir coats : bavu^ emhrotdered m tfe 
Uai-kt and ireasu of the aaid coats the Wtten T.C. nnder tbe eardiud^s hat Ha 
tanipter mak^ whkh vere twentr in mnabcr and more, vith hit eaiti aadtlhv 
carriages of his train, vere passed on beftte him, ccndnctcd and g«aidsd wkk S 
great number of hovt and rpean. He rode like a raidfaal, nsj SH^taoad^, m^ 
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:r dates Gardyiier, whilst lie held the aealsj kept his 
I household at Winchester House in Southwark ; and 
, the last clerical Lord Keeper, lived at the Deanery, 
iter. 

y Chancellors also maintained costly and pompous es- 
nts, apart from the Inna of Court. Sir Thomas 
ouse stood in the country, flanked by a garden and 
.he cultivation of which ground the Chancellor found 
lis chief sources of amusement. In Aldgate, Lord 
)r Audley built his town mansion, on the site of the 
the Canons of the Holy Trinity of Christ Cliurch. 
ley dwelt in Holborn at the height of hia unsteady 
and at the time of his death the infamous but singu- 
y Rich lived in Great St. Bartholomew's, and from 
on there wrote to the Duke of Northumberland, im- 
lat messengers might be sent to him to relieve him of 
JUS trust of the Great Seal. Christopher Hatton 
rom the see of Ely the site in Holborn, whereon he 
magnificent palace. The reluctance with which the 
Ely surrendered the ground, and the imperious letter 
Elizabeth compelled the prelate to comply with the 
her favourite courtier, form one of the humorous 
if that queen's reign, Hatton House rose over the 
1 had yielded strawberries to Morton^ and of that 
here the dancing Chancellor received Elizabeth as a 
id in which he died of " diabetes and grief of mind" 
anory is preserved by Hatton Garden, the name of 
: where some of our wealthiest jewellers and gold 
lave places of business. 

convenience had long suggested the expediency of 
ig a permanent residence for the Chancellors of Eng- 
1 either by successive expressions of the royal will, or 
lividual choice of several successive holders of the 
gm, a noble palace on the northern hank of the 

1 with crimson velnt upon velvet, and liis elirraps of copjx'r and gitt, 
I mule fbllawing Lim vilb liko appurei. And befurc him he hud his two 
of mlror, two great pillars of silver, the Great Sea! of EiiglnnJ, his 
t, sod a gentleman that carried his vnlaunoe, which was made olloge- 
»rlet cloth, embroidered over and over with cloth of gold ver; ridil;, 
I cloak of fine bcbi let." 
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Thames came to be regarded as the proper domicile for tte 
Great Seal. York Hoase, memorable as the birthplace of 
Frands Bacon, aod the scene of his brightest social splen- 
dour, demands a brief notice. Wolsey's " York House" or 
"Whitehall having passed &om the province of York to lie 
crown, Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, established him- 
self in another York House on a site lying between the Strand 
and the river. In this palace (formerly leased to the see of 
Norwich as a bishop's Ian, and subsequently conferred on 
Charles Brsiudon by Henir A1II.) Heath resided during Ma 
Chancellorship ; and when, in consequence of his refusal to take 
the oath of supremacy, EliEabeth deprived bim of hia arcl- 
bishopric, York House passed into the hands of her new Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon. On succeeding to the honours 
of the Marble Chair, Hatton did not move from Holbom to 
the Strand ; but otherwise all the holders of the Great Seal, 
from Heath to Francis Bacon inclusive, seem to have occupied 
York House ; Heath, of course, using it by right as Archbishop 
of York, ajid the others holding it under leases granted ij 
successive archbishops of the northern province. So little i> 
known of Bromley, apart from the course which he took to- 
wards Mary of Scotland, that the memory of old York Houee 
g;ains nothing of interest from him. Indeed it has been ques- 
tioned whether he was one of its tenants. Puckering, Eger- 
ton, and Francis Bacon certainly inhabited it in succession. 
On Bacon's fall it was granted to Buckingham, whose desire to 
possess the picturesque palace was one of the motives which 
impelled him to blacken the great lawyer's reputation. Seized 
by the Long Parliament, it was granted to Lord Fairfax. In 
the following generation it passed into the hands of the second 
Duke of Buckingham, who sold house and precinct for build- 
ing-ground. The bad memory of the man who thus for gold 
surrendered a spot of eartb sacred to every scholarly English- 
man is preserved in the names of George Street, Duke Street, 
Villiers Street, Buckingham Street. 

Sketching the earlier vicissitudes of this house. Mr. Hep- 1 
worth Dixon, in " The Story of Lord Bacon's Life," says, "The 
story of York House had been that of the great contest 
between ecclesiastical and lay society. In ancient times, 
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crown waa under clerical rule, that house had been 
I the see of Norwich for a bishop's Inn; when the 
ill into trouble, William Rugge had restored it to the 
King Harry had then given a place, which he thought 
tuoua for a prelate, to the gay Charles Brandon, lover 
and of his beautiful sister Mary, the Gueen of France. 
E Church rose again, on the accession of Mary, it had 
ler Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor and Archbishop 
Nicholas Heath. On the fall of that minister it had 
' lease to Sir Nicholas Bacon, his lay successor to the 
The engravings commonly sold as pictures of this 
g feature of Elizabethan London are likenesses of the 
ifter it was pulled about, diminished, and modernized, 
D way whatever represent the architecture of the ori- 
ice. Amongst the art-treasures of the University of 
It. Hepworth Dixon fortunately found a rough sketch 
l] house, from which sketch Mr, E, M, Ward drew 
tte that embellishes the title-page of " The Stoiy of 
on's Life." 

he expulsion of the Great Seal from old York House, 
cd from house to house, manifesting, however, in its 
of London quarters a preference for the grand line of 
'are between Charing Cross and the foot of Ludgate 
scaping from the Westminster Deanery, where 
kept it in a box, the Clavii Reyni inhabited Durham 
itrand, whilst under Lord Keeper Covcutry'B care, 
iper Littleton, until he made his famous ride from 
York, lived in Exeter House. Clarendon resided 
; House, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, and subse- 
n Worcester House, Strand, before he removed to 
uficent palace wliich roused the indignation of the 
St. James's Street. The greater and happier part of 
il life was passed in Worcester House. There he 
cils in his bed-room when be was laid up with gout ; 
g Charles risited him familiarly, even condescending 
lent at the bedside councils : and there he was csta- 
hen the Great Fire of London caused him, in a 
send his most valuable furniture to his Villa at 
am. Tbauet House, Aldersgate Street, is the reai- 
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dence with wliich Shaftesbury^ the poKtician, is most generally 
associated; but whilst he was Lord Chancellor he occupied 
Exeter House, Strand, formerly the abode of Keeper Littleton. 
Lord Nottingham slept with the seals under his pillow in 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Relds, the same street in 
which his successor, Lord Guildford, had the establishment so 
racily described by his brother Roger North. And Lord 
Jefircys moving westward, gave noisy dinners in Duke Street, 
Westminster, where he opened a court-house that was after- 
wards consecrated as a place of worship, and is still known as 
the Duke Street Chapel. Says Pennant, describing the 
Chancellor's residence, " It is easily known by a large flight of 
stone steps, which his royal master permitted to be made into 
the park adjacent for the accommodation of his lordship. These 
steps terminate above in a small court, on three sides of which 
stands the house.'' The steps still remain, but their history 
is unknown to many of the habitual frequenters of the chapel. 
After Jeffreys' fall the spacious and imposing mansion, where 
the bon-vivanis of the bar used to drink inordinately with the 
wits and buffoons of the London theatres, was occupied by 
Government ; and there the Lords of the Admiralty had their 
offices until they moved to their quarters opposite Scotland 
Yard. Narcissus Luttrcll's Diary contains the following entry : 
— " April 28, 1690. The late Lord Chancellor's house at West- 
minster is taken for the Lords of the Admiralty to keep the 
Admiralty Office at." 

William III., wishing to fix the holders of the Great Seal in 
a permanent official home, selected Powis House (more gene- 
rally known by the name of Newcastle House), in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, as a residence for Somers and future Chancellors. 
The Treasury minute books preserve an entry of September 11, 
1696, directing a Privy Seal to " discharge the process for the 
appraised value of the house, and to declare the king's pleasure 
that the Lord Keeper or Lord Chancellor for the time being 
should have and enjoy it for the acconmiodation of their 
offices." Soon after his, appointment to the seals, Somers 
took possession of this mansion at the north-west comer of 
the Fields; and after him Lord Keeper Sir Nathan Wright, 
Lord Chancellor Cowper, and Lord Chancellor Harcourt used 
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official residence. But the arrangement was not 
3 to the legal dignitaries. They preferred to dwell 
jrivate houses^ from which they were not liable to be 

a change of ministry or a gnst of popular disfavour, 
ear 1711 the mansion was therefore sold to John 
hike of Newcastle, to whom it is indebted for the 
ich it still bears. This large, unsightly mansion is 
\ QYQTj one who lives in London, and has any know- 
the political and social life of the earlier Georgian 
and statesmen. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

LI N C O L n's inn yields. 

THE annals of the legal profession show that the ncigk- 
bourhootl of GuildbaU was a favourite place of residena 
witli the ancient lawyers, who cither held judicial officci 
within the circle of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction, or whoM 
practice lay chiefly in the civic courts. In the fifteenth And 
sixteenth centuries there was quite a colony of jurists hard by 
the temple of Gogmagog and Cosineus — or Gog and Magog, 
as the grotesque giants are designated by the unlearned, who 
know not the history of the two famous effigies, which origi* 
nally figured in an Elizabethan pageant, stirring the wonder of 
the illiterate, and reminding scholars of two mythical henxx 
about whom the curious reader of this paragraph may lemi 
further particulars by referring to Michael Drajiion's " Poly<rf- 
bion." 

In Milk Street, Cheapside, lived Sir John More, judge in 
the Court of King's Bench j and in Milk Street, a.d. 1480, 
was bom Sir John's famous son Thomas, the Chancellor, who 
was at the same time learned and simple, witty and pioiU| 
notable for gentle meekness and firm resolve, ahouudiug with 
tenderness and hot with courage. Richard Rich — who beyond 
Scrogga or Jcflrcys desencs to be remembered as the arcb- 
scouiidrel of the legal profession — was one of Tliomas More^ 
plajonates and boon companions for several years of their boy- 
hood and youth. Richard's father was an opulent mercer, 
and one of Sir John's near neighbours ; so the youngster* 
were intimate imtil Master Dick, csliibiting at an early t^ 
his vicious propensities, came to be " esteemed very light of 
his tongue, a great dicer and gamester, and not of any com* 
mendable fame." At this stage of Rich's career the prudent 
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L his son to draw away from so unworthy an as- 
md henceforth the young men pursued different 
ch watching the other's course with aversion, 
itagonism replaced old friendship, and when they 
glances in the public ways and law-courts, there 
^ for them to put their enmity in words. It was 
ji More's cold disdain, in Rich's uneasy eflrontery. 
ciety of his drunken messmates Rich declared his 
for More, calling him a psalm-singing hypocrite, a 
:d prig, a miserable fawner at the feet of powerful 
tUower after respectability. More was less violent, 
ja decided in his judgments. . For years the social, 
his enemy caused Rich to gnash his teeth with 
ised him, in more sober moments, to reflect whether 
ot do well to assume the virtues which had certainly 
1 to his rival's elevation. At length the tables were 
)diou8 to Rich for his inrtues and his proB[}erity, 
ily descended from his high estate — surrendering 
falling from it. At the trial which ensued, Rich, as 
cneral, exerted his unqn cation able cleverness to win 
rainst the prisoner, on grounds that should give an 
of justice to his execution. Never, either before 
lat trial, has M'estraiuatcr Hall witnessed a more 
«ne than that which it beheld when Rich, quitting 
;re he had been labouring for More's destruction, 
imself as a witness against the prisoner and steeped 
terjury. 

3ply, More, in terms of awful solemnity, declared 
ntnith of Rich's assertions : " If this oath, Mr, 
I you have taken be true, Ihen I pray that I may 
}od in (he face .'" These words came from the 
outh, and no one who heard them doubted that 
ir was a foul false-witness. After some words of 
calmly looking into the face of his old playmate, 
tt given an utterly untrutliful account of a private 
, Sir Thomas More added, " In good faith, Mr. 
more sorry for your perjury than for mine own 
w you that neither I, nor any man else to my 
ever took you to be a man of such credit as either 
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1 or any other would vouchsafe to communicate with you in 
any matter of importance. As you well know, I have been 
acquainted with your manner of life and conversation a long 
space, even from your youth upwards, for we dwelt long toge- 
ther in one parish, where, as you yourself can well tell (I am 
sorry you compel mc to speak it), you were always esteemed 
very light of your tongue, a great dicer and gamester, aud not 
of auy commendable fame either there or in the Temple, the 
Inn to which you have belonged," 

Those words were remembered when their speaker was in 
the grave, his memory remaining dear to all good meDt 
Strangely different were the deaths as well as the lives of thoee 
two contemporaries who, after playing together as boys, rose to 
the height of social eminence, each of them becoming Loid 
Chancellor of England. The pious and wise More died on 
a scaffold. The dissolute and shameless Rich lived to ex- 
treme old age, and dying left behind him enormous wealtl 
and an infamous repute. 

Sir Thomas More, on marrying his first wife, settled in I 
house in Bucklersbury, the City being the proper quarter ta 
his residence, aa he was an under-sheriff of the City of London, 
in which character he both sat in the Court of the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, and presided over a separate court on 
the Thursday of each week. Whilst living in Bucklersbury he 
had chambers in Lincoln's Inn. On leaving Bucklersbury he 
took a house in Crosby Place; from which be moved, in 1523, 
to Chelsea, in which parish he built the house that was even- 
tually pulled down by Sir Hans Sloane in the year 1740. 

A generation later, Sir Nicholas Bacon was living in 
Noble Street, Foster Lane, where he had built the mansion 
known as Bacon House, in ivliich he resided till, aa Lord 
Keeper, he took poBscssion of York House. Chief Justice 
Bramston hved, at different parts of his career, in "White- 
chapel ; in Philip Lane, Alderraanbury; and (after his remoi ' 
from Bosworth Court) in Warwick Lane. Sir John Bramsto&J 
{the autobiographer) married into a house in Charterhoi 
Yard, where his father, the Chief Justice, resided with him 
a short time. 

But from an early date, and especially during the aeven- 
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id eighteenth centuriea, the more prosperous of the 

awyers either lived withiu the waits of the Inns, or 

lying near the law colleges. Fleet Street, the Strand, 

Chancery Lane, and the good streets leading into 

ougliiares, eontaiiied a numerous legal population in, 

between Elizabeth's death and George III.'s first 

lich beuehers and judges wishing for more commo- 

jtera than they eould obtain at any cost within 

Us, erected mansions in the immediate vicinity of 

i: and their example was followed by less exalted 

pulent members of the bur and the judicial bench. 

Lord Strafford first saw the light in Chancery Lane, 

se of hia maternal grandfather, who was a bencher 

'b Ian. Lincoln's Inn Fields was principally built 

ommodation of wealthy lawyers ; and in Charles II.'s 

en Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, was in high rc- 

,egal magnates. Sir Edward Coke lived alternately 

irs, and in Hattou House, Holbom, the palace 

to him by his second marriage. John Kclyng's 

i in Hattou Garden, and there he died in 1671. 

ision in Lincoln's lun Fields, Sir Harbottle Grim- 

une 25, 1660 (shortly before bis appointment to 

-ship of the Bolls, for whiclk place he is said to 

Clarendon 80U0/.), entertained Cbarlcs II. and a 

ering of noble company. Francis North married 

le in Chancery Lane,* near Sergeants' Inn. On 

.h ii delighlfol with his dosariptionB of hia brotber's doings aai slate 
ne. " WheD big lordehip lived in tLis bouee, before bjB \aAy begui 
llh, be was is the height of all tbo lelicll; hie ntttaro was capahhj 
9*t in St. DunBtas's churcb appropriated te him, atid coostantl; kept 
;he maminga. He had the esteem of the rofal family, and of aU 
rmable people in the aatlon. Uia bouse was to bis mind ; and bav- 
■ door inte Seigeauta'-itin garden, be pssBi'd dailj vitb case ta bis 
ited M business and aCudj." Roger, continuing his narrative, gives 
) inaight into the slate of London, as regards tbo general drainage 
laja when tuw fever waa at all times abundant, and the plague made 
itioos. " His lardsbip procured to be dono another good work, which 
nirrsd the dwellings in all Cbancerj Lane, frotu Jackanapes Altej 
reet. Ha found in his house a small well in the cellar, into which 
■S tha booae was received ; and, when it woi ftill, a pump went to 
Dlo the open kennel of the atreet. But during this pumping the 
ruble, and oSended, not only bis lordship, but ell the housca in the 
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Nov. 15, 1666, — the year of the fire of London, in which yea 
Hyde had his town house in the Strand — Gljn died in hil 
house, in Portugal Row, Lincoln's Inn Fields, On June 15, 
1691, Henry PoUeifen, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, eipiicd 
in his mansion in Lincoln's Inn Fields. These addressee- 
taken from a list of legal addresses lying before the writer- 
indicate with sufEcient clearness the quarter of the town il 
which Charles II.'s lawyers mostly resided. 

Under Charles II. the population of the Inns was such tint 
barristers wishing to marry could not easily obtain comniodiooi 
quarters within college-walls. Dugdale obsen'cs " that all bdf 
the benchers go two to a chamber : a beucher hath only l! 
privilege of a chamber to himself." He adds — " If there bt 
any one chamber consisting of two parts, and the one j 
exceeds the other in value, and he who hath the best part s 
the same, yet the purchoEcr shall enter into the worst put| 
for it is a certain rule that the auntient in the chamber — vit^ 
lie who was therein first atlmitted, without respect to t 
antiquity in the house, hatli hia choice of either part." ' 
custom of sharing chambers gave rise to the word " chummiii|,' 
an abbreviation of " cliambering." Barristers in the present timi 
often share a chamber — i.e., set of rooms. George Warringtm 
and Arthur Pendenuis chummed together in the Temple. IK 
the seventeenth century an utter-barrister found the half of* 
set of rooms inconveniently narrow quarters for liimself as 
wife. By arranging privately with a non-resident brother < 
the long robe, he sometimes obtained an entire " chamber,' 
and had the space allotted to a bencher. \Vhen he could n 
make such an arrangement, he usually moved to a house on 

atreet, and also pMsenfcen tbst paasod to aod fro in it. Asd otttor boMM 
wLicli b&d anji cfllUrs, wsre DbDoiioBB to tbe uime iDooDveBiencea. 
prnpDSed to them to join in tlie charge of making a drain, or tewi>r, all aloi( 
Hlrcet, deep enough to ilischarge into the grand cammoii tener in FImI iHlTMl. ' 
inhkbituntB woiilJ nut juin, alleging danger to Iheir honsea, and otksr MmI 
mitterB, and thereupoa his lordship applied to the commiaaioBura "t nwcr^ anl 
lained a decree, bj Tirlne of which it was done, nhother the; vould or no, aal 
chnrge paid bj a contribation levied upon them ; and then ihe; Ihanknl bia 
aa for a aiagalar good done ihem. Which is an inet*nce ihoning that Iba oOiM 
paopU will be averae lo their own interest till il is forced upon tbeni ; and itol 
thankful br iW—Li/e of the Lord Keeptr OuiU/orJ. 
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,te, bttt in the immediate viciuity of his Inn, aa soon 
presented him with children, if not aooncr. 
(c working, aa well as idle, membera of the profession 
. in other quarters. Some still lived in the City; 
ferred more fashionable districts. Bogcr Northj 
the Lord Keeper and son of a peer, lived in the 
Coveut Garden, in the house formerly occupied by 
lainter. To this house Sir Dudley North moved 
ostly and dark mansion in the City ; and in it he 
arwards died, under the hands of Dr. Radeliffe and 
roua apothecary, Mr. St. Amand. " He had rc- 
ritea Roger, " from his great house in the City, and 
it in the Piazza which Sir Peter Lely formerly used, 
lived in alone for divers years. We were so much 
nd my incumbrances so small, that so large a house 
I us both." Roger was a practising barrister and 
f Bristol. 

his latter years Sir John Bramston (the autobio- 
■pt house in Greek Street, Soho. 
ime of Charles II. the wealthy lawyers often main- 
uban villas, where they enjoyed the air and pastimes 
itiy. When his wife's health failed, Francis North 
\ iat her at Hammersmith, " for the advantage of 
which he thonght beneficial for her;" and whilst 
)ld tarried there, he never slept at his chambers in 
t always went home to his family, and was seldom 
without company agreeable to him." In his later 
f Justice Pembcrton had a rural mansion in High- 
I his death occurred on June 10, 1699, in the 74th 
age. A pleasant chapter might be written on the 
sats of our great lawyers from the Restoration down 
;nt time. Lord Mansfield's " Kenwood" is dear to all 
ions in legal ana, Charles Yorke had a villa at High- 
! he entertained his political and personal friends. 
le architect, built a villa at Dulwich for Lord Thur- 
consequence of a quarrel between the Chancellor 
ilder, the former took such a dislike to the house 
ta completion he never slept a night in it, though 
used his holidays in a small lodge standing in the 
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nian^- jenerinon* -nanTTFam. Timrh nDmme*» ir inii air; tk 
;mT)nn» irnn'j»Tihien» n: "iLeir ronrrs in p«K time appartsdr 
^^»*^nne tlipir inwrite ir Ttiuieaoine TreezBs* 

Tir-^n'riirar -iie *:gaietfnth -•cniury Lmculzi*^ Ina Fidb* 
i-n '^'yn -l!»^n«rii tiflrprtt2r> tojxl ttor a zreac place fcr tie 
r^*iH*»-v*»» ^f >?»ai niairiaEes. Simers. yadum Wri^c, Co*- 
p«»r, Ffiirv^r*. ^uri-wwivisty iniiTuted Powi» Hoose. Oid 
S^^^^p' Firk.»r .-mhiii'r.ieady Lirrf ClLuicdQor Maciidesfidd) 
livM *h#^r*» Tph<*n he er.^tie^i Phf^ Yorke tten an attorney^i 
^r*i<^l<*/1 f\^y*Ky 'v.t aferwiTTia Ixri Cftancellor of England] to 
>K^ Ki^ ^ftv^ !jrw.^ot/;r. Oa tbe «oath side of the square, Loid 
i'}itiiif'p]]ffT M^iVy \f^ Idgli jTtate in the £unDT mansion tbal 
flf^^fMifh-*} fff hifft on the death of his elder brother, anl 
ffii^r^fffi'tt^iy jftt^^i) into the hands of the Surgeons, irhoK 
ffUftU-ni Uu^ t'tnitf*.ttUtti rvillcgc st&nds upon its site. ^Tedder- 
hff^rf ttnf) Kr^kim* htu) thrir mansions in Lincoln's Inn KeUs, 
fi« Wfll ii«i flM'f^ ^iilnirhnn villas. And between the lawyenof 
f ltf« \U*n\nm\\itu And ilie judges of Greorge III.'s reign, a large 
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of our most eminent jurists and advocates lived iu 
re and the adjoining streets; such as Gucen Street 
st, Serle Street, Carey Street, Portugal Street, Chaii- 
, on the south and south-east. Tlie reader, let it be 
may not infer that this quarter was confined to legal 
The lawyers were the most conspicuous and in- 
)ccupants ; but they had for neighbours people of 
ility, who, attracted to the square by its openness, or 
lience of its site, or the proximity of the law colleges, 
icir place of abode in London. Such names as those 
1 of Lindsey and the Earl of Sandwich iu the seven- 
d of the Duke of Ancaster and the Duke of New- 
;he eighteenth century, establish the patrician eha- 
the quarter for many years. MorcovcFj from the 
popular antiquarians, a long list might be made of 
of science, and minor celebrities, who, though in no 
tally connected with the law, lived during the same 
ler the shadow of Lincoln's Inn. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields took rank amongst the most 
C quarters of the town, it was as disorderly a square 
t)e found in all London. Royal suggestions, the 
a learned committee especially appointed by Jamea I. 
Dn a proper system of architecture, and Inigo Jones's 
it but abortive scheme had but a poor result. In 
ne's reign, and for twenty years later, the open space 
Ids was daily crowded with beggars, mountebanks, 
rabble ; and it was the scene of constant uproar and 
iots. As soon as a nobleman's coach drew up before 
: surrounding mansions, a mob of half-nake<l rascals 
.boutthe equipage, asking for alms in alternate tones 
f and menace. Pugilistic encounters, and fights re- 
,he faction-fights of an Irish row, were of daily occur- 
5 ; and when the rabble decided on torturing a bull 

the wretched beast was tied to a stake iu the ccutre 
le area, and there baited in the presence of a fcro- 
itude, and to the diversion of fashionable ladies, who 
he scene from their drawing-room windows. The 
1 outrage was wildest in this chosen quarter of 

and blackguards; and in George Il.'s reign, whcu 
li Jekyll, the Master of the Rolls, made himself 
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odioiis to the lowest claas ty his act for laying aa excise ujhj/! 
gin, a mob assailed him iu the middle of the fields, threw him 
to the ground, kieked him over and over, and savagely trnTujti ! 
upon him. It was a marvel that he escaped with his lili : i 
with characteristic good humour, he soou made a jokL <[ J 
ill-usage, saying that until the mob made him their t'uotuail 
he had never been master of alt the roUa. Soou aftvr this ou^ 
break of popular violence, the iuhahitauts enclosed the middle 
of the area with palisades, and turned the enclosure into an 
ornamental gaiden. Describing the Fields in 1736, the year 
in which the obnoxious act concerning gin became law, Sva» 
Ralph says, " Several of the original houses still remain, to be 
u reproach to the rest ; and I wish the disadvantageous cum- 
porison had been a warning to others to have avoided a like 

mistake But this is nut the only quarrel I han u 

Lincoln's lun Fields ; the area is capable of the highest im- 
provement, might be made a credit to the whole city, and do 
honour to those who live round it ; whereas at present no place 
can be more eoutcmptible or forbidding; iu short, it temn 
only as a nursery for beggars and thieves, and is a daily re- 
flection on those who suffer it to be in its abandoned condition." 
During the eighteenth century, a tendency to cstahlitb 
themselves in the western portion of the town was disccmihle 
amongst the great law lords. For instance. Lord Cowpcr, wlw 
during his tenure of the seals resided in Powis House, during 
his latter years occupied a mansion iu Great George Street, 
Westminster — once a most fashionable locality, but now ■ 
street almost entirely given up to civil engineers, who have 
offices there, but usuiilly live elsewhere. In like manner. Lord 
Harcourt, moving westwards from Lincoln's Inn Fields, c«t^ 
lislicd himself in Cavendish Square. Lord Henley, on retixing 
from the family mansion in Lincoln's Inn Melds, settled is 
Orosvcnor Square. Lord Camden lived in Hill Street, Bcrie- 
ley Square. On being entrusted with the sole custody of the 
seals, Lord Apslcy (better known as Lord Chancellor BnthuntJ 
made his first statc-progreiis to Westminster Hall from his house 
in Dean Street, Soho ; but afterwards moving farther weat, ht 
built Apsley Hoiise (famdiar to every Englishman as the Ut« 
Duke of WeUingtou's town mansion) upon the site of Squire 
Western's favourite inn — the " Hercules' Pillars." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE OLD LAW QUARTER. 



IN years since, the writer of thia page used to dine 
K conveyancer — a lawyer of an old and almost obao- 
( — who had a numerous household, and kept a hos- 
)le in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; but the conveyancer was 
; last of his species. The householding legal resident 
ields, like the domestic resident of the Temple, has 
feature of the past. Amongst the ordinary nocturnal 

of the square called Lincoln's Inn Fields, may be 
w solicitors who sleep by night where they work by 
a sprinkling of young barristers and law students 
residential chambers in grand houses that, less than a 
ince, were tenanted by members of a proud and 
ristocracy ; but the gentle families have by this time 

disappeared from the mansions. None but a very 
an could afford to keep house there at the present 

such is the demand for offices on all sides of the 
\t the rents of the houses ore twice or tlirice as high 
;re when the quarter was moat fashionable. Even if 
iea of an inferior grade had generally wished to re- 
r the migration of the aristocracy to Mayfair, the 
rth of the value of the property would have com- 
n to select houses in a less expensive Deighbourhood. 
g before this aristocratic secession, the lawyers took 
of a new quarter. The great charm of Lincoln's 

had been the freshness of the air which played over 
pace. So also the recommendation of Great Queen 
I been the purity of its rural atmosphere. Built 
»30 and 1730, that thoroughfare — at present hemmed 
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in by fetid courts and narrow passages — caught the keen 
breezes of Hampstead, and long maintained a character for 
salubrity as well as fashion. Of those fine squares and im- 
posing strceta which lie between High Ilolbom and Hamp- 
stead, not a stone had been laid when the ground covered bj 
the present Freemasons' Tavern was one of the most desirable 
sites of the metropolis. Indeed, the houses between Holboni 
and Great Queen Street were not erected till the mansions M 
the south side of the latter thoroughfare — built long before tliC 
northern side — bad for years commanded an unbroken view (& 
Holbom Fields. 

Notwithstanding many gloomy predictions of the evila that 
■would necessarily follow from over-building, London steadil; 
increased, and enterprising architects deprived Lincoln's Inn 
Fields and Great Queen Street of their rural qualities. 

Crossing Holborn, the lawyers settled on a virgin pkin, 
beyond the ugly houses which had sprung up on the north of 
Great Queen Street, and on the country side of Holbom. 
Speedily a new quarter arose, extending from Gray's Inn on 
the east to Southamptou Row on the west, and lying betweca 
Holbom and the line of Ormond Street, Red Lion Stn»t, 
Bedford Row, Great Ormond Street, Little Ormond Street, 
Great James Street, and Little James Street were amongst its 
best thoroughfares ; in its centre was Red Lion Square, and in 
its north-western corner lay Queen's Square. Steadily en- 
larging its boundaries, it comprised at later dates Guildford 
Street, John's Street, Doughty Street, Mecklenburg Squuv, 
Brunswick Square, Bloomsbury Square, Russell Square, Bed- 
ford Square — indeed, all the region lying between Gray's Ina 
Lane (on the east), Tottenham Court Road (on the west), H* 
born (on the south), and a line running along the north of 
Foundling Hospital and " the squares." Of course this 
residential district was more than the lawyers required fo 
themselves. It became and long remained a favourite qui 
with mcrthants, physicians,* and surgeons ; and until 

• Dr. n«iich lired in Browntow Street, Ilotborn* and until Lis dpstb, i> 111 
John Abernethy occupied in Itedford Ruw Ihe hnose which ii atill inbatnlad ti; ■ 
eniiDBnt surgeon, wbo wm Abernelby's fnvuuritii pupil. Of Dr. Ciciich'i 
J.inn«ry, 169i-5, NBrcismu LullreU given the following lu'coont ;— " The Mi, \^~\ 
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]mpriHed the mansions of many leading members of 
icracy. But from its first commencement it was so 
Y associated with the legal profession that it was often 
: " law quarter ;" and the writer of this page has often 
icrly ladies and gentlemen speak of it as the " old 
ter." 

igh lawyers were the earliest householders in this 
ter, its chief architect encountered at first strong op- 
from a section of the legal profession. Anxious to 
the rural character of their neighbourhood, the gentle- 
Jray's Inn were greatly displeased with the proposal 
t Holbom Fields in streets and squares. Under date 

1684, Narcissus Luttrell wrote in his diary — "Dr. 
!, the great builder, having some time siuce bought 

Lyon Fields, near Graie's Inn walks, to build on, 
ig for that purpose employed severall workmen to goe 
:he same, the gentlemen of Graie's Inn took notice of 
liinking it an injury to them, went with a eonsider- 
7 of 100 persons ; upon which the workmen assaulted 
emen, and flung bricks at them, and the gentlemea at 
in. So a sharp engagement ensued, but the gentlemen 
lem at last, and brought away one or two of the work- 
Iraie's Inn ; in this skirmish ouc or two of the gentlc- 
serrants of the house were hurt, and severall of the 

Ralph's remarks on the principal localities of this 
ire interesting. " Bedford Row," he says, " is one of 
■ noble streets that London has to boast of, and yet 
aot one house in it which deserves the least attention," 
us that " Ormond Street is another place of pleasure, 

3nch, the ph/siciao, was atniigUi] in > coacb ; two pernoDS came to bii 

Nwnlov Street, Holboni, in a coach, and protended to carr; bim to a 

I City ; they drove backward and forward, >nd after aome time slopt 

. the coachman to bay a conple of TdwIb for supper, vbo went, 

[ in the mean time they alipt away ; and the coachman when In 

. Clench with a handkerchief tyed about hia ueck, with a liard 

I clapt against his windpipe ; be had apiriti applied (o bim 

late, he having been dead some time." Dr. Clench'i 

ia, s man of gentlo oonditioD — waa apprehended, tried, 

o2 
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and that side of it next the Fields ia, beyond question, one 
the most charming situations about town." This " place 
pleasure" is now given up for the most part to hospitals and 
other charitable institutions, and to lodging-h onset) of ai 
ferior sort. Passing on to BloomabHry Square, he sajf,' 
" Bloomsbury Square is at the present remarkable for nothing 
but its being a place capable of great improvement ; there il 
not one tolerable house in it, and the area in the middle 
almost as much neglected as the buildings. The ground <n 
which the Duke of Bedford's house now stands is, beyond dis- 
pute, one of the finest situations in Europe for a palace, 
I am not a httle grieved to see it so wretchedly mtsemplaved. 
In the first place it has one whole side of a square for a 5i)D^ 
and the square itself would serve bs a magnificent area bcfim 
it ; then there is a grand street just opposite to it, which throw 
the prospect of it open to Holbom, and muMt excite the initio* 
sity of every passenger to regard and admire it. Then behind, 
it has the advantage of most agreeable gardens, and a view rf 
the country, which would make a retreat from the town almoit 
unnecessary, beside the opportunity of exhibiting another pro»- 
pect of the building, which would enrich the landscape uil 
challenge new approbation." This was written in 1 736, At 
that time the years of two generations were appointed to pw 
away ere the removal of Bedford House should make way for 
Lower Bedford Place, leading into Russell Square. 

So late as the opening years of George IIl.'s reign, Qoeeii'i 
Square enjoyed an unbroken prospect in the direction of Hi^ 
gate and Ilampstead. "The Foreigner's Guide: or a Nece*- 
sary and Instructive Companion both to the Foreigner tsA 
Native, in their Tours through the Cities of London and Weit- 
minster" (1763), contains the following passage: — " Qoeen'f 
Square, which is pleasantly situated at the extreme part of tht 
town, has a fine open view of the country, and is handsoindT 
built, as are likewise the neighbouring streets — viz., South- 
ampton Row, Ormond Street, &c. In this last is Powia Hoiue, 
so named from the Marquis of Powis, who built the present 
stately structure in the year 1713. It is now the town resi- 
dence of the Earl of Ilardwicke, late Lord Chancellor. The 
apartments arc noble, and the whole edifice is commendable 
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tuation and tlie fine prospect of the country. Not 
thence ia Bloomsbury Square. This square is coni- 
I for its situation and largeness. On the north side 
ouae of the Duke of Bedford. This building was 
rom a design of Inigo Jones, and is very elegant and 
" From the duke's house in Bloomsbury Square 
surrounding property, the political party, of which 
he chief, obtained the uickname of the Bloomsbury 

Justice, Holt died March 5, 1710, at his house* in 
Row. In Red Lion Square Chief Justice Raymond 

town-mansion wherein he died on April 15, 1733; 
ara after Sir John Pratt, Lord Camden's father, died 
uaeinOrmond Street. On December 15, 1761, Chief 
Willca died at his house in Bloomsbury Square. 
at missing the seals through his own arrogance, when 

been actually offered to him, was supposed to be a 

cause of the Chief Justice's death. His friends re- 
1 that he died of a broken heart ; to which assertion 

euemies responded that no man ever had a heart 
Ing seventy-four years. Murray for many years in- 
1 handsome house in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; but his 

more generally associated with Bloomsbury Square, 
tood the house which was sacked and burnt by the 
rioters. In Bloomsbury Square our grandfathers used 
e, watching the house of Edward Law, subsequently 
leuborough, in the hope of seeing Mrs. Law, as she 
the flowers of her balcony. Mrs. Law's maiden name 
Ty, and, as a beauty, she remained for years the rage 
on. Even at this date there remain a few aged gen- 
rhose eyes sparkle and whose cheeks flush when they 
le charms of the lovely creature who became the wile 

coimtr; M&t wu Redgrave Hall, former]; the home of the lUcnna. It 
manor of Bvdgratc thuC Sir Nicholaa Bocnn eDtertaiDOd (Juoen Elizabeth 
renui^ed that her Lord Keeper's houio was too email fur him, uid he 
-" Yoni Mttjestj hua made me too great for mj houae." BedgraTo has ■ 
[ej and lingularlj piclureique park, in «hich the present vritcr, whilst 
r under the tuition of hii venorated friend, the Eer. Joseph Haddock, 
J a bapp/ hour. 
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of ungainly Edward Lav, after refusing liim on three eeparate 
occasioDs. 

On becoming Lord Ellenborough and Chief Justice, £dmjd 
Lav moved to a great mansion in St. James's Square, the siie 
of which he described to a friend by saying, " Sir, if you ler 
off a piece of oidnance in the hall, the report is not heard 
in the bedrooms." In this house the Chief Justice expireilr 
on December 13, 1818, Speaking of Lord Ellenboroogb'* 
residence in St, James's Square, Lord Campbell says, "Thif 
was the first instance of a common law judge moving to the 
'West End.' Hitherto all the common law judges bad linJ 
within a radius of half a mile from Lincoln's Inn ; but they 
are now spread over the Kegenf s Park, Hyde Park Garden^ 
and Kensington Gore." 

Lord Hardwicke and Lord Thurlow have been more thftB 
once mentioned as inhabitants of Ormond Street. 

Eldon's residences may be noticed with advantage in thii 
place. On leaving Oxford and settling in London, he took t 
small house for himself and Mrs. Scott, in Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane. About this dwelling he wrote to his brother 
Henry : — " I have got a house barely sufficient to hold my 
small family, which (so great is the demand for them here) 
will, in rent and taxes, cost me annually sixty pounds." To 
this house he used to point in the days of his prosperity, and, 
in allusion to the poverty which he never experienced, be 
would add, "There was my first perch. Many a time have I 
run down from Cursitor Street to Fleet Market and bought sii- 
penn'orth of sprats for our supper," After leaving Cursitor 
Street he lived in Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, where 
also, in his later years, he believed himself to have cnduffd 
such want of money that he and his wife were glad to fill 
themselves with sprats. When he fixed this anecdote upon 
Carey Street, the old Chancellor used to represent him- 
self as buying the sprats in Clare Market instead of Fleet 
Market. After some successful years he moved his houifr 
bold from the vicinity of Lincoln's Inn, and took a houw 
in the law quarter, selecting one of the roomy bouses (Na 48] 
of Gower Street. 

In Gower Street he lived when as Attorney General he 
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i the futile prosecutions of Hardy, Home Tooke, and 
in 1794, At the door of his Gowcr Street house he 
3sed by the mysterioua protector of whom he told the 
story, whilst recalling the events of the '94 trials ; — 
f ilin g, at the rising of the court, I was preparing to 
len Mr. Garrow said, ' Do not, Mr, Attorney, pass 
man at the end of the table.' 'And why not?' said 
who stood next. ' He has been here,' anawcrcd Mr. 
' during the whole trial, with his eyes constantly 
the Attorney General,' ' I will pass him,' said Mr. 
ind so will I,' was my rejoinder. As we passed, the 
bock. When I entered my carriage, the mob rushed 
Tying, ' That's he ; drag him out !' Mr. Erskine, from 
Tiage the mob had taken off the horses to draw him 
triumph, Btopi«jd the people, saying ' I will not go 
he Attorney General.' I instantly addressed them : 
.marine that, if you kill me, you will be without an 
General ? Before ten o'clock to-morrow there will be 
torney General, by no means so favourably disposed 
I am.' I heard a friend in the crowd exclaim, ' Let 
I let bim alone I' They separated, and I proceeded, 
reached my house in Gower Street, I saw, close to 
the tall man who stood near me in court. I had 
itive ; 1 instantly went up to him. ' What do you 
said. ' Do not be alarmed,' he answered ; ' I have 
in court during the whole of the trial. I know my 
igth, and am resolved to stand by you. You once 
it act of kindness to my father. Thank God I you 
at home; may He bless and protect you!' He 
disappeared." 

tting Gower Street, Eldon took the house in Bedford 
hich witnessed so many strange scenes during hia 
the seals, and also during his brief exclusion from 
a Bedford Square, he played the part of chivalric 
to the Princess of Wales, and chuckled over the proof- 
that mysterious " book" by the publication of which 
d wife and the lawyer hoped to take vengcanee on 
mon enemy. There the Chancellor, feeling it well to 
iis flirtation with the Princess of Wales, entertmned 
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her in the Jnne of 1808, with a graDd banquet, from whidi 
Lady Eldon was compelled by indisposition to be absent. And 
there, four years later, when he was satisfied that Her Royd 
Highness's good opinion could be of no service to him, tl»B> 
crafty, self-seeking minister gave a still more splendid diimc^ 
to the husband whose vices he had professed to abhor, whoM 
meanness of spirit he had declared the object of his contem^Ai 
" However," writes Lord Campbell, with much satiric humour, 
describing this alliance between the aelfisli Toluptuary and tin 
equally selfish lawyer, "he was much comforted by h&riaf 
the honour, at the prorogation, of entertaining at dinner Hii| 
Royal Highucss the Regent, with whom he was now a spe 
favourite, and who, enjoying the splendid hospitality and ftf 
g<xid humour of Bedford Square, forgot that the Princes* 4 
Wales had sat in the same room — at the same table — on tltt 
same chair — had drunk of the same wine — out of the a 
cup— while the eonvcraation had turned on her barbaroV 
usage, aud the host means of publishing to the world Av 
wrongs and kU misconduct." 

Another of the Prince Regcnf s i-isits to Bedford Square if 
surrounded with comic eircumstancea and associations. Il^^ 
the April of 1815, a mastership of chancery became vacant bj 
the death of Mr. Morris ; and forthwith the Chancellor nt 
assailed with entreaties from every direction for the vacmt 
post. For two months Eldon, pursuing that policy of wliidi 
he was a consummate master, delayed to appoint ; but OB 
June 23, he disgusted the bar and shocked the more intel- 
ligent section of London society by conferring the post ffli 
Jekyll, the courtly bon vivanl and witty descendant rf Sit 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls. Amiable, popular, mil 
brilliant, Jekyll received the congratulations of his numeron* 
personal friends ; but beyond the circle of his private acquaint* 
ance the appointment created lively dissatisfaction — dissBQi- 
faction which was heightened rather than diminished by the 
knowledge that the placeman's good fortune was entirely doe 
to the personal importunity of the Prince Regent. How thi* 
royal influence waa applied to the Chancellor should be told 
in Eldon's own words. " The Prince Regent," runs Eldon't 
t of the affair, " after having applied to me repeatedly 
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»n House to appoint Mr. Jekyll the Master, without 
nd having often observed that a man of his sense and 
would soon be able to leani hia business (which might 
true, but the appointment would, nevertheless, intro- 
noat inconvenient host of candidates from the conunon 
for chancery offices), at length, in furtherance of his 

took the following step: — He came alone to my door 
ird Square. Upon my seriants going to the door, the 
legent observed that, as the Chancellor had the gout, 
' he must be at home, aud he, therefore, desired he 
le shown up to the room where the Chaoceltor was. 
ants told the prince I was much too ill to be seen, 
ever, pressed to be admitted, and they, very properly 
lectfully, informed him that they had positive orders to 
no one. Upon which he suddenly asked them to show 

staircase, which, you know, they could not refuse to 
ey attended him to it, and he immediately ascended, 
ited first to one door and then to another, asking, ' Is 
a master's room ?' — they answering ' No' — until he 

the right one; u^Km which he 0|}eued the door and 
imself by my bedside. Well, I was rather surprised 
lis Royal liighness, and inquired his pleasure. He 
; had come to request that I would appoint Jekyll to 
nt mastership in chancery, I respectfully answered 
eeply regretted His Royal Highness should ask that, 
dd not comply. He inquired wliy I could not, and I 

simply because, in my opinion, Mr, Jekyll was totally 
ed to discharge the duties of that office. He, however, 

his request and urged very strongly ; I again rcfiised, 
a great length of time he continued to urge, and I 
1 to refuse, saying Mr, Jekyll was unfit for the office, 
uld never agree. His Highness suddenly threw himself 
his chair, exclaiming, ' How I do pity Lady Eldon !' 
lod,' I said, ' what is the matter ?' ' Oh, nothing,' 

the prince, ' except that slie will never see you again, 
I remain until you promise to make Jekyll a Master 
:eiy.' Well, I was obliged at length to give in — I 
t help it." Fortunately, Jekyll was less incompetent 
lost than his enemies had declared, and his friends 
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admitted. He proved a respectable master, held his port until 
age aud stckness compelled him to resign it ; aiid then, ■ 
titiued in spirits by the usual retiring pension, he sauntered 
right mirthfully into the valley of the shadow of death. Ob 
the day after his retirement, the joeose veteran, mectiug EldoB 
in the street, observed — " Yesterday, Lord Chancellor, I mi 
your master ; to-day I am my own." 

From Bedford Square, Lord Eldon, for once following 
fashion, moved to Hamilton Place, Piccadilly. With the piiii« 
pose of annoying him the " queen's friends," during the heigU 
of the " Queen Caroline agitation," proposed to buy the 
adjoining the Chancellor's residence in Hamilton PlooOj 
lit it up for the habitation of that not altogether 
lady. Such an arrangement would have been an hi 
as well as exasperating insult to a lawyej who, as long u 
excitement about the poor woman lasted, would have 
liable to a^ront whenever he left his house or looked tlirouf^ 
the windows facing Tiamilton Place. The same mob 
delighted in hallooing round whatever house the queen bououfed 
with her presence, would have varied the " hurraW for tbt 
lady with groans for the lawyer who, after making her wronyi 
the stalking-horse of his ambition, had become one of her chief 
oppreswrs. Eldon determined to leave Hamilton Place on tht 
day which should see the queen enter it ; and heariug that tlw 
Lords of the Treasury were about to assist her with money fw 
the purchase of the house, he wrote to Lord Liverpool, pnv 
testing against an arrangement which would subject him b) 
annoyance at home and to ridicule out of doors. " I should,'' 
he wrote, " be very unwilling to state anything oflcnsivcly, bul 
1 cannot but express my eunlideDce that GovcmmeDt will not 
aid a project which must remove the Chancellor from his houa 
the next hour that it takes eSect, aud from his office at tbi 
same time." This decided attitude caused the Government tl 
withdraw their countenance from the project ; whereupon • 
public subscription was opened for its accomplishment. Sufr 
cient funds were immediately proffered ; and the owner of Uw 
mansion had verbally made terms with the patriots, when llM 
Chancellor, outbidding them, bought the house himsel£ 
had no other means," he wrote to his daughter, " of preventing 
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uction of my present house as a place in wliich I could 
hich anybody else would take. The purchase-money 
bat I have already had such offers, that I shall not, 
lose by it." 

I Square — where Lord Loughborough (who knows 
the Earl of Eosslyn?) had his town house, after 
incoln's Inn Fields, and where Charles Abbott (Lord 
i) established himself on leaving the house in Queen's 
ito which he married during the summer of 1795 — 
d a quasi -fashionable repute mueh later than the 
t therefore more interestiug parts of the " old law 

Theodore Hook's disdain for Bloomsbury is not 
preciated by those who fail to bear in mind that the 
quare of Hook's time was tenanted by people who — 
ey were unknown to " fashion," in the sense given 
rd by men of Brummel's habit and tone — had un- 
tatus amongst the aristocracy and gentry of England, 
le justice the witty writer has been charged with 
vulgarity, because he ridiculed humble Bloomsbury 
humble. His best defence is found in the fact that 
agant acom was not directed at helpless and alto- 
icure persons so much as at an educated and well- 
who laughed at his caricatures, and gave dinners at 
was proud to be present. Though it fails to clear 
st of the special charge, this apology has a certain 
r truth; and in so fur as it palliates some of bis 
;ainst good taste and geutle feeling, by all means let 
he full benefit of it. Criticism can afford to be chari- 
e clever, worthless man, now that no one admires or 
pect him. Again, it may be advanced, in Hook's bc- 
Xtlitical animosity — a less despicable, though not less 
Bsion than love of gentility — contributed to Hook's 

the quarter on the north side of Holbom. As a 
C ridiculed, as a pandcrcr to fashionable prejudices 
at, Bloomsbury ; hut as a Tory he cherished a genuine 
I to the district of town that was associated in the 
d with the wealth and ascendancy of the house of 
nyhow, the Russell Square neighbourhood — although 

longer fashionable, as Belgravia and Mayfair are 
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fashionable at the present day^ — ^remained the locality of mai 
important families, at the time when Mr. Theodore Hook wi 
pleased to assume that no one above the condition of a ricb 
tradesman or second-rate attorney lived in it. Of the lawyers 
whose names are mournfully associated with tlie square itself 
are Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. In 
1818, the year of liia destructiou by hia own hand, Sir Samudl 
Romilly lived there; and Talfourd had a house oi 
side of the square up to the time of his lamented dcatk 
in 1854. 

That Theodore Hook's ridicule of Bloomsbury greatly 
lessened for a time the value of its houses there is abundant 
evidence. When he deluged the district with scornful satire, 
hia voice was a social jrawcr, to which a considerable number 
of honest people paid servile respect. Hia clever words weH 
repeated ; and Bloomsbury having become a popular by-word fa 
contempt, aristocratic families ceased to live, and were reluct 
to invest money, in its well-built mansions. But Hook only 
accelerated a movement which had for years been steadily 
though silently making progress. Erskiue knew Red Lion 
Square when every house was occupied by a lawyer of wealth. 
and eminence, if not of titular rank ; but before he quitted the 
stage, barristers had relinquished the ground in favour of opulent 
shopkeepers. When an ixonnionger became the occupant of '^ 
house in Red Lion Square, on the removal of a distingmshel 
counsel, Erskiue ^jrotc the epigram — 

" This boose, where once a lawyer dwelt, 
la DOW & smith's,— sins ! 
How rapidlj tbe iron Hge 
SncceedB the age of braaa." 

These lines point to a minor change in the social arrangemei 
of London, which began with the century, and was still 
progress when Erskine had for years been mouldering in 
grave. In 1823, the year of Erskine's death, Chief BaroB 
Richards expired in his town-house, in Great Ormond Sti 
In the July of the following year Baron Wood — i, 
Wood, the famous special pleader — died at his house in Bi 
Square, about seventeen months after his resignation of 
in the Court of Exchequer to John HuUoek. 
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present time the legal frateruity has deserted Blooms- 
he last of the judges to depart was the prescut Lord 
rou of the Eschequer, who sold his great house in 
[uare at a quite recent date. With the disappearance 
mcrable and universally respected judge, the legal 
f the neighbourhood may be said to have closed. 
»lthy solicitors still live in Russell Square and 
ning streets; a few old-fashioned barristers still 
Upper Bedford Plaee and Lower Bedford Place. 
Street aud Doughty Street, and the adjacent 
ares of the same class, still number a sprinkling of 
iiiors, literary barristers, and fairly prosperous at- 
Perhaps the ancient aroma of the " old law quarter" 
tamia, as it is now disrespectfully termed— is atiU 
d pleasant enough to attract a few lawyers who 
sentimental fondness for the past. A survey of 
Office Directory creates an impression that, com- 
1 other neighbourhoods, the district north aud north- 
Bloomsbury Square still possesses more than an 
umber of legal residents ; but it no longer remains 
r of the lawyers. With the exception of doctors of 
who " don't count for much" in this reforming age, 
?t has now only one inhabitant who can fairly be 
ith legal eminence. 

itary representative of forensic state and power ia a 
ueen's Counsel, who lives in Mecklenburgh Square, 
hose preservation the prayers of the neighbourhood 
ascend. To his more scholarly and polite neighbours 
iman is an object of intellectual interest and anxious 
As the last of an extinct species, as a still animate 
& lordly Mohican who has outlived his tribe, this 
junaellor of Her Gracious Majesty is watched by 
38 whenever he crosses his threshold. In the mom- 
paces from his dwelling to chambers, his way down 
itrect and John Street, and through Gray's Inn 
s guarded by men anxious for his safety. Shreds of 
I are whisked from the pavement on which he is about 
ind when he crosses Holboro he walks between tlioec 
1 imperil their lives to rescue him &om danger. 



I 
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The gate-keeper in Douglily Street daily makes him low 
obeisance^ knowing the historic value and interest of Ui 
courtly presence. Occasionally the inhabitants of Mecklenbtugl 
Square whisper a fear that some sad morning their Q.C. may 
flit away without giving them a warning. Long may it be 
before the residents of the '^ Old Law Quarter'' shall wail ofcr 
the fulfilment of this dismal anticipation I 



r 
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AET T.-LOTES OF THE UWTEBS. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

E THB8B CRACKS. 



GST women linked mseparabij to shame there ire 
ee, of Eiiglish birth and fortunes, vhose sin history 
o palliate, and vhose names are mentioned without a 
the virtuous of their sex. Standing apart &om the 

well-descended courtesans, the blackness of whose 
made conspicnous bv splendid whiteness of lineage. 
Fed from the ^tIc herd of wanton creatures who osed 
sns of weak men as steps whereby to ascend from 
indigence to dazzling pre-eminence in rice, these 
lishwomen are regarded with pity rather than anger 
uch affection and no aversion. Their wrong deeds 
[t to the mind of every person who mentions their 
at the memory of their eril behaviour is so closely 
antly associated with recollections of their sorrows, 
ce, or redeeming goodness, that it is impossible to 
their faults without thinking of virtues which we 
' of sufferings which we commiserate. They were 
imen, stained by the iniquity for which, nnder ordi- 
mstances, there is no human pardon; and yet the 

their lives are known to every girl who has learnt 
Enghsh history. Painters and sculptors are en- 
o reproduce the lineaments of their loveliness ; poets 
sts place them in song and tale, 
r of time the first of the three is that poor, broken 
whilom a proud baron's lovely daughter — who, en- 
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countering tbe dreamer of " A Dream of Fair Women," 
the silence in " a low voice, fidl of care," saying — 



If w 



.t I w^ I be. 



" Would I had bcuD some miliXden ooame and poor ! 

me, that 1 ehould ever nee the light I 
ThoBe dragon ejea of ungf r'd Eleapor 

Do hunt mo da}' and night." 

The latest of the trio is that little Nelly whose honour i 
her shameleasnesa, wliosc Protestantism remained when t 
virtue had flown, whose merry wit was active in behalf d 
honesty, whose name ia equally suggestive of social indt 
and social benevolence. An impudent, reckless, loqu&cioi 
hussy, she was ever ready in her gayer moments to i 
or sing, to dance, drink, and bandy tight words ; and not do* 
to rate those who offended her in language more stinging tliii 
polite. But, notwithstanding her levity and essentially B> 
hemian tastes, she retained a leaven of womanly goodnc 
amidst bad associates and in a poisonous atmosphere. 1 
some respects she was a tnie gentlewoman. Taken from i 
flsh-stall to a palace, slie never bluslied for her humble ori^; 
never affected to be anything better or worse than thai whi<4 
she really was ; never assumed merit or repute that her o 
paniona were reluctant to allow her. Surrounded by no 
she talked with simplicity of the days when she was a poM 
aetrosa : in the company of her old theatrical friends she n 
boasted of her more exalted acquaintances, Hemmed in bj 
syeophauts and liars she never sacriflccd self-dependence rf 
truth. In the presence of the virtuous she waa respectfiil W 
virtue ; and she had courage to tell the vicious that she id^' 
mired tbe goodness which she could not imitate. She extorted 
from Charles a title for her child, and for herself she accepud 
a portion of the wealth which she might have token from hit 
open hand ; but her influence over the weak king was d 
exerted to the degradation, and was sometimes used for tbt 
benefit, of her country. The completion of Chel«es I 
was one of her good works. As she died in 1691 (considenUj 
leas than thirty years after her first appearance amongst t 
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Ifl of the town), she did not live to be old; but in 

years slie found her cMef pleasure in " the toys of 

he death of Charles gave her a practical illustration of 

(ility of earthly grandeur ; and the wild, wayward, 

te woman took it to heart. His last words were 

I her behalf: and when the lips that spoke them had 

Id, she felt herself alone and fallen upon evil days. 

it time she moved quietly ; and when her lifeless 

conveyed with much pomp from her house in Pall 

ts last resting-place in the church of St. Martiu's-in- 

I, it was followed by many mourners. Not only was 

ped in that sacred building, but the Vicar of St. 

Dr. Tcnison, who subsequently became Archbishop 

bury, — mindful of her laudable and meek behaviour, 

laritics and unobtrusive gomluess during the later 

' her earthly career, — preached a funeral sermon that 

attention of his congregation to the merits as well 

|)arture of their Christian sister. ,Some there were 

[ht that this respect ought not to have been paid to 

iry ; and Lord Jersey reported the occurrence to 

iry, as a reason why Dr. Tenison should not receive 

.'ferment. With good feeling and fine courage the 

answered — "^\'hat then ? I have heard as much : 

gn that that poor unfortunate woman died penitent ; 

n read a man's heart through hia looks, had she not 

3n8 and Christian end the doctor could never have 

ed to speak well of her." 

T let a few words be said of her who, in order of 
he second of these three fair women, 
the reign of Edward IV., in Cheapside, in the City 
hard by the chapel of the Mercers' Company, there 
althy mercer, named Thomas Wain stead. Pro»- 
of good repute, this citizen was a man of mark in 
rcial world : no dealer in rich cloth and costly 
5 more highly esteemed by the lords and ladies 
d themselves in sumptuous fabrics. Daily the 
exhibited wares in the mansions of noblemen ; 
3 ordinary way of business, he had interviews with 
h degree. His house and worth were tJie gossip 
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of the City ; and of his many admired possessions, a lovely htf 
girl, his daughter, was not the least warmly praised. 

Winsome and delicate, this surpassingly beautifnl child iron 
the heart of every one who beheld her. Proud of the charmi 
of Ilia solitary ofTspriug, Thomas Wainstead used to tate hii 
child about the town whithersoever he went — to the neigh- 
bours' houses which he entered for chat, the grand palaces ia 
which he sought money ; so that, ere she had entered her 
thirteenth year, she had friends under nearly every important 
roof of Loiidou. The pet of court-ladies, she was a goddess 
in the eyes of City apprentices. Nor was personal lovelinegi 
licr ouiy charm. Her lively fancy and quick wit astoimded 
persons thriee her age who had seen the life of camps an' 
courts ; and meu who were most taken by her cleverness wei 
loudest in praise of her maideuly composure and reserri 
Moreover her aeeomplishmeuts were remarkable. On he 
education the aiercer had lavished money to such good purpoil 
that at a time wheu learning was rare amongst women, i 
could read poetry and romances with exquisite feeling, cm 
write with facility and correctness, and was a skilful musiciaa 
The work of her needle was perfect : and when she dance^ 
gallants and dames were content to stand aside and watch her. 

" Slio wroHglit all naed!e-workB Hint women exereisB, 
^Vilh pen, frame, or etoole, all pictares artifioia], 

Curioua knots, or trailes, what fane; niuld devise, 
Bcaste, birds, or flowera, Rren as tbinga natural ; 

Three manner hands conH she write them fair all, 
To apenk of Algorism, or accounts in every faahion. 
Of women, fen like (I think) in all this cation. 

" Dwne Cunning her gave a gift right eicellent. 

The goodly practice of her science musical, 
In divers tongues to sing, and play with instrument 

Both viol and lute, and also virginal; 
Not only npon one, but excellent in all. 

For all other virtues belonging tn nature, 

God her appoioted a very perfect creature." 

These lines were written on the tombstone of a lady who 
bom about forty or fifty years after Jane Wainstead's birth, when^ 
mental culture had become a fashion with English ladies A 
the highest class; but they might, with but little alteratioii| 
be applied to the mercer's daughter. ' 
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:he girl had completed her fourteenth year, suitors 
for her hand, and tlic young nobles of the court 
istantly lounging up and down Cheapside, in the hope 
■ her in the parlour behind her father's shop. Oue 
rd, the king's chamberlain and peculiar friend, the 
iStings, had sworn to win her love ; but fearing such 
lobles were wont to proffer the daughters of honest 
D, and not wishing at present to give up his only 
a husband of her own or any other degree, Thomas 
id sent her for a while into Northamptonshire, where, 
from the persecutions of her lovers, she spent some 
Q the house of an aunt. 

!r return to town, Jane Wainstead was again the 

many adulatory suitors. Again the courtiers were 

els, kissing the hem of her skirt, and imploring her 

them private interricws. Alarmed for her safety, 

Vaiustead determined to choose a husband for her, 

J her out of harm's way without delay. Tlie father's 

19 unfortunate. It fell on a dull goldsmith and 

' Lombard Street ; a man very rieh and well- respected, 

wkward fellow, who was Jane's senior by fourteen 

iter the fashion of the time, Thomas Wainstead told 

iter to accept the suitor's hand, and she dutcously 

A few days more, and Jane \Vainstead, aged sixteen, 

te wife of Master Shore, goldsmith of Lombard 

ed thirty. She married at her father's wish a man 

she knew just nothing ; a man whose love for 

at an appetite; a man on whom her graces aitd 

1 sunny intellect were thrown away. There were 

Qga at the wedding — music and dances, wine and 

but whilst simple Thomas Wainstead watched_the 

rejoiced in the rare luck of his daughter who had 

Ithy goldsmith, there was coldness at the poor girl's 

a presentiment of evil made her tremble. 

larriages were common in the fifteenth century : 

)t uncommon in the nineteenth. They often turned 

then — they sometimes' turn out badly now. Jane 

'a marriage turned out very badly. ITie rich gold- 

tcd children, his honour requiring a quiver full of 

p2 
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arrows \ but not a child came^ and he was discomfited when 
his enemies looked him in the face. K the music of babes 
had enlivened her house in Lombard Street^ Jane would have 
been to the last a good woman. 

Having few household cares^ she had much time for visitiiig 
and pleasure \ and her husband^s humour was to take her much 
into the world. The disappointment of his desire for children 
did not kill his pride in her beauty. It tickled him to take 
her from sight to sights frt)m house to house, watching the ejrei 
of her admirers, and knowing that all men envied him hii 
lovely partner. Praise of her personal charms was delightfiil 
to his ears ; and to those who praised them most loudly, be 
listened most readily. Idlers visited his shop on purpose to 
flatter him on his tender point ; and if strangers asked to see hit 
pretty wife, he required her to come into the shop and exhiUt 
herself. The man loved money, and he was well pleased to 
use Jane as a bait to draw wealthy customer to his place of 
business. If tradition may be trusted, the idlers were allowed 
to make her presents of jewelry which he sold them. Her 
husband encouraged her to be a coquette, and she did her belt 
to please him. 

This life was sickening to the poor girl j but she did her 
duty after the moral lights of that time. Obedience was her 
function, and she discharged it. But after a few years she wti 
liberated from this thraldom, and placed upon a dangerooi 
elevation. 

The story of her temptation cannot be told at length in this 
chapter. To other sources* are referred the readers who would 
learn how Edward IV. was ravished by the sight of her beautj; 
how he visited the shop in Lombard Street, in the guise of a 
honest merchant ; how he bought a jewel of the husband and 

* Tho reader of a work which aims at historic truthfulness should be infionM^ 
that these sources are not always of the most reliable character. Sir Thomai Moff*! 
*' History of Richard HI/* may be accepted as a good authority, aod 1m i p w h 
favourably of the goldsmith : — " This woman was bom in London, wonhipfiritf 
friended, honestly brought up, and very well married, save somewhat too ioo« ; ktf 
husband an honest citizen, young and goodly, and of good substance. Bat ftn^ 
much as they were coupled ere she was well ripe, she not very yeiy feiiei^f 
loved for whom she never longed/' Notwithstanding his friendly accoant of thi 
liunband, More admits that the union was a manage de oomvtnanoe — without kM 
on Jane'i part. 
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c the wife ; hoWj on Bubsequcnt visits, he delighted her 

lliant words ; how he met her at the house of Mistress 
his lacewoman and Thomas Wainstead'a ally ; how 
Blague acted the part of romantie and sympathizing 

and how, with her husband's permission and through 
Blague's introduction, she went to a. grand eourt mas- 
where her unknown lover danced with her to the ex- 

tltgbt of the court. 

masquerade was quickly followed by her ruinous exal- 



mng the gorgeous entertainment the disf^ised lover 
tet-dous in her bosom. The sound of trumpets and 
followed her to the City, and her heart lieat quick 
! re-entered her home. Fliiehed with triumph, giddy 
ing emotion, maddened by excitement, the girl seiuoil 
lent moment and read the secret letter when no eyes 
What did she learn from it ? — That her lover was 
I 

. was the king who had won her heart under the dis- 
1 private citizen ! It was the king who had wooed her 
submissively, modestly, passionately, day after day I 
the king who had applauded her wit and merry 
and wondrous cleverness and delicacy ! Playfully she 
d him a score times, and delighted him by her bra- 
nd now the king implored her to fly to him, and 
her wealth, influence, royal devotion ! 
'SB Jane Shore tempted ! 

ft her husband's house by night, and never again 
s threshold. Years afterwards she stood before it, 
rowd watched her doing penance, and enduring the 
'aped upon her by an enemy. But that infamous 
(Fas an affair of the future, 

Tame Edward IV.'s mistress, and in that position of 
ifamy she bore herself so sweetly and generously, that 
es forbore to remind her of her sin, and proud barons 
ber ehivalrie service. Her naive talk and delicate 
ive continual mirth to the court; and it was ob- 
t hfir tongue, so quick and clever at raillery, never 
n to a hearer. The desolate and distressed she 



i :lh kn^i 
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•Amt 4Mmi*4 pardon ; d gtat farfr fa m ik got h^: 

KTMwt atetid, Mlber for noBe or -way ^hII u.»jw1^ h 
fullwr ^y itijw ridli, either ftir that Ac n "^Tit i 
4U'4r4 itm-H wt'lJ dwe, or tar that dv defied to be awd. 
bj •tfiftr wifttt kite WW aljle to do vitli tlie kni^ or for 
WMftl/Mi Wfifwrii mul wealthy be not alvaTs cordons." 

WIh'ii Kilwttrd IV, wa* no more, Jane Shore's fbrtanes fell, 
umi^r Ut r'm: ajfttin. Faithful to him in death, even as she iai 
limn fHltlilul wliilHtlic wfut in life, she used her Ruling inflnence 
ill linlittlf iif tJjtHM! children whom Richard, notwithstanding 
l|iiriu<ti Wh]|MiIi!'n iii«(!iiiouB pleading, is believed to have miH- 
(l«riMl nr |iiit out of the way. The hero of Towton was coU 
III lllN K^ivii, uiul oIk! had placed herself in opposition to hi> 
fiiUn lirtiUiiir, who (iirtliwith rcBolved to crush her. His 
mivn Ut nll'iuit: that end were alike contemptible and successful* 
'riinri' wait t\w I'tMiliali charge of sorcery, at which menlanghefl 
ahiiid, imldtiK If tivrry lovely woman was not by necessity «* 
iKitlirc II wiri'oriiiw ? Tlmrp wna the execution of her old ' 
lilil'iu- mill wiiriii (Viimd, HiwtiiiKa; there was the suit agaii 
Imr In lliti ■]iiril.uiil uourt fur adultery and witchcraft, in 
Hii' TltumiiK Miirti'« I'liniiialica lliaturj' of King HicbBnl m. 
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the goldsmith, joiiied, either vindictively, or through 
the usurper'a power, or through mere wish to fi'ee him- 
u a wife with whom he had resolved never to live 

The result of that prosecution was a sentence of pe- 
□d imprisonment, 
touehing is More'a account of that spectacle, which 

this distance of time cannot be contemplated without 
;ion. Clothed in scant raiment of snowy whiteness, 
to her tender feet, without a veil to hide her blushes, 
LTing a taper in her hand, the delicate gentlewoman 
npelled to walk througli the streets of the City, and 
sfore the curious rabble. The conduct of the multitude 

on that occasion please Richard. Jane Shore was 

by many persons ; even rigid precisians made excuses 
one great sin, and had she beeu neither beautiful, nor 
g in speech, Engbshmen would have resented the out- 

her, — which was, in fact, an outrage on her sex. As 

led slowly on with trembling limbs, voices gave her 

She moved amongst the poor, whose isu(ferings she 

nated — amongst the rich, whose wealth was her gift — 

"Wilh tliB genllest pBlienoe;* 
Sobmis^ivs, Hsd, and lowlj was ber look ; 
A burning taper in her hand aba bore, 
And on bur ehuuldcra, caretcBst; cuul'uBcd, 
With loose neglect, bor careleaa livsaca bung \ 
Upon ber ciicek ■ faintiib bliuh was Bpreul ; 
Feeble abe seem'd, and sorely amit wiib pun ; 
Wbile barefoot as sbe itood upon the flinty paTomcDl, 
Her rootalepit nil along Tore marked with blood. 
Yet, lilont atill abe paaaed, and unrepining -, 
Her itrtainiiig cyea bent ever on the earth, 
Except when in somo biLInr pong of aorrovr, 
To heaven abo aeeui'd in TorTont laal to raisa. 
And beg that mercy man dcny'J her bere." 

luty and her suderiugs were au eloquence that the 
crowd could not resist. Gentle and simple forbore 

proaches. Many were bold enough to wish her well. 

ess tndy ! She had bewitched the entire multitude. 

-ibing the ferocity with which Richard persecuted this 
woman, Sir Thomas More says: "And whcu he had 
" Ja&e Shore : A Tragedy iu Fivs Acta. By Nlcbulus Rowe." 
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awhile laid unto her^ for the manner said^ that she went 
about to bewitch him, and that she was of counsel with the 
lord-chamberlain to destroy him : in conclusion, when that 
no colour could fasten upon these matters, then he laid 
heinously to her charge the thing that herself could not deny, 
that all the world wist was true, and that nevertheless every 
man laughed to hear it then so suddenly and highly taken 
that she was naught of her body. 

'' And for this cause, as a goodly continent prince, clean and 
fauUless of himself, sent out of heaven into this vicious world for 
the amendment of men's manners,* he caused the Bishop of 
London to put her to open penance, going before the cross in 
procession upon a Sunday, with a taper in her hand ; in which 
she went so fairly and lovely, namely, while the wondering of 
the people cast a comely rud in her cheeks (of which she 
before was most miss), that her great shame won her much 
praise among those who were more amorous of her body than 
curious of her soul. And many good folks also, who hated 
her living, and glad were to see sin corrected, yet pitied they 
more her penance than rejoiced therein, when they considered 
that the Protector procured it more of a corrupt intent than 
any virtuous affection/' 

So little effect upon her popularity had the public penance, 
that if Richard had not again exerted himself to depress her, 
she would have maintained a good social position. The story, 
preserved in old ballads and chap-books, that Richard hanged a 
baker for giving her a meal is probably fictitious ; but it points 
to the efforts which he unquestionably made to render her 
disgrace permanent. For a time people dared not openly 
relieve her wants ; and, if Mistress Blague acted in the manner 
described by tradition and a not altogether reliable literature, 
that prosperous and prudent lady could plead the king's order 
in her own justification, when she abruptly broke off inte^ 
course with her old friend. Had the retired lace-woman given 
back the jewels confided to her by Jane Shore, she would have 
done so at great risk. 

♦ Let the reader paase and admire the delicate sarcanm of the words printed ii 
italics. This sort of subtle ironj may be regarded as Sir Thomas Morels distinctive 
contribution to English literature. 
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he beat proof of Jane Shore's iuflueiice with men after 
and also of Riehard's perseverance in hostility towards 
found in the following love affair, which is matter of 

it Mrs. Shore was a prisoner in Ludgate, she was 
d by Richard's lawyers with regard to the actions and 
;he Lancastrian party, with whom she was suspected 
ng intercourse, and to whom iu her afBictiou it is uot 
ble that she looked for relief. With such bewitching 
iid the gentle captive answer the questions of her 
rs, that Sir Thomas Lynom, the Solicitor Generalj fell 
with her, made her an offer of marriage, aud was 

means pleased with the intelligence that his Solicitor 
had resolved to marry a convicted adulteress, Richard 
; following letter to his Lord Chancellor, John Russell, 
f Liucoln : — 

he King. 

IT REVERENn FAnEE IN GiiB, &c, — Signifying unto 
it is shewed unto us, that our servaunt aud sollicitor, 
Lynom, merveillously blinded and abnsed with the 
) of William Shore, uow livuig in Ludgate by oure 
ement, hath made contract of matrimony with hir 
said) and intendith, to our full great mcrveillc, to 
o the effect of the same. We for many causes wold 
bat hee soo sliuldc bee disposed. Pray you, therefore, 
or him, and in that ye goodly may, exhorte and stirr 
ic contrarye. And if ye finde him utterly set for to 
or, and noon otherwise will be advertised, then if it 
h the law of the churchc. We be content (the tynac 
ge deferred to our comyng next to London) that upon 
Bucrtie fouude of hure good abering, ye doo send for 
[>er, and discharge of our said commandcraent by 
f these, committing bur to the rule and guiding of 
■e, or any other, by your discretion in the meue 
Gcven, &c. 

le right reverend fadre in God, &«., 
he Bisliop of Lincoln, our Chaucellour." 
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The marriage did not take place. Whether the Chiir^ 
decided that a divorced woman could not be married in Ttdid 
vedlock ; or Sir Thomas Lynom was so affected by the Lord 
Chaucellor's representations, tliat he decided to withdraw froa 
his imprudent engagement ; or Jane Shore, seeing how grealljr 
the marriage would injure her generouii lover in his profeMO^ 
dismissed him of her own accord, — are questions whidi tkf 
reader may answer agreeably to his fancy or his learning. 

Certain it is that Jane Shore was never again married. 

The course of her life, after her liberation from prison, i 
uncertain ; and the exact time of her death is unknown. Ol 
leaving Ludgate she probably took refuge under her fatlio^ 
roof in Oheapxidc ; for though Richard wished to keep her il 
obscurity and disgrace, and would have repressed any atti 
to place her in affluence and power, it is proved by his Ictti 
to the Chancellor that he was ready to allow her the comforl 
and protection of her father's house. The ballads and popdl 
stories represent that she died of hunger in a ditch, from whid 
occurrence the adjacent quarter of town look the name B 
iSAore-ditch. It is needless to say that this statement isi 
sheer fiction. The parish of Shorediteh took its name f 
certain manorial lords at a date long prior to Jane \Va 
birth. 

She lived to old age, and was personally known t 
Sir Thomas More, who speaks of her in his* ' History « 
Kichard III/ (supjnsed to have been written about 15IG'I5IS 
as still liviug : — " Proper she was and fair," was Sir Thor 
Morc'a account ; " nothing in her body that you wonid b 
changed but if you would have wished her somewhat \xt^BA 
Thus say they who knew her in her youth, allieit some wb 
now see her (for she yet liveth) deem her never to ha\x b( 
well visagcd; whose judgement to me seemeth somewhat li 
OS though mcu should guess the beauty of one long 1 
departed, by her scalp taken out of the charnel house, ft 
now she is old, lean, withered, and dried up, nothing left bl 
shrivelled skiu and bone. And yet even, whoso will advise h( 

• Tbo etilicfl who inclino lo iho opinion tliat the " HiMorj of Kichiird lit" • 
written by Cnnlluul Muttun will not ocnnarc the prewnt writer of a popolar tM 
fur adhering lo the nium geiicrnllj iicc:epli:d ullouuI uf the Memoir. 
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might gueaa and devise, which parts, how filled, would 
it a fair face." Let bright and lovely girls, blushing 
\cir first conquests, and eager for the pleasures of a 
, season, re-read this pat)ietic picture of an old woman, 
f her singular beauty, once stirred the hearts of all be- 
, and by a glance brought proud nobles to her feet. 
I's concluding words with regard to this poor ludy de- 
otice : — " I doubt not some shall think this woman too 
I thing to be written of and set among the remem- 

of great matters. Wliich they shall specially think, 
ply shall esteem her only by that they now see her. 
»ecmeth the chance so much the more worthy to he 
ered, in how much she is now in the more beggarly 
in, unfriended and worn out of acquaintance after good 
ee, after as great favour with the priuee, after as great 
. seeking to vni\i all those who those days had business 
I, as many other men were in their times, who be now 

only by the infamy of their ill-deeds. Her doings 
pt much less, alljeit they be much remembered, because 
ere not so eril. For men use, if they have an evil 

write it in marble ; and whoso doth us a good turn, wc 

in the dust. Which is not worst proved by her; for 
lay she beggcth of many at tliis day liriug, who at this 
, begged if she had not lived." 

liomas More furnished the materials from which the 
of ballads and stories created the Jane Shore of popular 
!, each writer merely contributing to the heroine a 
nch of misery. A reasonable inference from the his- 

words is, that in her old age she derived scanty subsis- 
om certain wealthy persons to whom she had done good 
in the day of her power, llcr "beggarly condition" 
d in the fact that she, who had once enjoyed the power 
e of a princess, was reduced to aak and accept bounty, 
le was a mendicant in the public ways, or that those 
m she had a claim were guilty of total neglect to their 
benefactor, More's words do not imply ; but putting 
»e constructions upon his statement, ballad poetry re- 
I Jane Shore as a street-beggar and outcast dying from 
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Readers will find amusement in one of the '^ Boxburghe Bal- 
lads/^ entitled '^ The Wofiil Lamentation of Jane Shore. A 
Goldsmith's Wife of London^ sometime King Edward JSh 
Concubine, who, for her Wanton Life, came to a Miserable 
End. Set forth for an Example of all Wicked Lives/' Here 
is a sample of the poem : — 

" Long time I lived in the court 

With lords and ladies of great sort ; 

For when I smil'd all men were glad, 

And when I mourn' d mj prince grow sad. 
. But yet an honest mind 1 bore 

To helpless people that were poor* 

I still red rest the orphan's crj. 

And crav'd their lives condemned to die. 

1 still had ruth on widow's tears, 

And succoured babes of tender years. 

And never looked for other gain, 

But love and thanks for all my pain. 

At last my royal king did dye, 

And then my days of woe grew nigh. 

When crook-back Rich, got the crown, 

K. Edward's friends were soon put down." 

Rowers poor tragedy " Jane Shore,'' in the brief hour of its 
success esteemed a model of dramatic art, called forth " The 
Life and Character of Jane Shore" (1714) and '' The Unfor- 
tunate Concubines : The History of Fair Rosamond, Mistress 
to Henry II. ; and Jane Shore, Concubine to Edward IV." 
(1717), from both of which chap-books an idle reader may find 
diversion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A LOTTEay. 



'OULD compare the multitude of women wliich are to 
I cliosen for wives uuto a bag full of snakca, having 
them a single eel ; now, if a man should put his hand 
8 bag, he may chance to light on the eel ; but it ia an 
1 to one he shall be stung by a snake." 
e words were often heard from the lips of that lionest 
[ir John More, wliosc son Thomas stirred from brain to 
the bright eyes, and snowy neck, ami flowing locks of 
'lizabttha {the cara Elizabetha of a more recent Tom 
was " Bessie, my darling") — peuned those warm and 
-flowing verses which delight scholars of the present 
ion, and of which the following lines are neither the 
isical nor the least characteristic : — 

" J»in aubit ilia dios qiUB ludentem obtalit oliin 

lul«T virgiaeos te mihi prima clioroa. 
LbcIoo cnni Hari decnorant colla capilli, 

Cnm gona par nivibns visa, tabvlla toiIr; 
CiUD tna porstringunC ortiloa duo ijdcra noslniB 

Perqoe ocnIoB intrant io raea torda moos." 

] ages the youthful poet has delighted to assume the 
I aspect and philosophic tone of old age ; and the various 
)f Mote's best-knnwn, if not his best, Latin poem are 
I peculiarly delightful by the recollectiuu that tlic 
who exclaims 

" Vivia adbuc, primis me mibi charior annis, 
Rcddeii* ttlijuo ocnlia Eliiabatba mcis: 
QoiE raala distinuit mibi te fortiina tot annos, 
Pene puer vidi, pene raviao netiGi !" 

truth, a merry, smooth-cheeked, beardless boy, 
:oddcss of love played the poet more than one droll trick. 
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Having approached her with musical flattery, he fled from her 
with fear and abhorrence. For a time the highest and hoHcstof 
human affections was to his darkened mind no caore th&u 
carnal appetite ; and he strove to conquer the cmotioiiB which 
he feared would rouse withiu bim a riot of impious passbnt. 
With fasting and cruel discipline he would fain have killed the 
devil that agitated him, whenever he passed a pretty girl ii 
the street. As a lay Carthusian he wore a hair-shirt Dcxt hii 
skin, disciplined hie bare back with scourges, slept on the cold 
ground or a hard bench, and by a score other strong meaisnn.1 
souglit to preserve his spiritual by ruiuiug his bodily bcailli. 
But nature was too powerful for unwholesome doctrine and 
usage ; aud before he rashly took a cclibatic vow, he knelt to 
fair Jane Colt — and, rising, kissed her on the lips. 

Abundant is the evidence that Thomas More was an ecoentiic 
lover. t]is passion always bad a reserve, a protest, an espliuu- 
tion. Having fought against love, and fallen in the contad 
he never worshipped with generous extravagance the feuful 
goddess who bad covered bis grand resolutions with ridicule, 
and made bim her votary in spite of his naturally stubbon 
will. As a father be was ioituitable, as a public mau be ni 
deficicni only in the art of concession — an art which baa beea 
raised to perfection in these days of compromises and cotditioni; 
but unless this writer errs greatly there are few Eiiglishwumeft 
of the present day would like to be married to such a hasbud. 
He was for ever condescending to bis wife, enlightening her 
ignorance, putting ber through educational courses, cramming 
her with useful knowledge. In many other rcsjKcts, but esp^ 
cially in his relations with bis wives, he seems less a lorcr ort 
devoted husband, than the archetype of Dr. Arnold's modd 
Rugby hoy, of the highest form. Just, considerate, Btrictfjr 
conscientious, be did his duty thoroughly by Jane Colt— ex- 
horting her at all due seasons, graciously sympathizing with 
her, patiently directing her studies, giiiug her doses of moT^ 
back-board when she was naughty, and gladdening her hwl 
with delicious praise when she had been unusually good. Bat 
in all this the famous lawyer was a drill-master, tutor, guar- 
dian, fire-side Providence — not an unaffected, flesh and bk)od 
husband. 
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n spiritual counsel bad removed liis conacicutioua objec- 
j matrimony, he could not condescend to marry for 
ut must, forsooth, choose his wife in obedience to con- 
^ns of compassion and mercy. Loving her younger 
le paid Ilia addresses to Jane, because he shrunk from 
latice of putting the junior above the elder of the two 

" Sir Thomas having determined, by the advice and 
n of hia ghostly father, to be a married man, there was 
time a pleasant conceited gentleman of an ancient family 
(, one Mr. John Colt, of New Hall, that invited him 

house, being much delighted in his company, proffering 
m the choice of any of his daughters, who were youug 
omen of very good carriage, good compbxions, and very 
sly inclined ; whose honest and sweet conversation and 
I education enticed Sir Thomas not a little ; and although 
;tion moat served him to the second, for that he thought 

fairest and best favoured, yet when he thought within 

that it would be a grief aud some blemish to the eldest 

the younger sister preferred before her, he, out of a 
mpassioQ, settled his fancy upon the eldest, and soon 
arricd her with all his friend's good liking," 

considerate conduct ; — perhajis a tritie too considerate ! 

lower uatnrc would be unwise to imitate it; for an in- 
lortal would nm some risk of repenting his magnanimity, 
jpcntance would be of no avail. Biography permits the 
36 that the younger sister did not sec Alore's flattering 
ty for her, at least did not respond to it; for Jane's 
;e would scarcely have had all her friend's approval, if 

cost her sister bitter disappointment. Of course the 
lionate gentleman, who had his " fancy" imder such 
mtrol that he could " settle" it how, when, and where 
it pleased his serene mightiness, did not trifle with the 

Mistress Colt's affections. Equally allowable ia the' 
3e that More after his marriage never wilfully displayed 
ordial admiration for " the fairest and best favoured 
' but to those who know woman's faculty for discover- 
[>Ieasant truths, it ia scarcely credible that Jane never 
;hat Thomas married her out of pity — instead of marry- 
■ sister out of love. Anyhow, the experiment was 
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perQoiis ; and no prudent Englishman wfll, under any ciicom- 
stances, repeat it, until the hiw relating to marriage with i 
deceased irife's sister has been altered. 

The marriage was a fisdrly happy union, but its duration 
was short. After giving birth to four children Jane died, ktT- 
ing the young husband, who had instructed her sedulously, to 
mourn her sincerely. That his sorrow was poignant may be 
easily believed ; for her death deprived him of a docile pupil, 
as well as a dutiful wife. 

'' y irginem duxit admodum puellam,'' Erasmus says of Ini 
firiend, '' claro, genere natam, rudem adhuc utpote run inter 
parentes ac sorores semper habitam, quo magis illi liceret illim 
ad suos mores fingere. Hanc et Uteris instruendam curavit, et 
omni musices genere doctam reddidit/' Here is another in- 
sight into the considerations which brought about the marriage. 
Wlien he set out in search of a wife, he wished to capture a simpki 
unsophisticated, untaught country girl, whose ignorance of the 
world should incline her to rely on his superior knowledge, and 
the deficiencies of whose intellectual training should leave him 
an ample field for educational experiments. Seeking this he 
naturally turned his steps towards the eastern counties ; and 
in Essex he found the young lady, who to the last learnt with 
intelligence and zeal the lessons which he set her. Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, when the British gentle- 
woman had made great advances in mental culture, married 
women were observed to drop the accomplishments which they 
had acquired with much labour in the single state. In hit 
"Positions, "Wherein those Primitive Circumstances be ex- 
amined which are necessarie for the training up of Children,** 
Richard Mulcaster writes, '' Musicke is much used, where it ii 
to be had to the parentes, while the daughters be yong, more 
than to their owne, which conmionly provcth true, when the 
wenches become yong wives. For then, lightly forgetting 
musicke when they learn to be mothers they give it in manifest 
evidence, that in their learning of it they did more seek to 
pleasure their parentes than to pleasure themselves.*' At Ae 
birth of the century, Jane More took lessons in music as well 
as literature from a different motive. She learnt to sing and 
play on the virginal, for the sake of pleasuring her husband. 
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("a second choice of a wife was leas fortunate than his 
Wanting a woman to take cai'c of his children and pre- 
r his rather numerous establishment, he made an offer 
Mow, named Alice Middletou. Plain and homely in 
BCe and taste, Mistress Alice woiild have been invaln- 
Sir Thomas as a superior domestic servant, but his good 
it and taste deserted him when he decided to make 
oscr companion. Bustling, keen, loquacious, tart, the 
unc scolded servants and petty tradesmen with admi- 
ect ; but even at this distance of time the sensitive ear 
1 by her sharp, gari'ulous tongue, when its acerbity and 
[> are turned agaiust her pacific and scholarly liusband. 
follows the recollection that he endeavoured to soften 
.licrs and elevate her nature by a system of culture 
to that by which Jane Colt, "aduiodum puella," had 
med and raised into a polished gentlewoman. Past 
ITS of age, Mistress Alice was required to educate her- 
r. Erasmus assures his readers tiiat " though verging 
ge, and not of a yielding temper," she was prevailed 
to take lessons on the lute, the cithara, the viol, 
xhord, and the flute, which she daily practised to 
Cau any one be surprised to learn that in this pDor 
se " the Bystem" was a failure ; that the fingers which 
riceahle in the dairy, and terrible to serving wenches 
alders broader than their understandings, were power- 
stringed instruments ; and that after a few months of 
ng endeavour to " make Iicrself a lady," the poor 
hrew her grammars into the fire, kicked her mono- 
wnstairs, and " went on the rampage" for an entire 

been the fashion with biographers to speak bitterly 
Kjor woman, and to pity More for his cruel fate in 
ited to a termagant. No one has any compassion for 
r Thomas is the victim ; Mistress Alice the shrill vi- 
n these days, when every historic reprobate finds an 

ia there no one to say a word in behalf of the Widow 
\, whose lot in life and death seems to this writer 
ble ? She was quick in temper, slow in brain, domi- 
awkward. To rouse sympathy for such a woman is 
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no easy task ; hut if wrctelicducsa is a title to coiopaaiioi^ 
Mistress Alice lias a riglit to charity and gentle usage. 
was not her fault that she coiild not BympatUize with ha- 
grand husband, in his studies and tastes, his lofty life siA- 
voluntary death ; it was her misfortune that his steps traverarf' 
plains high above her own moral and intellectual level, ^ 
social theory they were intimate companions; in reality, ng 
man and woman in all England were wider apart. From In 
elevation he looked down on her with commiseration that ml 
heightened by curiosity and amazement ; and she daily writlied 
under his gracious condescension and passionless urbanitj; 
under her own consciousness of inferiority and cou sequent sd& 
scorn. He could no more sympathize with her petty i 
than she with his high views and ambitions; and conji^ 
sympathy was far more necessary to her than to him. Hb 
studious friends, and clever children afforded him an abundanos 
of human fellowship ; his public cares and intellectual [mnoik 
gave him constant diversion. He stood in such small umJ oT^ 
her, that if some benevolent fairy had suddenly endowed bcf 
with grace, wisdom, and understanding, the sum of his s 
fartion would not have been perceptibly altered. But api 
from him she had no sniEcient enjoyments. His genuine co> 
panionshiji was requisite for her happiness ; but for this soQeQ/ 
nature had endowed her with no fitness. In the case of M 
nnliappy marriage, where the unhappiness is not caused bf 
actual misconduct, but is solely due to incongruity of t 
and capacities, it is cruel to assume that the superior pcnca 
of the ill-assorted couple has the stronger claim to sympathy. 

Finding his wife less tractable than he wished. More % 
held his confidence from her, taking the most important sU 
of his life, without either asking for her advice, or even ■ 
nouncing the course which he was about to take. His P 
nation of the seals was announced to her on the day after b 
retirement from office, and in a manner which, notwithstandiol 
its drollery, would greatly pain any woman of ordinary s 
bility. The day following the date of his resignation wai t 
holiday ; and in accordance with his usage the ex-Chaneellff, 
together with Iiis household , attended service in Chelsea Churck 
On bcr way to church Lady More returned the greeting" <« 
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mds with a statelincsa not unseemly at tliat ceremonious 
one who was the lady of the Lord High Chancellor, 
conclusion of service, ere she left her pew, the intelli- 
'as broken to her in a jest that she had lost her cherished 
, " And whereas upon the holydays during his High 
Uorship one of his gentlemen, when the scnice of the 
was done, ordinarily used to come to my lady his wife's 
>r, and say unto her, ' Madam, my lord is gone,' he 
ito my lady his wife's pew himself, and making a low 
T, said unto her, ' Madam, my lord is gone,' which she, 
ag to be but one of his jests, as he used many unto her, 
' affirmed unto her that it was true. This was the way 
ght fittest to break the matter unto hia wife, who was 
orrow to hear it." 

Ly humorous and pathetic was that memorable inter- 
tween More and hia wife iu the Tower, when she, 
g his position by the lights with which nature had 
I her, counselled him to yield even at that late moment 
ting. " What the goodyear, Mr. More I" she cried, 
up to the tranquil and courageous man. " I marvel 
, who have been hitherto always taken for a wise man, 
' so play the fool as to He here in this close, filthy 
nd be content to be shut up thus with mice and rats, 
a might be abroad at your liberty, with the favour and 
I both of the king and his council, if you would but 
e bishops and best learned of hia realm have done ; 
ng you haie at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, 
ks, your gallery, and all other necessaries so handsome 
u, where you might, in company with me, your wife, 
Idren, and household, be merry, I muse what, in 
me, you mean, here thus fondly to tarry." Having 
r out — preserving his good-humour, he said to her, 
tieerfiil countenance, " I pray thee, good Mrs. Alice, 
>ne thing !' ' What is it ?' saith she. ' Is not thia 
near heaven as my own ?' " 
amas More was looking towards heaven, 
is Alice had her eye upon the " right fair house" at 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

GOOD QUEEN BESS. 

AMONGST the eminent men who are frequently mentioned 
as notorious suitors for the personal affection of Queen 
Elizabeth^ a conspicuous place is awarded to Hatton, by the 
scandalous memoirs of his time and the romantic traditions of 
later ages. HistoriaQs of the present generation have accepted 
without suspicion the story that Hatton was Elizabeth's amorous 
courtier, that the fanciful letters of "Lvdds'' were fervent 
solicitations for response to his passion, that he won her fiiToar 
and his successive promotions by timely exhibition of personal 
grace and steady perseverance in flattery. Campbell speaks 
of the queen and her chancellor as " lovers /' and the view 
of the historian has been upheld by novelists and dramatic 
writers. 

The writer of this page ventures to reject a story which is 
not consistent with truth, and casts a dark suspicion on her 
who was not more powerful as a queen than virtuous as a 
woman. 

Holding the sceptre in perilous and turbulent times, sur- 
rounded throughout her chequered days by secret enemies and 
hidden dangers, and driven by the necessities of her position to 
side with a party and make war upon a powerful faction of her 
subjects, Elizabeth, more than any queen of modem histoiji 
provoked the rage of opponents and endured the falsehood of 
poisonous tongues. Wherever the strong hand of the ruler 
appears, calumny may be found hard by — ^nursing venom with- 
in her jaws, and watching for an occasion to use her baneful 
sting. The men who cannot vanquish him in the field maf 
traduce their master in the closet. An ignoble enemy wiD 
stab with a libel when he can no longer compel with an edict; 
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B withered muscles which are powerless to wield a sword 
ill be able to guide a lying pen. ^Tiat a volvuoe might 
tten about the rumours of political factions — rumouTB 
ive found cowardice in fiery soldiers, defilement in snowy 
dishonour in noble birth ! Of how many kings has it 
'hispered that they were bastards or successful pre- 
! To the malice of political adversaries and baffled 
may be attributed the fictions which have thrown ridi- 
Elizabeth, and would, liad they contained bo much as 
f of truth, have covered her mth ignominy. She was 
lan, and therefore it was useless to hint that she was a 
; she was a woman— and when a villain is bent on 
3g a woman odious to all mankind, he knows that to 
iie world think her unchaste is to attain his object, 
istently, and not without cleveruess, slander strove to 
away the queen's white name, and replace it with a 
title. It was rumoured that she had favourites, — 
es in the vilest sense of that word of opposite sigaifica- 
Proof of the charge was found in the alacrity with 
he welcomed to her court men who were young, hand- 
ad accomplished : in the sensibility and frankness with 
he responded to the wit and poetry of those who were 
J show her the treasures of their intellect : in the per- 
tercst which with womanly sympathy she cherished for 
lung men, endeared to her by the ties of blood, the 
of their parents, or their own fine qualities : in the 
phraseology with wliich men addressed her, obeying 
ous but pretty fashion of the age : in the fact that she 
beautitid, sensitive, generous, witty woman, — look- 
ling, thinking, speaking as such a woman must by 
nature. In nothing was slander more perverse than 
eterminatioQ to fix on the queen the indecorum of an 
with Hatton. She praised the grace of his dancing; 
saw in the compliment a suggestion of wicked desire, 
essed her in hyperbolical strains, declaring his extreme 
Iness in her absence, his lively joy when the brightness 
ye encouraged him to speak : slander overlooked the 
. every courtier who approached her adopted the same 
hat every polite gentleman was required to speak or 
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write ■(rith similar extravagance, whenever he framed a sen- 
tence for a lady's ear or eye. Aaauming an air of ofieiidol 
delicacy, slander in these later times has pointed to ptn 
in his private letters to Elizabeth, which are declared to he M 
boldly indecorous that no woman of ordinary delicacy couU 
have read them with pleasure, — no subject would have darcj 
to pen them to a virtuous queen. In making this criticiiim 
slander omits to state that similar passages occur in letten 
which Hatton wrote to men, in the expectation that they would 
show them to the queen. Had there been aught e\-il in the 
words, neither as lover nor as subject would he have dared to 
write as he wrote to Sir Thomas Heneagc. 

For illustrations of love's pranks amongst the Elizabethan 
lawyers, the reader must pass to two great judges, the infenor 
of whom was a far greater man than Christopher H&tton. 
Rivals in law and poUtics, Bacon and Coke were also rirals 
love. Having wooed the same proud, lovely, capricioas, violent 
woman, the one was blessed with failuie, and the other WM 
cursed with success. 

Until a revolution in the popular estimate of Bacon v» 
effected by Mr. Hepworth DL\ou's vindication of that gratt 
man, it was generally believed that love was no apprectahli 
element of his nature. Delight in vain display occupied 
Iiis aflcctions the place which should have been Iield by devotum 
to womanly beanty and goodness ; he had sneered at lot 
an essay, and his cold heart never rebelled against the doctrint 
of his clever brain ; he wooed his notorious cousin for the 
of power, and then married Alice Barnham for money. Sudi 
was the theory, the most solid foundation of which wi 
humorous treatise,* misread and misapplied. 

■ To rcadera wbo Imva no Ntue of humour and irony, the nsajr " Of Id»W* 

iuK|ueMionnbly givva cuuatODBiicu to the Lheoi^ that Fnuicia Bacon was ectA • 
jianuonleii in lil that cuncomed woman. Bat no narrow or nridly lilsal « 
atnictiOD maj be put on Buch words an the fuUuwing : — " You may obaerro, tW 
amongit alt the great and narihy persona {whereof memoij rcmameth, eUfaw 
■Dciuut or recent), there is not uno tllut hath boon tnmBport«l to the mad it^ 
love, wliich sbowB tbst great spirits and great buaineaii do not keep out Hum i 
paision. You mnat except, Dcvertheleaa, Marcnx Antoniiu, the half {laitner of Bl 
and Appiua Chiudiua, the decemvir and lawgiver ; wberoof the former, indea^ «• 
a volaptuooa mail an J inordilialo ; but tbe latter was au aoatere and wiao mai 
therefore, it seems (though raruly) that love can find sntraQce, not ouij into i 



lady's wealth, raiik, and personal attractiona were in 
be only facts coimteDancing the suggestion that Francis 
proffered suit to his fair cousin from interested motives, 
hstandiug her defects of temper, no one denies that she 
iromaii qualified by nature to rouse the passion of man. 
uid beauty, she was mistress of the arts which heighten 
ffers of feminiue tac-t and loveliness. The daughter of Sir 
H Cecil, the grandchild of Lord Burleigh, she was Francis 
s near relation ; and though the Cecils were not inclined 
p him to fortune, he was nevertheless one of their 
ion, and consequently often found himself in familiar 
lation with the bright and fascinating woman. Doubt* 
e played with liiin, persuading herself that she merely 

him with cousinly cordiality, when she was designedly 
; him her lover. Tlic marvel was that she did not give 
r hand ; that he sought it is no occasion for surprise — 
insinuations that he coveted her wealth. Biography is 
us mischievously communicative and vesatiously silent. 

t bIw) into a breoit well forHficd, if watch be cot well kopt As far 

MS, the poel'a relalioD dutb well figure tbum, ' Tbat he that preferred 

piitled the gifka of Juua and Pallas.' Tlivy do beil, ivbo, if llifj 

it admit lovi), fet mako it kwp quarter, and aeTCr it wbollj frora tlteir 
&in and actioDi of life ; for tf it check once with buainen, it troubleth men't 
Kild maketh men that thoj can no icajB be tmo Ui their own eai». Tbero 
'■ osture a eweet inspirBtion and motive lowarda love of ollicn, which, if 
■pent apon wme one or a few, doth miturallj spread itMlf towardi many ; 
jth men beuome humane and charitable, aa it is seen Bometjmef Id friara. 
mra maketh man kind ; (ricndlj love perledelh it ; but wanton love oamiplcih 
laeth it." The reader ma; neither uterlook the pUjful iranj with which 
pat pnlends (o depreciate love, nor pou lightlj over the aignificaDt 
I that ihe paaaion can aSect an entrance into " a hreaat well fortiBed," nor 
otioe bow the philoiopher rccognues the oniveraalitj of bujoan aObotion aad 
dnesa of the highest sort of love. Of the many strange constmctioDa pnt 
I eaaaj, not the least amusing and perrorse is that which would make it « 
adroit flattcr7 la Elizabeth, who never pennitled love "to check with 
" though she is represented lo have osed it aa a diveniian in idle momenta. 
bomaa Hare's " t'topia" had been published a qoarter of a century nHer 
I datoof ici appearance), a similar construction would have been put on the 
rhicboigea that lovers sboutd not be bound b; an indissoluble lie of wedbtck, 
nal inspection baa satisfied each of the contracting parties that the otlier 
laboni mider auj grave petaonal defect. If it were possible to regiird the 
eantailiing thb pmposat aa an interpolation in the original roroaDcu, It 
mbt n ' ' 
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That Bacou loved Sir William Hatton's widow, and indoced 
Esses to support his suit, and that rejectiDg him ahe gsn 
herself to his enemy we know ; but history tells us nothing of 
the secret struggle which preceded the lady's resolution to 
become the wife of an unalluriug, ungracious, peevish, middle- 
aged widower. She must have felt some tenderness for her 
cousin, whose comeliness spoke to every eye, whose wit wii 
extolled by every lip. Perhaps she, like many other*, bti 
misread the essay " Of Love," and felt herself bound in honour 
to bring the phdoaophcr to his knees at her feet. It is crediUt 
tliat from the outset of their sentimental intcrcoiu^c she intcndd 
to win and then to flout him. But coquetry cannot cunqus 
the first laws of human feeling. To be a good Dirt a w 
must have nerve and a eympathctie nature; and doubtlem tbi 
flirt in this instance paid for her triumph with the smart of • 
lasting wound. Is it fanciful to argue that her sulwequcnt 
violence and miBconduct, her impatience of control and » 
dalous disrespect for her aged husband, may have been in « 
])art due to the sacrifice of personal inclination which ahl 
made in accepting Coke at the entreaty of prudent and selfidt 
relations — and to the contrast, perpetually haunting hoy; 
between what she was as Sir Edward's termagant partner, and' 
what she might have been as FVancis Bacon's wife? 

She consented to a marriage with Edward Coke, but vai M 
ashamed of her choice that she insisted on a private celehn^ 
tioii of their union, althou{|;h Archbishop Whitgift had ircccntl/ 
raised his voice against the scandal of clandestine wedding 
and had actually forbidden them. In the face of the printate'i 
edict the ill-assorted couple were luiited in wedlock, withoni 
license or publication of banns, by a country parson, wbs 
braved the displeasure of Wliitgift, in order that he migbt 
secure the favour of a secular patron. The wedding-day i 
November 24, 1598, the bridegroom's first wife ha>'ing b«B 
buried on the 21th of the previous July.* On learning tli»' 
\iolation of bis orders, the archbishop was so incensed that hs 

■ When doe allowBDce bail been mada for the iliffercnce belvccn thi iiwpi 
the niiteenlh ceotnr; and the presiont lime, decencj was sigtiikll; Fiolalal b/li 
nmri-iaga which falloweJ bo bood upon Mn. Coke's death, &□<! ■till Kioiicr DpoD I 
d«alh of Lad J Hatton's ramouB grandfalhcr, at whoae funeraJ tbo lawyer Enula t 
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1 to escommunicatc the offenders, and actually iiisti- 
jrthat purpose legal proceedings, which were not dropped 
ride and bridegroom hunably sued for pardon, pleading 
ice of law in excuse of their misbehaviour. 
scuidnlous conscqucncea of that marriage are known 
ry reader who has laughed over the more pungent 
mic scenes of EuglisIC hi story. Whilst Lady Hattoa 
uques and balls in the superb palace which came into 
■easion through marriage with Sir Christopher Hatton's 
, Coke lived in liis chambers, working at cases and 

the books which are still carefully studied by every 
man who wishes to make himself a master of our law. 
ate they had perpetual squabbles, and they quarrelled 
[ual virulence and indecency before the world. The 
Dnial settlement of their only and ill-starred daughter, 
I occasion of an outbreak on the part of husband and 
It not only furnished diversion for courtiers but agitat«d 
Qcil table. Of all the comic scenes connected with that 
!y fracas, not the least laughable and characteristic was 
nd festival of reconciliation at Ilatton House, when 
latton received the king and qneen in Holborn, and 
y forbade her husband to presume to show himBelf 
t her guests. " The expectancy of Sir Edward's 

says a writer of the period,* " is much abated by 
)f his lady's liberty, who was brought in great honour 
JT House by my Lord of Buckingham from Sir William 
I, whither she had been remanded, presented by his 

to the king, received gracious usage, reconciled to her 
r by his Majesty, and her house in Holborn enlightened 
iresence at a dinner, where there was a royal feast ; 
make it more absolutely her own, express command- 



irea for har bund. Mra.Coko dind Jane 27, 1598, and was buried at 
H CO. Suffolk, July 24, 1598. Lord Burleigh oipired on August A, at 
ear, Coke'i finil marria^ wa« not unbapp; ; and on tbe ileatli of hia 
t onion, ha wroU in hia nota-book :— " Moat beloved and moat eioellent 
bU aod happily llvod, uud, oa a true linndmaid of tho Lord, fell uleep in 
ad DOW lirea and reigna in faeaven." In after jean he of^n wialied moat 

faay aa much for hia second irife. 
Strafibrd'a Lettera and DeHpatchea, I. i. 
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mcnt given by her ladyship that neither Sir Edward CAe nor I 
any of his servants should be admitted.* 

* The circnniBtaiicea nf > lav-iuit that altrac(«d considerable KtteDlioa 
yvAn Binco, iuducod bdhio persons to puljlish Isttcre bearing upon the 
penniU a. widow wbo mnnieB again to rotSiia tha name iind title conrcrred oe 
her first huHband, irher aucond htuband iaof arunk inforior lo that ofJier fir-r lJ 
With Bome rauaon, the writers of these letters qnestiaaed the taste and 
of the aaaga ; hut they greatlj erred in regarding it aa a nev fashion, 
Banttionod b; timo. Lady Uattoa never used hor lecond husband's i 
before or after his Ifnighthood. A gnod case, toaching the soino matter, u lUi <i 
Sir Dudlcj North, Charles ll.'a notorious sherilTof Londoa. The 
pear, lie married Ladj Qonning. Iho widow of a weflltby civic knight, &ud d« 
of Sir Kobort Conn, "a morose old merolmDt of Bristol" — the saini 
Judge Jeflreys, in terms not leas just than emphatic, upbraided for bis 
with, or, to speak modoralslj, his oonnivBiice at, the Bristol kidnappors. It b^ 
be thought that the merchant's daughter, on ber marriage wilb a peer's aun, w<mi 
be well content to relinquish the title of Ladj Qnnning; but Roger North bUla n 
that his brother Dudle; accepted knighthood, in order that be might avoid {\n^ 
oflence lo the city, and, also, in order that his wife might be called Ladj Nnrih, Bi 
not Ladj Gunning. " Mr. North," sajs Boger, "received the honoarorknighihwi, 
which ha would have doelined, saving for two reasons — one was, the nsagv J li* 
citj, which the magistratos ate commonlj delighted itilb, and paj ■illiugl} b 
that court compliment ; and his not embracing it had been laken 111 of bim. Thi 
other reason was, that his wife might not be styled tbe Lady Onniiing — wUri 
■eparalion even of names he chose lo avoid. But, as to honour and placr, Ikjl 
which he had by birth was supariur." — Life o/ the Hon, Sir JhulUj/ A'crU. 
After Sir Thomas Wilde (subsequeutty Lord Truro) married Augusta Emma J'EM^ 
tbe daughter of Ihe Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta Hurray, thai lady, of wUv 
legitimacy tjir Thomas bod vainly endeavoured to convince Iho Haiue of l^f^ 
rutained her maiden eaniome. la society sbe waa generally known aa tbn I'TinOH 
d'Esle ; and the bilious salirists of Inns of Court used to speak of Sir Tboma* ■> 
" the I'rlnoe." It was said that one of Wilde's familiar associsti's, awm aflsr ll* 
lawyer's marriage, cathid at his bouse and asked if the Princens d'Este was al bi^ 
" No, sir," replied the servant, " the Princess d'Esto is not at humo, but the Faua 
is !" That this malicious story obtained a wide currency is not wonilerfiil i Ihst it 
is a truthful anecdote the writer of ibis book would not like to pledge his mtt- 
Tbe case of Sir John Campbell and Lady Stralhcden was a notable initanoe of > 
lawyer and his wife bearing different names. Kaised to the peerage, with tb« tilb 
of Baroness Stratbeden, the first Lord Abinger's eldest daughter was indebted \r 
bor hnsbund for an honour that made him her social inferior. Many readm vfll 
remember a droll story of a mlsapprohension caused by her ladyship's title. Darisf 
an official journey, Sir John Campbell and Baroness Strathedeu slept at kdpsp 
which he had frequently occupied as a circuiteer. On the morning after hit arfi<rs^ 
the landlady obloined a special interview with Campbell, and in the baraasM'* 
absence thus addressed him, with mingled indignation and respectfulness:— "Sr 
John Campbell, I am a lone vidow, and tire by my good name- It is DM in n.' 
bambto place to be too curious about the ladies hrougbl to my lodgings by coinualb'' 
and judges. It is not in me to make remarks if a coansellor'a lady chan^ iW 
colour uf her eyes aud ber complexion ccery assixes. But, Sir Jolio, a gcot 
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aditioQ may be credited, the law ia greatly indebted to 
B9 of womeii whom it was our forefathers' barbarous 
punish with the ducking-stool. Had Coke been 
n his second marriage, it is assumed that ho would 
ent more time in pleasure and fewer hours at his desk, 
J suitors in his court would have had less careful deci- 
ind posterity would have been favoured with fewer 

If the inference is just, society may point to the 
itary ou Littleton, and be thankful for the lady's un- 
emper and sliarp tongue. In like manner the wits of 
awing ecntury maintained tliat Holt's steady application 
less was a consequence of domestic misery. The lady 
ed his house in Bedford Row is said to have been such 
that the Chief Justice frequently retired to his 
m, in order that he might place himself beyond reach 
oice. Amongst the good stories told of RadclifTe, the 
lysician, ia the tradition of his boast that he kept Lady 
ive out of pure political animosity to the Whig Chief 

Another eminent lawyer, over whose troubles people 
ade merry in the same fashion, was Jeffrey Gilbert, 
f the Exchequer. At his death, October 14, 1726, this 
judge left behind him that mass of reports, histories, 
itises by which he is known as one of the most lumi- 
well as volumiuous of legal writers. None of his 
asscd through the press during his life, and when their 
and value were discovered after his departure to 
world, it was whispered they bad been composed in 
f banishment from a hearth where a salding wife 
lisery for all who came within the range of her 
]s notes. 

pointed in his suit to his beautiiiil and domineering 
Bacon let some five or six years pass before he allowed 
ghts again to turn to love, and then he wooed and 
Tor nearly three years more, ere on a bright May 
net Alice Barnhara in Marylebone Chapel, and made 
wife in the presence of a courtly company. In th.e 

« bring aUdy lo a lone mdon's lodging, anlera so long oa be 'okkipiei' 
eats bo nukes all honournMe profeuioDB tbftt the lad; is Mb wife, tod U 

ber the use of his Dame." 
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July of 1603, he wrote to Cecil : — "For this di^iJgod 
most prostituted title of knighthood, I could, without chs 
by your honour's mean, be content to have it, both 
of this late disgrace, and because I have three new kni| 
my mess in Gray's Inn Commons, and because I hare 
out an alderman's daughter, a handsome maiden, to my hkjaf. 
So as if your honour will find the time, I will come to lK« 
court from Gorhambury upon any warning." This expresnra, 
" an alderman's daughter," contributed gre-atly, if it did not 
gi*e rise to, the mis apprehension that Bacon's marriage wa* » 
mercenary arrangement. In these later times the social statoi 
of an alderman is so much beneath that of a distingui^icd 
member of the bar, that a succcBsful queen's counsel *bo 
should make an otfer to the daughter of a City magistrkic 
would be regarded as bent upon a decidedly unambitiaa 
match ; and if in a significant tone he spoke of the Udy fl 
" an alderman's daughter" his words might be reasonably cod»' 
strued as a hint that her fortune atoned for her want of raoi- 
Biit it never occurred to Bacon's contemporaries to put soch » 
construction on the announcement. Far from using the 
words in an apologetic manner, the lover meant them to M- 
jiress concisely that Alice Bamham was a lady of suitable ren- 
dition to bear a title as well as to become his bride. C«al 
regarded them merely as an assurance that liia relative medi- 
tated a suitable and even advantageous alliance, just as ut 
statesman of the present day would read an annouucement 
that a kinsman, making his way in the law courts, iatcadcd Ml 
marry " an admiral's daughter" or a " bishop's daughter." 

That it was the reverse of a mercenary marriage Mr. 
worth Dixon has indisputably proved in his eighth chapt 
" The Story of Lord Bacon's Life," where he contrasts I 
Bacon's modest forttme with her husband's personal acqi 
tions and prospects. " He was no longer poor. Besides 
grants bestowed upon him by Elizabeth, — the reversion in 
Star Chamber (not yet fallen in), the leases of Cheltenham 
Charlton Kings, of Zclwood Forest and Twickenham Pari 
Anthony's death had given him Gorhambury, where he : 
lived when not at Gray's Inn; and, more than all, the p& 
of Solicitor General might be scaled to him any week — a ; 
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\ or four thousand pounds a year^ with openmgs to 
)ffice and greater pay, to the Privy Council, the Peerage, 
\ Seals/'^ This was Bacon's position in 1606, when 
imham became his wife. 

biographer continues : — *' The wedding rite was performed at St. Mar jle. 
lel, two miles from the Strand, among the lanes and suburbs winding 
e foot of Hampstead Hill. Who that is blessed with sympathy or poetry 
how that glad and shining party rode to the rural church on that sunny 
ay ? How the girls would laugh, and Sir John would joke, as they wound 
nes then white with thorn and the bloom of pears ; how the bridesmaids 
■osemary, and the groomsmen struggled for the kiss ? Who cannot imagine 
r in the Strand, though Salisbury would not come over to Sir John's 
kiss the bride? We know that the wit must have been good, for Bacon 

we may trust Sir John for the quality of his wine. Alice brought to her 
vo hundred and twenty pounds a year, with a further claim, on her mother's 
lie hundred and forty pounds a year. As Lady Pakington long outlived 
t increase never came into his hands. Two hundred and twenty pounds 

his wife's whole fortune. What was not spent in lace and satins for her 
\ he allowed her to invest for her separate use. From his own estate he 
her five hundred pounds a year. How can such a marriage be called, on 
lo, a mercenary match ?'' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

NO lawyer of the Second Charles's time surpassed Frandi 
North in love of money, or was more firmly resolved not 
to marry, without due and substantial consideration. 

At first he was less fortunate than prudent. Thrice did he 
experience humiliating discomfiture before he ^^ matched him- 
self to his liking.'' 

Let a few words be said about each of his four loves, at 
they are characteristic of the time as well b& of the lover. 

His first proposal was for the daughter of a Gray's Inn 
money-lender. Usury was not a less contemptible vocation 
in the seventeenth century than it is at the present time; 
and most young barristers of gentle descent and fair pros- 
pects would have preferred any lot to the degradation of 
marriage with the child of the most fortimate usurer in 
Charles II.'s London. But the Hon. Francis North wai 
placed comfortably beneath the prejudices of his order and time 
of life. He was of noble birth, but quite ready to marry into 
a plebeian family : he was young, but loved money more than 
aught else. So his hearing was quickened and his blood beat 
merrily when, one fine morning, " there came to him a recom- 
mcndation of a lady, who was an only daughter of an old 
usurer in Gray's Inn, supposed to be a good fortune in present, 
for her father was rich ; but, after his death, to become worthi 
nobody could tell what." The words here quoted are takoi 
from Roger North's version of this interesting afiair. One would 
like to know how that ^^ recommendation of a lady" reached 
the lawyer's chambers ; above all, who sent it ? Anyhow the 
suggestion struck home to a sensitive heart. '' His lordship," 
continues Roger^ '^ got a sight of the lady, and did not dislike 
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«rcupon he made the old man a visit, and a proiMsal of 
to marry his danghtcT." By all means let this in- 
8, high-spirited Templar have fair judgment. He would 
e sold himself to auy woman. He required a maximum 
th with a minimum of personal repulaiveuess. He there- 
ook a sight of the lady" (it does not appear that he 
pith her) before he committed himself irrevoeably by a 
I. The sight having been taken, as he did not dislike her 
he did not positively like her,) he made the old man a 
Lo\ing money, and believing in it, this "old man" 
to secure as much of it as possible for his only child ; 
a^ore looking keenly at the youthful admirer of a 
heircBS, " asked him what estate his father intended to 
ipon him for present maintenance, jointure, and pro- 
br children." Mildly and not unjustly Roger calls 
m inauspicious question." It was so inauspicious, 
■. Francis North abruptly terminated the discussion by 
the usurer good-morning. So ended Love Affair No. 1. 
for No. 2 of the scries. 

ag lost his dear companion, Mr. Edward Palmer, son 
powerful Sir Geoffiy Palmer, Mr. Francis North soon 
I his friend's wife with tender sympathy. Having 
his chum's friendship, he now wished for liis wife. It 
J natural that he should desire to mitigate liis sorrow 
dead by possession of the woman who was " left a 
ag widow, and very rich." But the lady knew her 
a well she might, for " never was lady more closely 
with wooers : she had no less than five younger sons aat 
fore her at one time, and she kept them well in hand, 
say, giving no definitive answers to any one of them." 
cspect did Mistress Edward Palmer show her late 
'a most intimate friend. For weeks she tortured the 
1, knavish fellow with coquettish tricks, and liaving 
1 him miserable in many ways, made him ludicrous by 
im, " He was held at the long saw above a month, 
8 duty aa well as he might, and that was but clumsily; 
sithcr dressed nor danced, when his rivals were adroit 
and the lady used to shuffle her favours amongst 
ectedly, and on purpose to mortify his lordship, and 
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at the same time be as civil to Lim, with like purpose to int 
tiiy them." Poor Mr. Francis ! Well may his brother yrr. 
indignantly, " It was very grievous to him — that had 1 
thoughts upon his clientB* concerns, which came in thick npB 
him — to be held in a course of bo-peep play with & c 
widow." At length, " after a clancular proceeding," I 
crafty widow, by marrying " a jolly knight of a good e»tat^ 
set her victims free ; and Mr. Francis was at liberty to L 
elsewhere for a lapful of money. 

Matrimonial Overture No. 3. 

Kogcr North tella the story of this third affair so oo&eii 
and pithily that his exact words must be put before the reader ^- 
" Another proposition came to hia loi-dahip," writes the fi 
temal biographer, giving Francis North credit for the title I 
Bubsequently won, although at the time under consider 
he was plain Mister North, on the keen look-out for the plM 
of SoUcitor General, "by a city broker, from Sir John Lv 
rence, who had many daughters, and those reputed bcautk 
and the fortune was to be 6000/. His lordship went ai 
dined with the alderman, and liked the lady, who (as the ir 
is) was dressed out for a muster. And coming to treat, tl 
portion shrank to 5000/., and upon that his lordship partnt 
and was not gone far before Mr. Broker (following) camel 
him, and said Sir John would give 500/. more at the birt 
of the first child ; but that woidd not do, for his loi 
bated such screwing. Not long after this dispute, Ida lord 
was made the king's Solicitor General, and then the \ 
came again, with news that Sir Johu would give lO/XN 
' No,' hia lordship said, ' after such usage he would not pn 
cccd if he might have 20,000/.' " The intenention of til 
broker in this negotiation is dclightfiiUy suggestive. HoK 
should have been said about him— liis name, address, ml 
terms for doing business, Was he paid for his services on d 
that he could save from a certain sum beyond which his en 
ployer would not advance a single gold-piece for the di^NMl 
of his child ? Were there, in olden time, men who avon 
themselves " Heart and Jointure Brokers, Agents for I 
of both Sexes, Contractors of Mutual Attachments, Whulenl 
and Retail Dealers in Reciprocal Affection, and GcDcn 
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», Respondents, and Insurers in all Sentimental Affairs, 
rtinc or otherwise V 

r these miscUancca Francis North made an eligible 
under somewhat singular circumstances. As co-heiresses 
anasj Earl of Down, three sisters, the Ladies Pope, 
I, under certain settlements, large estates of inheritance, 
■h Lady Elizabeth Lee set up a counter- el aim. North, 
as Ijady Elizabeth Lee's counsel, effected a compro- 
hieh secured half the property in dispute to his client, 
ainished by one-half the fortunes to which eaeli of the 
uitors on the other side had maintained their right, 
thus reduced the estate of Lady Frances Pope tp a 
estimated at about 14,000/., the lawyer proposed for 
id, and was accepted. After his marriage, alluding to 
lions in behalf of Lady Elizabeth Lee's very disputable 
le used to say that " he had been counsel against 
f but Roger North frankly admits that " if this ques- 
1 not come to such a eom|K)sition, which diminished the 
brtunes, his brother had never compassed his match." 
IS not without reluctance tliat the Countess of Down 
sd to the union of her daughter with the lawyer who 
r ruined her, and who (though he was Solicitor General 
fine practice) eould settle only 6000/. upon the lady, 
remember," observes Roger, " the good countess had 
aalms, and complained that she knew not how she 
istiiy what she had done (meaning the marrying her 
r with no better settlement)." To these qualms 
North, with lawyer-like coolness, answered — " Madam, 
meet with any question about that, say that your 
r has 1000/. per annum jointure." 
oarriage was celebrated in Wroxton Cliurch ; and after 
1 rejoicings with certain loyalist families of Oxfordshire, 
ly couple went up to London and lived in chambers,* 
iy moved into a house in Chancery Lane. 

ingth we decamped for Lnailnn ; bdJ tia lo^!Bhi[l took, first, hdgi-ngi, and 

H) His lordship \>y idgiuip of his brolbei-in-tnw, Mr. Kebert Uj de, 

Kif in the great brick bousu neur Serjeanta' Inn, in Cimncerj Lsne, wbich 
\y the Lord Chief Justice Hyde's ; and that be held til] be bad Che Great 
Knne time after."— ii/eo^iwd Keeper QvUdford. 
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It may surprise some readers of this book to learn tlat 
George JcSrcys, iLe odious judge of the Bloody Circuit, na» 
a successful galluut. Tall, well-ahaped, and endowed by nataie 
with a pleasant counteuauec and fine feattu-es, Jeffreys was one 
of the most fascinating men of his time. A wit and i 
virant, he could hit the humour of the roistering cavaliers 
who surrouuded the " merry monarch ;" a nian of gallantry and 
polite accomplishments J he was acceptable to women of society. 
The same tongue that bullied from the bench, when wit 
were perverse or counsel unruly,eouId flatter with such melodious 
affectation of sincerity, that he was kuown as a most delightfoL I 
companion. As a musical connoisseur he spoke with authority; 
as a teller of good stories he had no equal in town. Even 
those who detested him did not venture to deny that in the 
dischai^e of hia judicial offices he could at his pleasure assnme, 
a dignity and urbane composure that well became the seat of' 
justice. In short, hia talents and graces were so various and 
effective, that he would have risen to the bench, even if he had 
laboured under the disadvantages of pure morality and amiable 
temper. 

Women declared him irresistible. At court he had the ear 
of Nell Gwyn and the Duchess of Ports mouth^the Protestant 
favourite aud the Catholic mistress ; and before he attained the 
privilege of entering 'UTiitehall — at a time when his creditors 
were urgent, and his best clients were the inferior attorneys of 
the city courts — he was loved by virtuous girls. He was still 
poor, unknown, aud struggling with difficulties, when he in- 
duced an heiress to accept bis suit, — the daughter of a rural 
squire whose wine the barrister had drunk upon circuit. 
This young lady was wooed under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty ; and she pi-omiaed to elope with him if her father 
refused to receive him as a son-in-law. Ill-luck befcil the 
scheme ; and whilst young Jeflreys was waiting in the Temple 
for the letter which should decide his movements, an intimation 
reached him that elopement was impossible and union forbidden. 
The hearer of this bad news was a young lady — the child of a 
poor clergyman — who had bceu the confidential friend and paid 
companion of the squire's daughter. 

The case was hard for Jeffr'eya, cruel for the fair messenger. 
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1 lost an advantageous match, she had lost her daily 
Furious with her for having aeted as the confidante of 
adcstine lovers, the squire had turned this poor girl out 
louse ; and she had come to Londou to seek for employ - 
I veil as to report the disaster. 

eys saw her overpowered with trouble and shame — 

08 in the great city, and disgraced by expulsion &om 

ron's roof. Seeing that her abject plight was the eou- 

)e of amiable readiness to serve him, Jefireys pitied and 

d her. Most young men would have soothed their 

aces and dried the running tears with a gift of money 

ter recommending the outcast to a new employer. As 

i pretty, a libertine would have tried to seduce her. In 

1, compassion roused a still liner sentiment : he loved the 

rl and married her. On May 23, 1667, Sarah Neesham 

rricd to George Jeffreys of the Inner Temple ; and her 

In proof of his complete forgiveness of her escapade, gave 

)rtune of 300/. — a sum which the poor clergyman could 

1 afford to bestow on the newly married couple. 

ng outlived Sarah Neesham, Jeffreys married again — 

or bis second wife a widow whose father was Sir Thomas 

rth, ex-Lord Mayor of London. Whether rumoor 

her unjustly it is impossible to say at this distance of 

mt if reliance may be put on many broad stories current 

tie lady, her conduct was by no means free from fault. 

B reputed to entertain many lovers. Jeffreys would 

»ted less scandal if, instead of taking her to his home, 

imitated the pious Sir Matthew Hale, who married his 

n'ant, and on being twitted by the world with the low- 

f his choice, silenced hia censors with a broad jest. 

Dgst the love affairs of seventeenth-century lawyers 

ust be made for mention of the second wife whom Chief 

Bramaton brought home from Ireland, where she had 

two husbands (the Bishop of Clogher and Sir John 

ii), before she gave her hand to the judge who had loved 

lis boyhood. " When I see her," says the Chief Justice's 

describes the expedition to Dublin, and the return to 

, " 1 confess I wondered at my father's love. She was 

t, red-faced ; her dress, too, was a hat and ruff, wkicb 
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tho' she never changed to death. But my father, I beht 
seeing mc cliange counteiiauce, told me it was not beantie,b 
virtue, he courted, I believe she had been handsome in herT 
youth ; she had a delicate, fiue hand, white and plump, and 
indeed proved a good wife and mother-in-law, too." On lar J 
journey to Charles I.'s London, this elderly bride, in heru 
quated attire, rode from Holyhead to Beaumaris ou a [ 
behind her step-son. " As she rode over the sandes," 
her stepson, " behind mee, and pulling off her gloves, bl 
weddlng-ringe fell off, and sunk instantly. She caused her mil 
to alight; she sate stiU behind me, aud kept her eye on A 
place, and directed her man, but be not guessing well, ^ 
leaped o8j saying she would not stir without her ringc, il 
being the most unfortunate thingc that cold befall any one B 
lose the wedding-ringe — made the man thrust his hand inH 
the sands (the nature of which is not to hear any weight M 
passing), he pulled up sand, but not the ringe. She made liii 
strip his arme and put it deeper into the sand, aud pulled q 
the riuge ; aud this done, he and shce, and all that stood »tiD( 
were sunk almost to the knees, but we were all pleased thii 
the ringc was found." 

In the legal circle of Charles the Second's London, I«^ 
King was notable as a virago wliose slirill tongue disturbed 
her husband's peace of mind by day, and broke his re»l il 
night. Earning a larger income than any other barrister d 
his time, he had little leisure for domestic society ; but the frt 
hours which he could have spent with his wife and children, Iri 
usually preferred to spend in a tavern, beyond the reach of fail 
lady's sharp qucrulousneaa. " All his misfortune," saj-a BogO 
North, " lay at home, in a perverse consort, who always aAd 
his day-labour done, entertained him with all the chagrin a 
peevishness imaginable ; so that he went home as to his piiMi^ 
or worse ; and when the time came, rather than go home, fal 
chose commonly to get a friend to go aud sit in a free chslil 
the tavern, over a single bottle, till twelve or one at night, ai 
then to work again at five in the morning. His fatigue >■ 
business, which, as I said, was more than ordinary txi bim, uJ 
his no comfort, or rather, discomfort at home, and taking hi 
refreshment by excising his sleep, soon pulled lilm down; ■ 
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fler a short illness^ lie died/' On his death-bed^ how- 
e forgave the weeping woman, who, more through phy- 
ritability than wicked design, had caused him so much 
rved discomfort ; and by his last will and testament he 
iberal provision for her wants. Having made his will, 
lid, I am glad it is done,'' runs the memoir of Sir John 
vritten by his father, '' and after took leave of his wife, 
IS ^1 of tears ; seeing it is the will of God, let us part 
in friendship, with submissiveness to His will, as we 
Dgether in friendship by His will." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



" ClCERO" UPON HIS TRIAL. 



A COMPLETE history of the loves of lawyers would notice 
many scandalous intrigues and disreputable alliances, and 
would comprise a good deal of literature for which the student 
would vainly look in the works of our best authors. From 
the days of Wolsey^ whose amours were notorious, and whoie 
illegitimate son became Dean of Wells, down to the present 
time of brighter though not unimpeachable morality, the 
domestic lives of our eminent judges and advocates have too 
frequently invited satire and justified regret. In the eighteenth 
century judges, without any loss of caste or popular regard, 
openly maintained establishments that in these more decorous 
and actually better days would cover their keepers with obloquy. 
Attention could be directed to more than one legal fSamily in 
which the descent must be traced through a succession of ille- 
gitimate births. Not only did eminent lawyers live openly 
with women who were not their wives, and children whom the 
law declined to recognise as their ofispring ; but these women 
and children moved in good society, apparently indifferent to 
shame that brought upon them but few inconveniences. In 
Great Ormond Street, where a mistress and several illegitimate 
children formed his family circle. Lord Thurlow was visited by 
bishops and deans ; and it is said that in 1806, when Sir James 
Mansfield, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was invited to 
the woolsack and the peerage, he was induced to decline the 
offer more by consideration for his illegitimate children than 
by fears for the stability of the new administration. 

Speaking of Lord ThurloVs undisguised intercourse with 
Mrs. Hervey, Lord Campbell says, '' When I first knew the 
profession, it would not have been endured that any one in a 
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il situation should have hod such a domestic establish- 
IS Thurlaw'sj but a majority of judges had married their 
ases. The understanding then was tliat a man elevated 

bench, if he had a mistress, must either marry her or 
;r away. For mauy years there has been no necessity 
ch an alternative. The improvement in public morals, at 
nclusion of the eighteenth century, may be mainly ascribed 
jrge III. and his queen, who — though being unable to lay 
any violent rule, or bring about any sudden change, they 
ibliged to wink at the irrcgnlaiities of the Lord Chan- 
— not only by their bright example, but by their well- 
rf efforts, greatly discouraged the profligacy which was 
ttccd at the Restoration, and which continued with bttle 
Qcnt till their time," Whether the biographer exagge- 
the beneficent influence of George lU. and Queen Char- 
on public morals ia a question open to discussion j but 
itimony to the domestic immorality of the bar, when he 
■ore "stuff," cannot be set aside. His evidence regard- 
e social condition of the bench at a later period is less 
ctory. Either Lord Campbell had not the keen appe- 
r professional gossip, with which he is ordinarily credited, 

conscience must have pricked him when he wrote, " For 
years there has been no necessity for such an alterna- 
To show how far his lordship erred through want of 
latioa or defect of candour is not the duty of this page ; 
ithout making any statement that cau wound private feel- 
le present writer may observe that " the understanding" 
ich Lord Campbell draws attention, has affected the for- 
of ladies within the present generation. 
tt the bright and high-minded Somers was the debauchee 
Irs. Manlcy and Mr. Cooksey would have ns believe liim 
redible. It is doubtful if Mackey in his " Sketch of 
ng Characters at the English Court " had auffieient rea- 
br clouding his sunny picture of the statesman with the 
on that he was " something of a libertine." But there 
!casions when prudence counsels us to pay attention to 



ring T^sed himself to the office of Solicitor General, 
:a, like Francis Bacon, found an alderman's daughter to 
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his liking ; and having formed a serious attachment for ha, 
he made his wishes known to her father. Miss Anne BawdoQ^ 
father was a wealthy merchant^ styled Sir John Bawdon-i 
man proud of his civic station and riches^ and thinking liglitlj 
of lawyers and law. When Somers stated his property ul 
projects, the rental of his small landed estate and the huoyawj 
of his professional income, the opulent knight by no mean 
approved the prospect offered to his child. The lawyer mi^ 
die in the course of twelve months ; in which case the Wor- 
cestershire estate would be still a small estate^ and the pro- 
fessional income would cease. In twelve months Mr. SoUdtor 
might be proved a scoundrel, for at heart all lawyers woe 
arrant rogues ; in which case matters would be still wow. 
Having regarded the question from these two points of view, 
Sir John Bawdon gave Somers his dismissal and married ^li* 
Anne to a rich Turkey merchant. Three years later, when 
Somers had risen to the woolsack, and it was clear that the 
rich Turkey merchant would never be anything grander thii 
a rich Turkey merchant, Sir John saw that he had made t 
serious blunder, for which his child certainly could not thank 
him. A goodly list might be made of cases where papas have 
erred and repented in Sir John Bawdon^s fashion. Sir John 
Lawrence would have made his daughter a Lord Chanccllor'i 
lady and a peeress, if he and his broker had dealt more 
liberally with Francis North. Had it not been for Sir Joseph 
Jekyirs counsel, Mr. Cocks, the Worcestershire squire, would 
have rejected Philip Yorke as an ineligible suitor, in which case 
plain Mrs. Lygon would never have been Lady Hardwicke, and 
worked her husband's twenty purses of state upon curtains and 
hangings of crimson velvet. And, if he were so inclined, this 
writer could point to a learned judge, who in his days of 
'' stuff'' and " guinea fees" was deemed an ineligible match fa 
a country apothecary^s pretty daughter. The country doctor 
being able to give his daughter 20,000/., turned away disdain- 
fully from the unknown " junior," who five years later wii 
leading his circuit, and quickly rose to the high office which 
he still fills to the satisfaction of his coimtry. The doctor's 
daughter in due course made a most " desirable alliance," marry- 
ing a cavalry officer of good family and dazzling expectations. 
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hing I Her cavalry officer and the dazzliug expectations 
ossed away ; a Welsh slate quarry ate up the greater 
r her fortune ; and when last heard of, she and her five 
»rs were hving on a pittance in the "cheap quarter" of 
provincial town. 

ippointcd in his pursuit of Anne Bawdon, Somcrs never 
made any woman an oBer of marriage; but scandalous 
accused him of immoral intercourse with his Louse- 
. This woman's name was Blount ; and while she re- 
irith the Chancellor fame whispered that her husband 
11 living. Not only waa Somcrs charged with open adul- 
lut it was averred that for the sake of peace he had im- 
id in a madhouse his mistress's lawful husband, who wa£ 
lly a Worcester tradesman. The chief authority for 
irtling imputation is Mrs. Manlcy, wlio was encouraged, 
utually paid, by Swift to lampoon his political adver- 
In her " New Atalanti.s," this shameless woman, aa- 
; the "Whig lawyer, entertained quid-nuncs and women 
ion with the following passage : — " Cicero* himself (an 
af wisdom) was whirled about by his lusts, at the plea- 
a fantastic worn-out mistress. He prostrated his im- 
B sense, reason, and good-nature, either to revenge or 
as her caprice directed ; and what made this commerce 
etcatahle, this mistress of his was a wife I Impious ex- 
Abominable adultery ! Were there not enough of the 
X unmarried ? Had not Scrgius's immemorial assi- 
comipted enough of that order, but this patrician, this 
' of nations and imperial assemblies, must bring his poi- 
to defile the marriage bed and corrupt a wife? Nay, 
1 more execrable, the wife of a friend. Was it not a 
medy, or rather farce, when you beheld this sententious 
is decisive orator, who by the enchautmcnts of his per- 
lefk not even Destiny to licrself, for Fate and Fortune 
henever he spoke, his slaves. To see this great, this 
Dus man, that could enchant an empire by the music of 
e, skidking in the obscure habit of a slave, hiding his 
an abject robe, aa if that could conceal his vices, wait- 

tn," wixi imJemtuaJ hy Mrs. MaoluyE naJurs Id iil(pifj " LutJ ^ia«c&'' 
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ing at a back-door to get undiscovered entrance into his on 
palace^ after passing the guilty night in adultery with an is- 
famous prostitute 1 And this not once or twice^ but for monfti 
and years I Till his sin was become as confimied a habit « 
his hypocrisy 1 The poor husband^ distracted with his wronp^ 
grew incapable of following the necessary duties of his caOing 
by which neglect his maintenance fell^ and he drank the bitter 
draught of poverty. The adulteress rioting in all the luxuiy 
of the East 1 shifting abodes^ in scandalous by-comers, firoa 
place to place for fear the cuckold^s prerogative should seia 
upon the ornaments and riches of his wife as lawful spoil, 
which, when he was so lucky to do, the vindictive patricim 
interposed with a thorough revenge, first casting him iutoi 
loathsome prison, where, when he had sufiBciently languished, 
a warrant was produced from the gaoler to deliver his prisons 
to some persons, who receiving him into their custody disposed 
of him in such sort, that to this day he has never been heaid 
of. Let the idolaters consider how much they ought to pride 
themselves in the morality, religion, and virtue of this Atlas of 
their empire.^' 

At a time when honest writers on current politics ire« 
punished with fine and imprisonment, the pillory and the whip, 
statesmen and ecclesiastics were not ashamed to keep such 
libellers as Mrs. Manlcy in their pay. That the reader may fullj 
appreciate the change which time has wrought in the tone of 
political literature, let hiin contrast the virulence and malignity 
of this unpleasant passage from the New Atalantis, with the 
tone which recently characterized the public discussion of the 
case which is generally known by the name of " The Edmunds 
Scandal.'' 

Notwithstanding her notorious disregard of truth, it is 
scarcely credible that Mrs. Mauley's scurrilous charge was in 
no way countenanced by facts. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century to keep a mistress was scarcely regarded as an 
ofience against good morals ; and living in accordance with the 
fashion of the time, it is probable that Somers did that which 
Lord Thurlow, after an interval of a century, was able to do 
without rousing public disapproval. Had his private life been 
spotless, he would doubtless have taken legal steps to silence 
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[iducer; and imsustained by a knowledge that lie dared 
urt inquiry into his domestic arrangements^ Mrs. Manley 
have used her pen with greater caution. But all per- 
ompetent to form an opinion on the case^ have agreed 
le more revolting chaises of the indictment were the 
$s fictions of a malicious and unclean mind. 



CHAPTER XXX. 




BKOTBEKS IX TSOUBLZ. 

Fr thf " Philoeopliical Dictionary" Yoltaire, labouring nndei 
misapprelieDsion or curied awar br perverse humour, made 
the foUowin^ stniD^e aanooDcement : — " H est public en 
Augleterre, et on Toadroit le nier en Tain, que le Chancelio 
Cowper cpoasa deox fenunes, qui vecnrent ensemble dans bo 
niaison arec ime oonoHde singuliere qui fit houneur & tooa 
trois. Phtsieurs rturienx out encore le petit lirre que ce Chaa- 
eclier composa en faTenr de la Polygamie," Tickled by the 
cxtnra^Qt credulitT at ^fotesque malice of this declara- 
tion, au Euglish wit, improTiug upon the published words, re- 
presented the Frenchman as maintaining that the custodian 
of the Great Seal of England w»s called the Lord Keeper, 
because, by English la*, he was permitted to keep as many 
wives as he pleased. 

Tbe fi'adcr's amusement will not be diminished by a brief 
statement of the fiiets to which we are indebted for Voltaire's 
assertions, 

William Cowper, the first eari <rf his line, began life with s 
reputation for dissipated tastes and habits, and by unpleasant 
experience he learued how difficult it is to get rid of a b^i name. 
The son of a Hertfordshire baronet, he was still a law-student 
when he formed a reprehensible connexion with an unmarried 
lady of that county — Miss (or, as she was called by the fashion 
of the day. Mistress) Elizabeth Calling, of Hcrtingfordbiny 
Park. But little is known of this woman. Her age is an 
affair of imcertainty, and all the minor cireumstances of her 
intrigue with yoimg William Cowper are open to doabt and 
conjecture; but the few known faets justifir the inference th»< 
she neither merited nor found much pity in her disgrace, and 
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Pilliam erred through boyish mdiscretion rather thaa 
I propensity. She bore hira two chiklren, and he neither 
id her nor was required by public opiuion to marry her. 
spectability of their connexions gave the affair a peculiar 
it, and aSbrded countenance to many groundless reports, 
* friends it was intimated that the boy had not triumphed 
ie lady's virtue until he had made her a promise of 
ge ; and some persons even went so far as to assert that 
ere privately married. It is not unlikely that at one 
Jie boy intended to make her his wife as soon as he 

be iudcpeudcut of his father, and &ee to please him- 
Beyond question, however, ia it that they were never 

in wedlock, and that Will Cowper joined the Home 
; with the tenacious fame of a scapegrace and rou4 
£ to him. 

t he wa« for any long period a man of dissolute morals 
robablc ; for he was only twenty-four years of age when 

called to the bar, and before his eall he had married 
a year's wooing) a virtuous and exemplary young lady, 
horn he lived happily for more than twenty years. A 
lot's child, whose face was her fortune — Judith, the 
er of Sir Robert Booth, ia extolled by biographeni 
Maiming her young husband from a life of Ictity and 
;e pleasure. That he loved her siueercly from the date 
r imprudent marriage till the date of her death, which 
sd just about six months before his elevation to the 
ck, there is abundant evidence, 
ith died April 3, 1705, and in the September of the fol- 

year the Lord Keeper married Mary Clavering, the 
ill and virtuous lady of the bedchamber to Caroline 
miua Dorothea, Princess of Wales. This lady was the 
88 Cowper whose diary was published by Mr. Murray 
spring of i86i; and in every relation of life she was as 
ad noble a creature as her predecessor in William Cow- 
Section. Of the loving terms on which she lived with 
d, conclusive testimony is found in their published letters 
r diary. Freriuently separated by his professional avo- 

and her duties of attendance upon the Princess of Wales, 
Eiintained, during the periods of personal severance, a close 
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and tender intercourse by written words;* and at aU other tim«, 
in sickness not less than in healthy they were a fondly united 
couple. One pathetic entry in the countess's diary speib 
eloquently of their nuptial tenderness and devotion : — '* April |^ 
7th, 1716. After dinner we went to Sir Godfrey Kneller's to see 
a picture of my lord, which he is drawing, and is the best that 
was ever done for him ; it is for my drawing-room, and in the 
same posture that he watched me so many weeks in my great 
illness.'* 

Lord Cowper's second marriage was solemnized with a 
secrecy for which his biographers are imable to account. The 
event took place in September 1706, about two months before 
his father's death, but it was not announced till the end of 

* Their letters, besides illustrating their mutnal affection, contain many ttartfiag 
pictures of social usages. In the following extract from a letter written by the «sri 
to his countess, the reader obtains unpleasant evidence of the harshness with wbick 
even humane parents were accustomed to treat children of tender years in the " good 
old times :*' — " I beg yon to present my humble and sincerest duty to the prince sai 
princess. I fear I may suffer there by not being more at court ; but yon know I weal 
but once a fortnight in the queen's time, and I am sure 'tis impossible for me to hope 
to bear the fatigues of the season of public business if the little vacation I ban 
should be most of it spent on the road, or in the inconveniences attending a lodging 
and court hours. Besides, I assure you, the presence of one of us here is noccssiij 
in respect of the children ; your sister is prudent, but they don't stand in aweof heri 
and there was no living till the birch was planted in my room, where some little 
action has diminished it" The letter from which this extract is taken bears dati 
Aug^t 16, 1716, when the Earl and Mary Clavering had not been married (jniii 
ten years. His first wife having died without issue, the children upon whom his lord* 
ship broke up an instrument of torture must have been his four children by his seoooJ 
wife, the eldest of whom, a girl, could not have been much more than nine yesn d 
age. To reflect on such barbarity makes the flesh creep. It is said that Cc^e used ti 
drill his daughters with the stick of his fan ; but they were grown women, phyticallf 
able to endure blows. Sir Thomas More used to give his children sweetmeats wbes 
they were good, and corporal punishment when they were naughty, but that he id- 
ministered stripes which scarcely caused momentary pain he explains in the 

" Inde est vos ego quod soleo pavisse placenta 

Mitia cum pulchris et dare mala piris. 
Inde quod et serum textis omare solebam, 

Quod nunquam potui vos ego flere pati ; 
Scitis enim qu&m crebra dedi oscula, verbera rara, 

Flagrum pavonis non nisi caada fuit 
Hanc tamen admori timideque et molliter ipsam, 

Ne vibex teneras signet amara nates. 
Ah ! ferus est, dicique pater non ille meretur, 

Qui lachiymas nati non float ipse sui." 
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py 1707, at whit-h time Luttrell entered in hia diary, 
[jord Keeper, who not long since was privately married 
, Clavcring, of the bishoprick of Durham, brought lier 
this 3ay." Mr. Foas, in hiB " Judgea of England," 
■,8 that the eonccahnent of the union " may not impro- 
»e explained by the Lord Keeper's deaire not to diaturb 
C daya of his father, who might perhaps have heen dis- 
ed that the selection had not fallen on some other lady 
ra he had wbhed his aon to be united." But this con- 
, notwithstanding ita probability, is only a conjecture, 
they had grave reasons for their conduct, the Lord 
' and his lady had better have joined handa in the pre- 
sf the world, for the mystery of their private wedding 
public curiosity, and gave new life to an old slander, 
pep's boyish escapade was not forgotten by the mail' 
No sooner had he become conspicuous in his profea- 
id in politics, than the story of hia intercourse with 
ulling was told in cofFee-rooms with all the exaggera- 
[iat prurient fancy could devise or enmity dictate. The 
J of a secret marriage — or, atill worse, of a mock mar- 
-was caught from the lips of some Hertford scandal- 
r, and conveyed to the taverns and drawing-rooms of 
1. In taking Sir Robert Booth's daughter to church, 
said to have committed bigamy. Even while he was 
Honse of Commons he was known by the name of 
Bigamy ;" and that sobriquet clung to turn ever after- 
Twenty years of wholesome domestic intercourse with 
t wife did not free him from the abominable imputation, 
1 marriage with Misa Clavering revived the calumny in 
form. Fools were found to believe that he had married 
ring Judith Booth's life, and that their union had been 
led for several years instead of a few months. The 
with Miss Culling was for a time forgotten, and the 
preferred against the keeper of the queen's conscience 
jamy of a much more recent date, 
various forms this ridiculous accusation enlivens the 
of the pampldeteers of Queen Anne's reign. In the 
Atalantis" Mrs. Manley certified that the fair victim 
rst persuaded by his lordship's sophistries to regard 
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TDaking unfair capital out of liberal profeMions: and whei 
Hertford "Whigs sent tte father and son to the House 
Commons, the vanquished party ciirsed iu a breath the Dut< 
usurper and liis obsequious followers. 

It was resolved to damage the Cowpers : — by fiup meaiu 
foul, to render them odious in their native town. 

Ere long the malcontents found a good cry. 

Scarcely less odious to the Hertford Tories than I 
Cowpers themselves was an influential quaker of the toi 
named Stout, who actively supported the Cowper intere 
A man of wealth and good repute, this follower of Goal 
Fox exerted himself enthusiastically in the election conlnt ( 
1695 : and in ackuowleilgment of his services the Co" 
honoured him with their personal friendship. Sir Willi 
Cowper asked him to diue at Hertford Castle— the barantC 
country residence ; Sir Wdliam's sons made calls on his w 
and daughter. Of course these attentions from Cowpcn t 
" the Shaker" were offensive to the Tory magnates of t 
place : and they vented their indignation in whispers, that d 
young men never catered Stout'a house without kiuingh 
pretty daughter. 

WbUe these rumours were still young, Mr. Stout dJB 
leaving considerable property to his widow, and to his < 
child — the beauteous Sarah ; and after bis death the ii 
between the two families became yet more close and coriil 
Tlie lawyers advised the two ladies about the management i 
their property : and the baronet gave them iovitatio 
Loudon house in Hatton Garden, as well as to Hertft^^^^| 
The friendship had disastrous consequences. I^^^^l 
brothers were very fascinating men — men, moreover, unH^ 
only excelled in the art of pleasing, but, who also habitoafl 
exercised it. From custom, inclination, policy, they «aa 
very kind to the mother and daughter ; probably paying M 
latter many compliraents which they would never hnve uttoM 
had they been single men. Coming from an unmarned nofl 
the speech is often significant of love, which on the lipe off 
husband is but the language of courtesy. But, nnfortuott^H 
Miss ( " Mistress" is her style in the report of a famous tnil 
Sarah Stout fell madly in love with Spencer Cowper, notrild 
standing the impouibility of marriage. I 
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t only did she conceive a dangerous fondness for him, but 
enly cxprcBsed it — by speech and letters. She visited him 
Temple, and persecuted him witb her embarrassing de- 
whenever he came to Hertford. It was a trying posi- 
a a young man not thirty years of age, with a wife to 
lie was devotedly attached, and a family whose pohtical 
(ce in hia native town might be hurt by a publication 
girl's folly. Taking his elder brother into his confi- 
he asked what course he ought to pursue. To with- 
totally and abruptly from the two ladies, would be 
to the daughter, insulting to the mother ; moreover, it 
give rise to unpleasant suspicions and prejudicial gossip 
borough, It was decided that Spencer must repress 
rl'a advances — must see her less frequently — and, by a 
id and frigid manner, must compel her to ossitme an 
»nce of womanly discretion. But the plan failed. 
the opening of the year 1699 she invited him to take 
quarters in her mother's bouse, when he came to 
rd at the next Spring Assizes, This iuritation he 
d, saying that he had arranged to take his brother's 
ary lodgings in the house of Mr, Barefoot, in the 
t Place, but with manly consideration he pronused to 
on her, " I am glad," Sarah wrote to him on March 5, 
' you have not quite forgot there is such a person as I 
g : but I am willing to shut my eyes and not see any- 
faat looks like unkindncaa in you, and rather content 
with what excuses you arc pleased to make, than be in- 
■e into what I must not know : I am sure the winter has 
K) unpleasant for me to desire the continuance of it : 
irish you were to endure the sharpness of it but for one 
lour, as I have done for many long nights and days, 
31 I believe it would move that rocky heart of yours that 
BO thoughtless of me as you are." 

Monday, March 13, following the date of the words 
otcd, Spencer Cowper rode into Uertford, alighted at 
[tout's house, and dined with the ladies. Ha\-ii)g left 
ise after dinner, in order that be might attend to some 
s, he returned in the evening and supped with the two 
, Supper over, Mrs. Stout retired for the night, leat- 
a U 
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report of the proceedings, which may be found in every com- 
prehensive legal library. lu this place it is enough to say that 
ii^ugh the accusation was not sustained by a shadow of legal 
lestiniony, the prejudice against the prisoners, both on the part 
iS a certain section of the Hertford residents and the presiding 
rni^e, Mr. Baron Hatsel, was such that the verdict for acquittal 
was a disappointment to many who heard it proclaimed by the 
Pbrenian of the jury. Narcissus Luttrell, indeed, says that the 
perdict was " to the satisfaction of the auditors ;" but in this 
statenient the diarist was unqucstiooably wrong, so far as the 
promoters of the prosecution were concenied. Instead of 
Accepting the decision without demur, they attempted to 
put the prisoners again on their trial by the obsolete process 
of " appeal of murder ;"* hut this endeavour proving abortive, 
the case was disposed of, and the prLsoners' minds set at rest. 
The barrister who was thus tried on a capital charge, and 

* Lord Campbell eaja : — " There were Tarions hearingB on tie sul)ject before Lord 
Kteper Wright, who called to hie asaistance the Master of the Holla, Lord Chief 
Jnatice Treby, Ijord Chief Baron Ward, and Mr. Justice Powell. William Cowper 
attended as connBel for his brother, aod argued the case for him with great talent; 
ius energj being atimulated, not subdued, hy the anxiety which he felL No mis- 
giring wiu ever felt hy him for a moment rcapccting Spencer's innocence, but, con- 
Bidering the perverted and infiirinted atala of the public mind, it wae of the highest 
importance that the risk of a mistaken verdict should not be rmi. Upon a capital 
'n thia form of proceeding, the Crown had no power to pardon. On 
LU informality, the first appeal was quashed, and the Lord Keeper, with 
Tcnco of hie predecessors, rofased to isane a writ for another." 
This statement is not free from Lord Campbell's charoctaristic looseness of diction. 
Mr. Fobs correctly explnias the case thus ; — " The law allowed an appeal of murder 
to be made within a year and a day alter the death by the next heir of the deceased. 
Bnch an heir was immediately found, who wae va infant ; but instead of at once 
obluning the necesaary writ, the prosecutors pnrpoaely delayed iaauing it til! three or 
toDi days bofore the expiration of the term ; and thIa they did without the knowledge 
fa coueent nf the Infant heir, the nominal appellant, or of his mother, who were noteven 
loado acquaialed with the proceeding for a month aflerwards. Naturally disgusted 
at the prosecutor's conduct, they applied for and obtained from the sheriff the writ 
and return, which they forthwith put in the fire. This the proaecutors endearonred 
to remedy by applying to the Lord Keeper for a new writ, which he, assisted by four 
learned judges, very property refused, on the ground that the first writ had bean 
clandeatinely and fraudulently procured, that it was absolutely renewed by the 
pretended plaintiff, and the delay in its issue showed that the prosecutors did not 
lesign justice, but to spin oat a scandal as lon^ as they could, maliciously and 
lexatioQEly." 
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narrowly escaped a sentence that would liave consigned him u I 
an ignominious death, resumed bis practice in the law t 
sat in the House of Commons, and rose to be a judge ii 
Court of Common Pleas. It is said that he " presided a 
many trials for murder ; ever cautious and mercifully inch 
— remembering the great peril which he bimscEf had \ 
dergoue." 

The same writer who aspersed Somcrs with her uncliiil 
thoughts, and reiterated the charge of bigamy against Lm 
Chancellor Cowper, did not omit to give a false and malirioi 
version to the incidents which had acutely wounded the fii 
sensibilities of the younger Cowper. But enough notice la 
been taken of the " New Atalantis" in this chapter. To ibi 
repulsive book we refer those readers who may wish X 
peruse Mrs. Mauley's account of SaraJi Stouf s death. 

A distorted tradition of Sarah Stout's tragic end, and( 
Lord Cowper's imputed bigamy, was contributed to au e> 
number of the " European" by a clerical authority — the B 
J. Hinton, Rector of Alderton, in Northamptonshire. " X 
Sarah Stout," says the writer, " whose death was charged w/i 
Spencer Cowper, was strangled accidentally by drawing t 
steenkirk too tight upon her neck, as she, with four or ( 
young persons, were at a game of romp upon the staircai 
but it was not done by Mr. Cowper, though one of the ta 
pany, Mrs. Claveriug, Lord Chunccllor Cowper's second wi 
whom he married during the life of his first, was there to 
they were so confounded with the accident, that they foolitJi 
resolved to throw her into the water, thinking it would [ 
that she had drowned herself." Tills charming paragr^ 
illustrates the vitality of scandal, and at the same time cho 
how ludicrously rumour aud tradition mistell stories in the & 
of evidence. 

Spencer Cowper's second son, the Rev. John Cowper, Di 
was the father of William Cowper, the poet. The first knc 
poet of the family was Lord Chancellor Cowper's grcat-gra 
father, the old royalist baronet, who established the Cowpcn 
Hertford Castle, and erected a monument to Hooker, oa « 
he placed the familiar inscription : — 
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" Tho' nothing can be spoke worthy his fame, 
Or the remembrance of that precious name, 
Jadidoiis Hooker; tho* this cost be spent 
On him that hath a lasting monument 
In his own books ; jet ongbt we to express, 
If not his worth, jet onr respectfnhiess.** 

I is no need to transcribe the lines of Milton^ with 
hese verses on Hooker's monument are inseparably 
d in the mind of every reader of English literature. 
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SABLT MARRIAGES. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



NOTWITHSTANDING his mustrious descent, Simon H* 
court raised himself to the woolsack by his own exertioB% 
and was in no degree indebted to powerful relatives ist Is 
elevation. The son of a knight, whose loyalty to the HoaaeoC 
Stuart had impoverished his estate, he spent his stndent-dqi 
at Pembroke, Oxford, and the Inner Temple, in resolute UboaTi 
and with few indulgences. His father could make him boti 
slender allowance ; and when he assumed the gown of i 
barrister, the future Chancellor, like Erskine in after yean, M 
spurred to industry by the voices of his wife and childrei* 
Wlulst he was still an undergraduate of the university, he tt 
in love with fiebecca Clark, daughter of a pious man, of wiM 
vocation the modem peerages are ashamed. Sir Philip Htf* 
court (the Chancellor's father) in spite of his loyalty quandkl 
with the Established Church, and joined the Presbyterians : tfl 
Thomas Clark was his Presbyterian chaplain, secretary, tfl 
confidential servant. Great was Sir Philip's wrath on kanuBg 
that his boy had not only fallen in love with Rebecca Cltdif 
but had married her privately. It is probable that the eicit 
lowered the worthy ^knight^s esteem for the Presfayteria 
system ; but as anger could not cut the nuptial bond the £itbtf 
relented — gave the young people all the little assistance ka 
could, and hoped that they would live long without repenting 
their folly. The match turned out ftr better than the A 
knight feared. Taking his humble bride to modest chamben^ 
young Harcourt applied sedulously to the study of the law; 
and his industry was rewarded by success, and by the gratitttk 
of a dutiful wife. In unbroken happiness they lived together fir 
a succession of years, and their union was fruitful of cbildicD. 
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rcourt fared better with his love-match than Sergeant 
with his heiress, Miss Mcdlycott of Cottingham, North- 
mshire. On the moruing of his wedding the eccentric 
int having altogether forgotten his most important cngage- 

for the day, received his clients in chambers after his 
practice, and remained Ijusy with professional cares until 
d of devoted friends forcibly carried him to the church, 

his bride had 1>ecn waiting for bira more than an hour, 
eremony having been duly performed, he hastened back to 
ambers, to be present at a consultation. Notwithstanding 
accre affection for him, the lady proved hut an indifferent 
o the black-letter lawyer. Empowered by Act of Parlia- 

to retain her maiden-name after marriage, she showed 
Bestecm for her husband's patronymic by her mode of ex- 
Ig the privilege secured to her by special law ; and many 
t the sergeant indignantly insisted that she should use his 

in her signatures. " My name is Hill, madam ; my 
'■ name was Hill, madam ; all the Hills have been named 

toadam; Hill is a good name — and by , madam, you 

Ue it." On other matters he was more eompbant — 
ning her old-maidish fancies in a most docile and conci- 
j manner. Curiously neat and orderly Mrs. Medlycott 
{Teat pride in the faultlessness of her domestic arrange- 
, 80 far as clcanbuess and precise order were concerned, 
intaiu the whiteness of the pipe-clayed steps tjcforc the front 
if her Bedford Square mansion, was a chief object of her 
ace ; and to gratify her in this particular. Sergeant Hill 
Uly to leave his premises by the kitchen steps. Having 
(d the lady. Hill observed to a friend who was condoling 
bim on his recent bereavement, " Ay, my poor wife is 
She was a good sort of woman — iu her way a very 
Ort of woman. I do honestly declare my belief that in her 
le had no equal. But — but — I'll tell you something in con- 
B. If ever I marry again, / wont marry merely for 
." The learned Sergeant died in his ninety-third year 
tt having made a second marriage. 

ie Harcourt, John Scott married under circumstances 
ailed forth many warm expressions of censure ; and like 
nrt, he, in after life^ reflected ou his imprudent marriage 
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as one of the most fortunate steps of his earlier career. Hi 
romance of the law contains few more pleasant episoclea than di 
story of handsome Jack Scotf s elopement with Bessie Surteei 
There is no need to tell in detail how the comely Oxford n 
danced with the banker's daughter at the Newcastle asserobtiot 
how his suit was at first recognised by the girl's parents, althoD^ 
the Scotts were but rich " fitters," whereas Aubonc Suitee% 
Esquire, was a banker and gentleman of honourable descent; 
liow, on the appearance of an aged and patrician suitor fff 
Bessie's hand, papa and mamma told Jack Scott not to pn 
on their condescension, and counselled Bessie to throw h«f 
lover over and become the lady of Sir William Blackett ; hot 
BcBsie was faithful, and Jack was argent ; how they had semt 
interviews on Tync-side and in London, meeting clandestinely 
on, horseback and on foot, corresponding privately by lettdl 
and confidential messengers ; how, eventually, the loven, t) 
the consternation of " good society" in Newcastle, were n 
husband and wife at Blackshiels, North Britain. Who il 
ignorant of the story? Does not every visitor to Ncwcutll 
pause before an old house in Sandhill, and look up at the Uni 
pane which marks the window &om which Bessie dcscendel 
into her lover's arms ? 

Jack and Bessie were not punished by even that brief period^ 
of sufTering and uncertainty which conscientious novelists a 
accustomed, for the sake of social morals, to assign to no* 
away lovers before the merciful guardian or tender parent pro- 
mises forgiveness and a liberal allowance, paid in quarterir il 
stalments. In his old ago Eldon used to maintain that their 
plight was very pitiable on the third morning after their i 
union. " Our funds were exhausted ; we had not a home lo 
go to, and we knew not whether our friends would ever spcik 
to us again." In this strain ran the veteran's story, whidit 
like all other anecdotes from the same source, must be i* 
ceived with caution. But even the old peer, ever readj t 
exaggerate liis early difficulties, had not enough effrontery t» 
represent that their dejection lasted more than three d»T» 
The fathers of the bride and bridegroom soon met and c 
to terras, and with the beginning of the new year Bessie Scotl 
was living in New Inn HaUj Oxford, whilst her husband ntH 
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fian Lectures, and presided over that scholastic house, 
waition of Scott at this time was very singular. He was 
f as substitute for Sir Eobert Chambers, the Principal of 
Inn Hall and Vineriau Professor of Law, who contrived 
sld his university preferments, whilst he discharged the 
« of a judge in India. To give an honest colour to this 
enajblc arrangement, it was provided that the lectures 
from the Vineriau Chair should be actually written by the 
«sor, although they were delivered by deputy. Scott, 
fore, as the Professor'a mouth-piece, on a salary of 60/. 
r, with free quarters in the Principal's house, was merely 
red to read a series of treatises sent to him by the absent 
er. " The law- professor," the ex-Chancellor used to re- 
rith true Eldonian hiunour and fancy — " seut me the 
lecture which I had to read immediately to the students, 
rhich I began without knowing a single word that was in 
It was upon the statute (4 and 5 P. and M. c. 8), 'of 
g men ruuuiug away with maidens.* Fancy me reading, 
about 140 boys and young men all giggling at the Pro- 
r 1 Such a tittering audience no one ever hwl." If this 
mt really occurred on the occasion of his " first reading," 
inghter must have been inextinguishable ; for, of course, 
Scott's run-away marriage had made much gossip ia 
fd Common Kooms, and the singular loveliness of his 
b wife (described by an eye-witness as being " so very 
I; as to give the impression of childhood,") stirred the 
of every undergraduate who met her in High Street, 
ere is no harm done by laughter at the old Chancellor's 
Dtic fictions about the poverty which he and his Bessie 
mtered, hand in hand, at the outset of life; for the 
(ter blinds no one to the genuine affection and wholesome 
Ity of the young husband and wife. One has reason to 
that marriages such as theirs were more frequent amongst 
as in these ostentatious days. At present the young 
Iter, who marries before he has a clear fifteen hundred a 
is charged with reckless imprudence : and unless his wife 
roman of fortune, or he is able to settle a hc&vy sum of 
y upon her, his anxious friends terrify him with pictures 
nt and sorrow stored up for him in the future, Society 
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will not let liim live after the fashion of "juniors" eighty or i 
hundred years since. He must maintain two establishments — 
his chambera for buBiness, his house in the west-end of ton 
for his wife. Moreover, the lady must have a brougham and 
liberal piu-mouey, or four or five domestic servants and t 
drawing-room well furnished with works of art and costly 
decorations. They must give state-dinners and three or four 
routs every season ; and in all other matters their mode of life 
must be, or seem to he, that of the upper ten thousand. Either 
they must live in this style, or be pushed aside and foi^otten. 
The choice for them lies between very expensive society or 
none at all — that is to say, none at all amongst the rising 
members of the legal profession, and the sort of people with 
whom young barristers, from prudential motives, wish to fonu 
acquaintance. Doubtless many a fair reader of this page it 
already smiling at the WTiteHs simplicity, and is saying !0 
herself, " Here is one of the advocates of marriage on three 
hundred a year." 

But this writer is not going to advocate marriage on that 
or any other particular sum. From personal experience ba 
knows what comfort a married man may have for an outlay of 
three or four hxindred per aimura ; aiul from personal observ> 
tion he knows what privations and ignominious poverty an 
endured by unmarried men who spend twice the larger of 
those sums on chamber- and- club life. He knows that tlwn 
are men who shiver at the bare thought of losing caste bf 
marriage with a portionless girl, whilst they are complacently 
leading the life which, in nine cases out of ten, terminates in 
the worst form of social degradation — matrimony where the 
husband blushes for his wife's early history, and dares not tell 
his own children the date of his marriage certificate. If it 
were his pleasure he could speak sad truths about the bachelor 
of modest iucome, who is rich enough to keep his name on the 
books of two fashionable clubs, to live in a good quarter d 
Loudon, and to ^'isit annually continental capitals, but far too 
poor to think of incurring the responsibilities of marriage. It 
could be demonstrated that in a great majority of iustann* 
this wary, prudent, selfish gentleman, instead of being the 
social success which many simple people believe him, is s siguil 
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lost miserable failure ; that instead of pursuing a career 
iou9 enjoyments and keen excitements, he is a martyr to 
bored by the monotony of an objectless existence, utterly 
of the splendid clubs, in which he is presumed by un- 
ticated admirers to find an ample compensation for the 
of household comfort and domestic affection : that as 
18 he has numbered forty years, he finds the roll of his 
I and cordial acquaintances diminish, and is compelled 
ire (with good grace) before younger men, who snatch 
his grasp the prizes of social rivalry ; and that, as each 
ding lustre passes, he finds the chain of his secret dis- 
itments and embarrassments more galling and heavy. 
t to pursue this grand social question is not this writer's 
le. 

thout presuming to lecture his betters, he may, however, 
the wisdom of a system which, in this great London, 
ose splendour and civilization we are so proud, keeps 
young men and young gentlewomen, consigning the 
to cheerless celibacy, and condemning the former to one 
if monastic asceticism, or something worse : whereas, by 
sagacious arrangements, they might be husbands and 
fathers and mothers, — contented, prosirerous, and hopefiil, 
lOt a question of marriage on three hundred a year with- 
ospects, but of marriage on five or six hundred a year 
[ood expectations. In the Inns of Court there are, at 
fesent time, scores of clever, industrious, fine-hearted 
men who have sure incomes of three or four himdred 
I per annum. In Tyburnia and Kensington there is an 
number of yoimg gentlewomen with incomes varying 
m 150/. and 300/. a year. These men and women see each 
at balls and dinners, in the parks and at theatres; the 
would not dislike to be wives, the men are longing to 
ibands. But that hideous tyrant, social opinion, bids 
avoid marriage. ' The world' says to each of these 
gentlewomen, — " As a mcmljer of a rich man's house- 
ou drive about town in a well-appointed carriage, have 
Irtd a year for your pocket-money, enjoy the pleasures 
London season and many luxuries : you may not think 
rrying unless your young husband can keep up very 
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much the same appearance as your father. If, as a wife, yoi 
have no carriage, no mansion in ' Vanity Fair,' uo money fc 
indulgences, you will liavc suffered social degradation. YoB 
father, mother, brothers, sisters will be very kind and ma^ 
nanimouH to you ; but iu their hearts they will be ashamed 
of you. As a matter of course, your cousins will cut you." 
What can the young gentlewoman do ? She does not want 
a carriage, fine dresses, and a costly estabtlahmeut : for bcndt 
she could be thoroughly happy for years to come — with li 
and six hundred a year ; but like a good, aScctiouate girl, i 
does not wish to lessen the laiaAy prestige, — cannot eudurtUt 
thought of being a disgrace to her brothers and sisters. So il 
does not allow Fred Junior to propose, and after twenty y« 

of Loudon seasons, she wishes that she bad been ^ 

in her early womanhood. 

Only the other day Fred Junior said to the writer of th 
workj " Why dou't I make Kate Marsbman an offer ? In 
making four hundred a year ; she can't have more than foi 
or five thousand poimds. At the outside we should not n 
up more than six liuiidred a year; and as the world goe«, al 
could not marry on less than twice that iucomc. No, myboj 
I must wait ; and of course I wont bind a poor girl to wut f) 
mc — and fortune. Perhaps I shall come in for a lot of n 
or a mu of luck, before auy feUow with a stake in the coiuiti] 
has carried her off." Poor i^ed 1 He is in love with Kate Mwab 
man ; but he will never marry her. Forty years hence he » 
leave bis money to sons and daughters who ivill have be 
tauglit — to call him " uncle." 

Of course there are many exceptions to this state of t 
English society is for the most part sound at heart and rich i 
noiseless poetry, Mayfair is only a narrow spot in the map fl 
a great city ; and its way of taking life is the exception ratlN 
than the rule of modem London. But the yoimg barristers < 
whom we have bccu speaking, usually move in circles wlidi 
those (•onvcutional rules — which have been nicknamed til 
" morals of Mayfair"— are most scrupulously observed. Bt 
even in the strictest sects of frigid gentility nature occasioi 
asserts herself, and young people make imprudent 
This writer can point to a few happy bouses where law i 
love make a pleasant enough time of it on six hundred a yctf 
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B can recall tlie time when the claret at good Peter Rack- 
R table was a thin and inexpeusive drinkj in comparison 
he choice vintages which that proapcroua lawyer is now- 
I wont to put before his friends. 

t the fact cannot be questioned that for many years early 
tgea have not been frequent amongst working barristers, 
wd Eldon's time the case was otherwise. Society saw 
(g singular or rcprehenaihle in his conduct when he 
it Bessie to live in the little bouse in Cursitor Street. 
le sneered at the young law-student, whose home was a 
len in a dingy thoroughfare. At a later date, the rising 
whose wife lived over his business chambers in Carey 
, was the object of no unkind criticism because bia do- 
I arrangements were inexpensive, and almost frugal. Had 
ccess been tanly, instead of quick and decisive, and bad 
utances compelled him to Uvc under the shadow of Lin- 
Inn wall for thirty years on a narrow income, be would 
I that account have suffered from a single disparaging 
nn. Amongst his neighbours in adjacent streets, and 
L the boundaries of bis Inn, he would have found society 
uself and wife, and playmates for his children. Good for- 
coming in lull strong flood, he waa not comjielled to 
^ change his plan of existence. Even in thotie day* 
costly ostentation characterized aristocratic society — he 
ermittcd to live modestly — and lay the foundation of 
reat property which he transmitted to his ennobled dc- 
mts. 

haps parsimony was too apparent in their domestic Gco- 
It may be conceded that in their later yenrs, and even 
raiod when they were still rising to position, they be* 
. a sordid love of wealth. But this was the blemish of 
natural dispositions, not a consequence of obsolete man- 
And when satire has done its wont with the miserly pro- 
les of the great lawyer and his wife, their long familiar in- 
ise exhibits a wealth of fine hunuui affection and genuine 
' which sarcasm cannot touch. Oflcn as he had oceaAJoa 
ret Lady Eldon's peculiantica — the itingincsa which made 
todge the money paid for a fish or a luwkct of fruit ; the 
■ repognance to society, which greatly diminished her 
fri pi^iikrity; and the taste for •olitnde and silence 
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which marked Ler painfully towards the close of her life- 
the Chancellor never even hinted to her his dissatisfactiok 
When their eldest daughter, following her mother's exampli 
married without the permission of her parents, it was suggests 
to Lord Eldua that her ladyship ought to take better care of Im 
younger daughter, Lady Frances, and entering society b 
play the part of a vigilant chaperon. The counsel was judicioati 
but the Chancellor declined to act upon it, saying — "When il 
was young and beautiful, she gave up everything for me. Wlut 
she is, I have made her; and I cannot now bring myself H 
compel her inclinations. Our marriage prevented her miunf 
in society when it afforded her pleasure ; it appears to gi« 
pain now, and why should I interpose ?" In his old age, «ba 
she was dead, he visited his estate in Durham, but could not 
find heart to cross the Tyne bridge and look at the old hon 
from which he took her in the bloom and tenderness of V 
girlhood. An urgent invitation to visit Newcastle drew frc 
him the reply — " I know my fellow-townsmen complain « 
my not coming to see them ; but how can I pass thai bridstP 
After a pause, he added, " Poor Bessie .' if ever there was 
angel on earth she was one. Tlie only reparation which o 
man can make to another for running away with his daughlfl 
is to be exemplary in his conduct towards her." 

Dldon's fame is not surrounded with poetical association} 
but the prosaic Chancellor occasionally wrote verses, Amosgi 
the few metrical productions of his pen that have been j 
seutcd to the pubhc is the following address to Lady Eldci 
on the fortieth anniversary of their wedding-day, Novemba 
18th, 1811. 

" Call it, my loTely Bossy, be, 

That trben Dear forty jeora sra past, 
1 Btill my lo»oly Bomy Be« 
Dearer aad dearer at tbe last ? 
"Kor time, nor yoan, nor age, nor care, 
Belioto me, lovely Beiisy, will — 
Uuub as hia frame tbey daily wear — 
ASbct tbe heart that's Bcsay'a atilL 
^v "In Srotland'n dime* I gnvoit tbee: 

^M In Scolknd'a climea 1 thine obtain'd; 

^^L Oh, to each other let them bs 

^V True, till an Uaren we have gained. 

^V Eldom." 



r 
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though it is difficult to refrain from smiling at the defi- 
les of these wretched lines, the reader reflects with 
tre on the aScction which inspired the old Chancellor to 
'them. 

led by superior culture and some natural fitness for 
fy effort, Lord Teuterdcn excelled John Scott only hy a 
isgrees when he wrote English verses in honour of Mary 
Jte, the artificial brilliance of whose complexion was the 
lof much mirth and many malicious stories on the part 
\ lawyers who knew ber towards the close of her life. Of 
fden's respect for his wife's artistic powers. Lord Camp- 
dls a mischievous anecdote. " Once while paying me a 
in my ehambcrs," writes the biographer of the ' Chief 
B»,' " in Paper Buildings, the walls of which were of 
irk oak wainscot, he said, ' Now, if my wife had these 
lers, she would immediately paint them, and I should 
jem the better for it.' " 

pecuniary affairs not less prudent than his brother, Lord 
U in matters of sentiment was capable of indiscretion. 
) long list of legal loves there are not many episodes 
tmly ridiculous than the story of the older Scott's second 
mt. On April 10, 1813, the decorous Sir William Scott, 
louisa Catherine, widow of John, Marquis of Sligo, and 
ter of Admiral Lord Howe, were united in the bonds of 
'edlock, to the infinite amusement of the world of fashion, 
- the speedy humiliation of the bridegroom. So incensed 
wd EldoQ at his brother's folly, that he refused to appear 
wedding ; and certainly the Chanceilor'a displeasure was 
ithout reason, for the notorious absurdity of the affair 
it ridicule on the whole of the Scott family connexion, 
appy couple met for tlic first time in the Old Bailey, 
Sir William Scott and Lord Etlenborougb presided at 
al of the marchioness's son, the young Marquis of Sligu, 
ad incurred the auger of the law by luring into his 
in Mediterranean waters, two of the king's seamen. 
;hout the hearing of that cause cllebre, the marchionesB 
the fetid court of the Old Bailey, in the hope that her 
K might rouse amongst the jury or in the bench feelings 
ible to her son. This hope was disappointed. The verdict 
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EtfiBP nHBbEfffiB Twithigirap u^wasjoBBt aflminifiiin iBor Ac jiJIgi^ 
fW 'injBTtwfi Ijpr iiuuH. JOET jf'iiign.mBBP <m Ap ibhbi "vAb hti in* | 
'Zi TmmiB Sbzt 'Odl in. Jb gmm trf^iiMiiwsj'Jfe waMBnHatt 
s Jbnr 3aK^ jumifr if •ftanftrttt^ Sir IKHDnm Scott firn 
<iiiuuirA rffeflnrTgaiiL •n- Sag Say. Shesmni mini 9b fir ai Id 
aar Ae At "vihBibE ^k ttfr'n^ iiiiiiryii>> amiU aftwais kic 0' 
iTOK* <i ifHiuuHiEair jc 3nt 'Biku HSns vWimiimiBaifii ^ni wm 
ngfOL 3k ^Bg' rf jiqjT;. *5ii!lL ^g ^jgJiiHr MBit tte Ifc? JH^geliji 



ftpftoBL WaJPL fanr Tiimnift» tflg cmirtBMg Sfc n Mlw Scait 

TfiTpfnHi'Bi an wmBrmg Ibik ■icAAliI nd 

11^ ^vA rKiiscTi3.*u«: ^ina? =L 'Sui^ pEcfenScEi cf liis tone and 
iffBBr;.T.tfr; azijd 'i&ff ^ni7'ESS:m£» — ^vdbgse ical&ce did not htk 
der-triftsft — urs* zzttct laa^ ^*5iy Aatn wfeem she was graTel^ 
ff^LfOk-mlsisaEs^ vi^ Hm, h. zht jzi^ESHne of nnmaoDs anditon^ 
on tdi^ lam»iisbL!e wiari cf s^yk? ^^xct, aund gendemanlike 
bearai^. It is said dja. like Ccke amd Holt nnder shnihr 
crtfX'unutaiices. Sir William prrfei r ed the qmetade of Iiis 
ehamben to tlie soderr csf an nnrolT miSe, and that in the 
cellar of bis Inn be sought compensation for die indignities 
and mfferings which he endmed at home. Fifty years since 
the (cmsted port of the 3fiddle Temple coidd aootliue the heart at 
nighty without paining the head in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXIT. 



FEES TO COUNSEL, 

FROM time immemorial popular satire has been equally 
ready to fix the shame of avarice upon Divinity, Physic, 
and Law ; aud it camiot be denied that in thia matter the 
sarcasms of the multitude are often sustained by the indis- 
putable evideuce of history. The greed of the clergy for tithes 
and dues is not more widely proverbial than the doctor's thirst 
for fees, or the advocate's readiness to support injustice for 
the sake of gain. Of Guyllyam of Harseley, physician to 
Charles VI. of France, Froisaart says, " All hia daycs he was 
one of the greatest nygardes that ever was ;" and the chronicler 
adds, " With this rottde lightly all phyaicyons are beaten." 
In his address to the scrgeauta who were called soou after his 
elevation to the Marble Chair, the Lord Keeper Puckering, 
directing attention to the grasping habits which too frequently 
disgraced the leailera of the bar, observed; "1 am to exhort 
you also not to embrace multitude of causes, or to undertake 
more places of hearing cauaea than you are well able to con- 
sider of or perform, Icat thereby you either disappoint your 
clients when their causes be heard, or come unprovided, or 
depart when their causes be in hearing. For it is all one not 
to come, aa either to come unprovided, or depart before it be 
ended." Notwithstanding Liugard'a able defence of the Car- 
dinal, scholars are still generally of opinion that Beaufort — 
the Chancellor who lent money on the king's crown, the bishop 
who sold the Pope's soldiers for a thousand marka — is a notable 
instance of the union of legal covetouaness and ecclesiastical 
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a yi di d^i|:iitfnl qnaintnen 
r villi liis IsTTcrs vhen that 
E EhJ of Pembroke, /flnp. 
die euf fl estates nnda 
, the earl's h^ 
' says Dugdale, " in- 
Htai 1d» *■"■■* OB^Hd •» Ide hiHiK in P&temoster Bow, is 
Ae Chr <f landiH; ■■iwi^i i w^ham were Bobert CliarltoB 
(AcB ■ jalgc^ V3^ Rprfibct, William Braucliesley, and 
~ ' T f^ IilmiimJ lawyers) ; azid after dinner, coming 
D^TT mood, iLrcw to eacli of them s 
piece of goU, aai nnd, ' &rs. I desire roa forthwith to tell 
wbetLer I la*e aXT ligbt or title to Hastings' lordship and 
lauda.' Wlierenpon Fischbet stood np (the rest being sileiit, 
feanng that be sospecied ibem), and said, ' No man here 
ill Knglaud dare saj tbat von have any right in them, except 
Hastings do quit his daim therein ; and should he do it, bcm^ 
now uniler age, it would be of no TaHditie.' " However much 
tltey may Lave been displeased by Pinchbek's fraiikness, the 
other lawyers by silence showed their concurrence in the 
opinion given. The whole scene is full of character. The 
itmolencc of the patrician client throwing money to the law- 
yers an he would have tbrown bread to as many dogs; the 
Iiuuglity t^xilumation, " Sirs, I desire you forthwith to tell 
tlic' palieiiet! of the learned jurists under the contumelioiu 
Irciilrin'ut ; and Piuchbek's manly courage — illustrate impor- 
tiiiil i]inilitieB of the men aud their times. Had Charlton the 
t/'liioi' J UHtico of the Common Pleas tukcn gold for his opinion 
'HI a cuHii put before him in his judicial character, be would 
linvd viuliitod hiis judicial oath. But in the earl'g house ia 
I'utcruoKter Itow he was merely a counsellor learned in the 
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111, not a judge- Manifest perils attend a system which pcr- 
\ a judge in his private character to give legal opinions con- 
ises on which he may be required to give judgment 
I the bciicli ; but notwithstanding those perils, there is no 
ion for thinking that Charlton on tliis occasion cither broke 
r etiquette. His presence in Paternoster Row does not 
1 to littve been either a breach of duty or an indecorum ; 
I the fair inference from the matter is, that in the closing 
s of the fiiurtecnth century judges were permitted to give 
8 for money to their private clients, although they were 
rbMden to take gold or silver from any person having " ple» 
s hanging before them," 

year of our Lord 1500 the corporation of Canterbury 

I for adviec regarding their cine interests 3*. irf. to each 

; netgeants, and gave the Recorder of London 6«. 8rf. as 

Laining-fee. Five years later, Mr. Serjeant Wood received 

10*. from the Goldsmiths' Company ; and it may be 

iriy assumed, that so important and wealthy a body piud the 

pgeant on a liberal scale. lu the sixteenth century it was, 

for several generations had been, customary for clients to 

> food and drink for their counsel. Mr. Fosa gives his 

1 the following list of items, taken from a till of costs, 

1 ihe reign of Edward IV. : — 



For a treakfut U Westmini 



,.d.,. 



t, and a breaktut (or 



e manner the accountant of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 

in the parish books, " Also, paid to Roger Pylpott, 

I in the law, for his counsel given, 3». 8<f., with \d. for 

b dioDcr." 

I yet more remarkable custom was that which enabled 

sits to hire counsel to plead for them at certain places, for 

I time, iu whatever causes their eloquence might be re- 

There still exists the record of an agreement by which, 

s rHgn of Henry \TL, Scijcant Yaxley bound himself to 

md the assizes at York, Nottingham and Derby, and speak 

t at each of those places, whenever his client, Sir Robert 

mpton — " that perpetual and always unfortunate litigant," 

h liv is called by Serjeant Manniug — required him to do MhJ 
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This interesting document runs thus — " This bill indeuted at 
Txindon the 18th day of July, the 16th yeare of the reigneof 
King Hcnrj- the 7th, witnesseth that John Yaxley, Sergent- 
nt-Lnw, shall be at the next aasizea to be holden at York, 
Kottiii,, and Dcrb., if they be holden and kept, and there to be 
of rouiicil with Sir Robert Plompton, knight, such assizes and 
nctions as the said Sir Robert shall require the said John Yaslty, 
for the which iircmisscs, as well for his costs and his labours, 
John Puinn, p-ntlenian, bindeth him hy tbcase presents to con- 
tent and pay to the said John Yaslcy 40 marks sterling at tie 
fonst of ttio Natiretie of onr Lady nest coming, or within 
eight daj's next following, with 5 li paid aforeband, parcell of 
{winicnt of the said 40 marks. Provided alway that if the snid 
John Ynxley hai^e knowledg and warning only to cum to 
Nottiu. and Derby, then the said John Yasley is agreadby 
thrw presents to take only sv li besides the 5 li aforesaid, 
Providixl alwaies that if the said John Yasley have knowledg 
anil warning to take no iabonr in this matter, then he to re- 
teiuo and hold the said 5 li resaiTed for his good will^and labour. 
lu witness hrrtof, the said John Yaxley, seijeant, to the part 
of this indentwt*? remaining with the said John Pulan have put 
his wale the day and yeare abo\-e- written. Provided also that 
the said Sir Kobcrt Plompton shall beare the charges of the 
"Rid John Yaxley, as well at York as at Nottingham and 
IVtby, wid also to eoutent and pay the said money to the 
Mjvl Jtdm Yaxley eometl to the said assizes att Nott., Derb., 
and York. " John Yaxley." 

This iTinartLable agreement — made after Kichard III. had 
vainly endeavotired to compose by arbitration the differences 
Wtwwn Sir Kobert and Sir Robert's heirs-general — certifies 
Iha* Sir Kobert Humptiua engaged to provide the sei^eant with 
nttitahlp ruteftainnK'ut at the assiie towns, and also thrmn 
light wi>»u Ihc (urigiu of retaining-fees. It appears from the 
njinfmeni that in t4deu time a rrtaining-fee was merely part 
(^um^iktlenxl in Mtvancf) c^ a certain sum stipulated to he p^ 
Rtr (Yrtain wrview. la principle it was identical with the 
lu^yuuntl tkf the sttilliu^, still giren in rural districts, to domestic 
ovrvauts ou au a^crveincut for s^rice, and with the transfer tS 
\\w kiutt'uV shiltiug giv^B to every scddier on enlistment. 



There is no need to mention the clasaic origin of this ancient 
mode of giring force to a contract. 

Prom the " Household and Privy Purse Expences of the 
Le Strangcs of Hunstanton," published in the ArehEeologiaj 
miy be gleaned some interesting particulars relating to the 
pajTuent of counsel in the reign of Henry VIII, In 1520j 
ill. Criatofcr Jenny received from the Le Strangcs a half-yearly 
fee of ten shillings ; and this general retainer was continued on 
the same terms till 1527, when the fee was raised from II. per 
amnmi to a yearly payment of 21. 13g. 4rf. To Mr. Knightley 
Tis paid the siam of 8s. llrf. " for his fee, and that money yt 
he layde oute for suying of SymoQ Holden ;" and the same 
lawyer also received at another time 14*. 3d. "for bis fee and 
costs of sute for iii termes." A fee of G». Sd. was paid to " Mr, 
Spelman, s'jeaut, for liis counsel] in makyng my answer in ye 
Duchy CLitm. ;" and the same serjeant received a fee of Ss. id. 
" for his counsell in putting iu of the answer." Fees of 3*. 4rf. 
were in like manner given "for counsell" to Mr. Knightley 
and Mr AVlijte, and in 1534, Mr. Yelverton was remunerated 
' for bis counsell" with the unusually liberal honorarium of 
twcntj shillings From the household book of the Earl of 
Northumbeiland, it appears that order was made, in this same 
reigUj for " every oone of my lordes connsaill to have e's. 
fees, if he have it iu household and not by patent." After 
the earl's establishment was reduced to forty-two persons it 
still retained " one of my lordes connsaill for annswering and 
riddyiug of causes, whenne sutors cometb to my lord." At & 
time when every lord was required to administer justice to Lis 
tenants and the inferior people of bis territory, a counsellor 
learned in the law was an important and most necessary officer 
in a grand seignior's retinue. 

Whilst Sir Thomas More lived in Bucklersbnry, he " gainedj 
without grief, not so little as 400^. by the year." This in- 
come doubtless accrued from the emoluments of his judicial 
appointment in the City, as well as from hia practice at Weat- 
miustcr and elsewhere. In Henry VIII. 'a time it was a very 
considerable income, such as few leaders of the bar equalled. 
It ia impossible to estimate its exact worth in the currency of 
our own day, but Lord Campbell is not far wrong in describing 
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it as '^ an income which, considering the relative profits of the 
bar and the value of money, probably indicated as high t 
station as 10,000/. a year at the present day/' 

In Elizabeth^s reign, and during the time of her succesflOTi 
barristers' fees show a tendency towards increase;* and tlie 
lawyers who were employed as advocates for the Crown, or 
held judicial appointments, acquired princely incomes, and in 
some cases amassed large fortunes. Fees of 20^. were m(He 
generally paid to counsel under the virgin queen, than in tk 
days of her father ; but still half that fee was not thought too 
small a sum for an opinion given by Her Majesty's Solicitor 
General. Indeed, the ten-shilling fee was a very usual fee in 
Elizabeth's reign ; and it long continued an ordinary payment 
for one opinion on a case, or for one speech in a cause of no 
great importance and of few diflBculties. ^' A barrister is like 
Balaam's ass, only speaking when he sees the angel," was t 
familiar saying in the seventeenth century. In Chancery, 
however, by an ordinance of the Lords Commissioners passed 

* Drawing attention to a paper which seems at variance with this opinion, tbe 
author of " Law and Lawyers " observes : — " From a manuscript in the Harieian 
Collection we learn that in Queen Elizabeth's time there was but one seijeant tt 
the Common Pleas bar (called Seijeant Bendlowes), who was ordered to plead both 
for the plaintiff and defendant, for which he was to take of each partj ten groats ool/ 
and no more ; and to manifest his impartial dealing to both parties, he was, there- 
fore, to wear a parti-coloured gown, and to have a black cap on his head of imperii] 
justice, and under it a white linen coife of innocence.*' This Harieian MS. is ofteo 
quoted as an illustration of the rate of legal fees in the reign of Elizabeth, bat is 
altogether unworthy of reliance. A writer who could adopt such a ridiculous aod 
manifestly erroneous account of the origin of the ancient robes and head-dress oft 
seijeant'dt-law is clearly undeserving of credit. Concerning Bendlowes' position, then 
exists great difference of opinion amongst legal antiquaries. The south window of 
the chapel of Serjeants' Inn contains the arms of Serjeant Bendlowes and this 
legend: — " Gulielmus Bendlowes, serviens ad legem (quamplnres annoe inter alios) 
eximius, annis reginarum Marise ultimo et Elizabethss prime, superfuit et claniit 
solus conscripsit casuum in jure sui temporis relationes, quibus hodie apud joris- 
consultos fides et usus est non vulgaris : vir doctus, probus, pius. Legavit huic hospicio 
quinquaginta libras, quas Willielmus, ejus filius, prsestitit vicesimo die Maii, anno 
1596.'' Serjeant Manning remarks: "Rowe says, in his preface to Bendlowes' 
Reports, that William Bendlowes was the only seijeantat-law for part of the time of 
Philip and Mary, and part of Elizabeth's reign. This may be verbally true, becaose 
by the death of Mary ten Serjeants' writs abated. But in M. 1 Elizabeth we find four 
Serjeants arguing in the Common Pleas. This statement by Rowe aeems to be tbo 
foundation of the story in the preface of the 3 Modem, in which 11th Eliz. is sub- 
stituted for the let." 
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il654, to regulate the conduct of suits aud the payments 
IBiaijtcrs, counsel, and solicitors, it was arranged that on the 
uiug of a cause utter barristers shonld receive 1/. fees, whilst 
the Loitl Protector's counsel and aerjcauts-at-law should re- 
ceive 2/. fees, i.e., " double fees." 

The archives of Lyme Regis show that under Elizabeth the 
usage was uiaiutaincd of supplying counsel with delicacies for 
the table, and also of providing them with means of locomo- 
tiott. Here are some items iu an old record of disbursements 
made by the curporatiou of Lyme Regis : — *' a.d. Paid for 
wine carrietl with us to Mr. Poulett — 0/. 3j. 6rf. ; Wine and 
nigmr given to Mr. Poulett, 0/. 3ji, 4rf. ; Horse-hire, and for 
the Serjeant to ride to Mr. Walrond, of Bovey, and for a loaf 
of sugar, and for conserves given there to Mr. Poppel, 
1/, l».Orf.; Wine and Mugar given to Judge Anderson, 0/. 3*. 4rf. 
A buttle and sugar given to Mr. Gibbs (a lawyer}." 

Under ElizalH'th, the allowance mode to Queen's Serjeants 
«B9 26/. C», 8rf, for fee,* reward, and robes; and 20/, for hia 
■rrtiees whenever a Queen's Serjeant travelled circuit as Jus- 
tice of Assize. The fee for her Solicitor General was 50/. 
When Fnuicis Bacon was created King's Counsel to James I., 
an annual aalary of forty pounds was assigned to him from the 
rojal pnrsc ; and down to William IV. 's time King's Counsel 
received a stipend of '10/. a year and an allon'ance for stationery. 
Under the last-meutioued monarch, liowever, the stipend and 
•OowaDce were both withdrawn ; and at present the status 
of a Q.C. is purely an aflair of professional precedence, to 
which uo lixcd emolument is attached. 

* Tbt Mirror oooUini cridence concerniug ths ancicDt dulinction Wween tha 
■hlUs ami t—* tX bgal tenuiM. " In >be puaage ciled from llie Mirror, vnrj 
ybadw ia hoauA lo witb the oomtnou people, or thoK oho haig a(«l of ihem, for 
tk»ir/ttt. Awl •fkrwirdi, iulhallliwctioDortfaat ihapler, itioUled, 'th*rDiirlh 
dang b >i Id hi* Mlarjr, coocertiing vbich four tiling* uo lo be nalol,' lo llut ths 
«a*d fer* tai lb word ' nlv7' are diitiiii;(lj menlicmeil iu that unrioiit tmtiN. 
Aad in tlM pfeoeding cluip(«r {.Mirror), (aclioa 4, which IreaU of rnwuili and b«*i 
is ii atalad with ngknl to ihs jndgea who tent the king, lluit it in UvTuI (or tliMB 
to laka IwbIh pmu frnm the plaintiff BlUr hearing the oaiue, aad no more, iboo^ 
ibMa be ivo plainlifli; and ihe pleader aixpence. Now tho pleader la ■ w^jeaat- 
ea«M*r. to thai there u aonielhing eiccedtngtj' lika an ancient pajment, both la 
■■^■cl lo 111 amount and tha mods ia which it appoan to tw nwnvd." — Hr. 
9>ijfmax Haoning'a Servica ad Lrgtm. 
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But a list of tlie fees paid from the royal purae to e&dl 
judge or crown lawyer under James I., would afford no inili- 
cation aa to the iucomea enjoyed hy the leading membera Q 
the bench and bar at that period. The salaries paid to than 
officers were merely retaining -fees, and their chief reraunen* 
tion consisted of a large number of smaller fees. Like t 
judges of prior reigns, King James's judges were forbiddeu lA 
accept presenls from actual suitors ; but no suitor could obtais 
a bearing from any one of them until he had paid into cuud 
certain fees, of which the fattest was a sum of mouey for thi 
judge'a personal use. At one time mauy persons laboimi 
under an erroneous impression that as judges were forbiddeK 
to accept presents from actual suitors, the honest judge of pilt 
times had no revenue besides his specified salary and aJlow&ncft 
Like the king's judges, the king's counaellors frequently b 
great incomes by fees, though their nomiual salaries wo* 
invariably insignificant. At a time wheu Francis Bacou n 
James's Attorney General, and received no more thaa 
81/. Gs. 8rf. for liis yearly salary, he made 6000/. per annum ia 
his profesaiou ; and of that income — a royal income iu thoN 
days — the greater portion consisted of fees* paid to him for 
attending to the king's business. "I shall now," Bacoa 
wrote to the king, " again make oblation to your Majesty,- 
first of my heart, then of my service ; thii-dly, of my place ol 

• On tbis BnbJBct, Mr. Hepwortli Diion in the ' Slory of LonJ Bacon'i Ufe,' 
esjB— "Thii foe ajBtem whb uniTema]. In iho reign of Jameel. there WMBOClJ 
list: the kmg, tbe bisbop, the judge, the Lord TreaBorer, the Lonl Adminl, lU 
Secrelaij of SUte, tbe gentlemen of the bedcbamber, kU took fees. In a p 
wLicli waa drawn up by ordtr of pBrliument as oflioinl evidence of the luigi 
Bacon'i time, Sir Mattliew Carew, one of the Mnstera in Chancery, deicribei 
judgeB as depending on presente which came to them ' voluntarily of benevoltonr 
.... Tlrnn, the leali, though the Lord Chancellor had no salai7, were in SIh 
mere's time worth l«n or fifteen thousand pounda a year. Bacon valued bii plus 
Altonicy General at sii thousand a year, ofwhiob the king paid him only 811. 6«.S£ 
Telrerton'a place of Solicitor brought him three or four thonsand a-year, of wbiekic 
got TO/, boia James. Coke, when Lord Chief Juatica of England, Are-w frou ltd 
state S24/. 19s. Sii. a year; u>d, wheu travelling cirunit, was allowed 33J. 6s. MM 
hia expcnwa. Hobarl, Chief Juslice of the Couimon Pleas, bad 1941. 19(. M.a; 
Taufield, Lord Chief Buron of Hia Mnjesly'i Court orExchequer,18Sl. 6s. (Ma' 
Yet each of theie great lawyers had given ap a lucrative practice at the b«r. , 
thoir promotion to the bench, Ihey lived in good houses, kept a princely ststa, 
dinners and muai^uaii, mudo presents to the king, nccuuiulated goods and lands. 



:aey, which I tliink is honestly worth 6000/. per annum ; 
I fourthly, of my place in the Star Chamber, which ia worth 
10/. per annum, and with the favour and countenance of a 
mcellor, much more." Coke had made a still larger income 
hig his tenure of the Attorney's place, the fees from his 
pite and official practice amounting to no less a sum than. 
a thousand pounds in a single year. 
lit later periods of the seventeenth century barristers made 
E incomes, but the fees seem to have been by no means 
Ifbitant. Junior barristers received very modest payments ; 
1 it would appear that juniors received fees from eminent 
Bsel for opinions and other professional services. Whilst 
1 as treasurer of the Middle Temple at an early period 
s career, Whitelock received a fee from Attorney General 
Hoy. " Upon my carrying the bill," writes Whitelock, " to 
Mr. Attorney General Noy for his signature, with that of the 
other benchers, he was pleased to ad^-iae with mc about a 
patent the king had commanded him to draw, upon which he 
gave me a fee for it out of his little purse, saying, ' Here, take 
these single pence,' which amounted to eleven groats, ' and I 
give you more than an attorney's fee because you will be a 
better man than the Attorney General. This you will find to 
be true.' After much other drollery, wherein he delighted 
and excelled, we parted, abundance of company attending to 
speak to him all this time." Of course the payment itself was 
no part of the drollery to which Whitelock alludes, for as a 
gentleman be could not have taken money proffered to him in 
jest, unless etiquette encouraged him to look for it and allowed 
him to accept it. The incident justifies the inference that the 
services of junior counsel to senior barristers — services at the 
present time termed " devilling " — were formerly remunerated 
with cash payments. 

Towai'ds the close of Charles I.'s reign — at a time when 
political distractions were injuriously affecting the legal pro- 
fession, especially the staunch royalists of the long robe — 
Maynard, the Parliamentary lawyer, received on one round of 
the Western Circuit, 700/., " which," observes Whitelock, to 
whom Maynard communicated the fact, " I believe was i 
than any one of our profession got before." 




Conocmii^ thr incomes made by eminent counsel b 
darks n.'a Hnne, manv data are prcaeryeA in diaries ui! 
"Hut B thousaiKi & jear was looked upon as a good 
e far » flounshin^ practitioner of the " merry monarch's" 
ClHuaccrr hax mnr be gathered from a passage in " FeiiWi 
IKarr," wiicre tl»e irriter records the compliments paid to him 
iv^^rding his courageous and eloquent defence of the Admiral^ 
before the Homse of Commons in March, 1668. Under the 
infliirticc of half-a-pmt of mulled sack and a dram of brandy, 
the Admiralty rlerk made such a spirited and successful 
speech* in behalf of his dcpartmentj that he was thought to 
Itave eKvtually silenced all grumblers against the management 
of his JCajea^s nary. Compliments flowed in upon tlie oratdT 
&«n «U directkms. Sir William Coventry pledged his judg- 
ment that the feme of the oration would last for ever in fl* 
Commons; alTcr-tongned Sir Heneage Finchj in blandat 

• Prfjt't n»rj. Ibr. 5, ICfiS. " But I foil of thonghts and troable tonchii^ tl« 
MaM«f Andaj; ud, tooM^ mgtdf did go to the ' Dog' and drink hdf-ajM 
tfmaMid Met «■< w (k Ul ( Wutmiiuter) did drink a dram of brandif a 
HmtUlf*; *»d with tlMwrnnntfaof this did find mjself in better urderutocdnrag^ 
trAj, Sow* kll i^lallMlobbjr.anlbetveeaE'leTeDDrlwaWeD'dockwerectdUdiil, 
-Willi tb« m*C0 b«ibi« <», into tha House, a-heie a mighlj full Houbo ; and ne atondll 
the bu— Dunelj, Btntudcer, Sr J. Hinniu, SirT. Harvej, sndmjeeli; W-Penlieiif 
IB lliaHoaseuaiBembsr. I pereeiTe ttie whole Hodbs wae full of expectation oTd 
d«i«iKM wbat it wddM be, and wilh great prejudice. Afler tho Spraler had toU i 
tile disuitisbclian of the Hoose, and read the Itepnrt of the Committee, I tiegan V 
defimoe meat acoeptaUj <uid smoothlj, and continued at it withoat any heBitation 
loan, but with rail scope, and all m j reiison free about me, aa if it had been mj a< 
table, from that time till past three in the afternoon, and su coded, without u 
inletruplion from the Speaker; but we withdrew, aud there all lay fellow-offionk 
Aiidall the world thai was within hearing, did congratulHtome, aud cry upmj<p«EOi 
aa iho very best thing they ever hoard ; and my fellow- ofGcers were oroijoyed in it 
..... Mar. 6th.— Up betimaa and with Sir D. Gauden to Sir W. CoTentij"" 
chambers, where ihe first words bo said to me was — 'Good-morrow, Mr, Pepys, Ibtl 
must be a Speaker of the Parh'ament Houeo ;' aod did protest that I had got honODr 
(br ever io Parliament. He said that hia brother, that aat hj him, admiraa me ; oai 
another gentUman laid that leovld not get Jen than lOOOl. a-t/ear i/Jtetnddf*! 
on a gomn and plead at tht Chancrry Bar: but, what pleases me most, ha telbtH 
that the Solicitor General did protest that he thought I spoke the best of any man ii 
England. " Heneage finch was at that time Solicitcr Geoeral. Amougst advocalet. 
in Charles TI.'s reign, a professional income of a thousand a year signiBed a pracIlM 
and popularity that placed a barrister in the second rank of the unquestionably sue- 
cessful followers of the law. Soroers was thought a fortunate and rising oonnBelloi 
wlien he enjoyed Lord Chancellor Nottingham's favour, and made 700?. per ai 
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cs, avtrrred that no other living man could have made so 
*^cellciit a speech; the placemen of the Admiralty vied with 
^mh other la exprcsaions of delight and admiration ; and one 
••llcnrr, whose name ia not recorded, caused Mr. Pepys inlinite 
fhle^ure by saying that the speaker who had routed the accusers 
C^B government office, might easily earn a thousand a year at 
bJw Chancery bar. 

That simi, however, is insignificant when it is compared 
^tli the incomes made by the most fortunate advocates of 
Viat period. Eminent speakers of the Common Law Bar 
■nad<! ))ctwcen 2000/. and 3o(X)/. per annum on circuit and 
•t Westminster, without the aid of king's business; and still 
larger rccx-ipts were recorded in the fee-books of his Majesty's 
■ttonicys nud solicitors. At the Chancery bar of tlie second 
Charles there waa at least one lawyer who in one year made 
considcmbly more than four times the income ttiat was aug- 
l^tcd to Pepys' vanity and self-complacence. At Stanfonl 
Court, Worcestershire, is preserved a fee-book kept by Sir 
Ftraucis A\'innington, Solicitor General to the " merry monarch," 
from December 1C7-1 to January 13, 1679, from the entries uf 
vhieh mronl tlie reader may form a tolerably correct estimate 
of the professional revenues of successful lawyers at that time. 
In E»UT Term, 1671, Sir Francis pocketed 459/.; in Trinity 
Tenn 4-i'J/. IU«. ; in Michaelmas Term 521/.; and in Hilary 
Tnrn 1(572, 3G1/. 10*.; the income for the year being 1791/., 
vitlmut bis earnings on the Oxford Circuit and during vaca- 
tioiu. Ill 1G73 Sir Francis received 3371/.; in 1674, he 
cmnted ZhGM.;* and in 1675 — i.e., the first year of his tenure 
of the Solicitor's office — his professional income was M)&Gl., of 
which sum 429/. were olSee fees. Concerning the Attorney 
Gcnrmr* receipts about this time, we have sufficient infuniia- 
tkm from lUjgcr North, who records that liis brother, whilst 

> In hi> " ^amj ttt tliii ft!>l« of EiigUnil in I08&," UbodI>7— finag otw of 
tWaa ni>J«a<linf[ nrernncri with wbic^ his \i\tlatj ■bouiul* — Hfi : " A Ihoowind 
• far *u ihiioght ■ Urgp inoome far ■ Iwrriitin'. Two tbooHsd ■ jear wu hanllj 
to W DihIc iu the Cotut ur Kiug'x Ueuth, xxo'iit bj crovn Ixwyen." WbiUt making 
tW BrU ttminai^t. La Joubllen remrmbpred iho paiuge ■Inwljr qiulad (rva 
"Fap^** Diuj." For ibe ■rconil ilnteDicnt be nfen to " L«}lun'*C<inranationa 
wftfc ChKlJadiw Hatn." It i> fiiir lo aumni tbit Lord MacanUj bad Mvn MM 
bWiuuingtuii'a fco-bouk. 



E Bearif Bercn thousand poimdii in 
vnr, 6<B^ ^mie ^id tAral faoaneas. Ii is noteworthy 
2(vA, as AtlHB^ GoKval, ma^ the same income v 
: tamae ofice at the conune nee meat of 
r tk Stnvta this large income of 

s earned by work so peit 
■ and fivitU of oUoqB^, A»t ereii Sir Francis, who lovi ' 
aai canid fittle fcr poblic esteem, was glad to resi| 
Ar fOikaf Attancy.a^Rliie to the Pleas with 4000/. a year; 
JiaA tk fees of tke dtaBonT lawyers under Charles II. 
■Bgalaled opoK > Kberal aeale ve know &om Roger North, 
imi tte iccnd of Sir Jotut King's snccess. Speaking of his 
kulLei Fnada. tbe hiographer says : " After he, as king's 
1 1 WW I, cane wilUii ihe ^»T, he began to have calls into tha 
Coart v£ daacay; vfaidi he liked very well, because tho 
qaaati^ of Ae bosnes^ as tteil as' the fees, was greater ; bat 
tn liuiat «aa de King's Bench, where he sat and reported 
like ai atha jractitionen." And in Sir John King's memoin 
H recorded that in 1676 he made 4700/., and that he received 
fran 401. to bOl. a day during the last four days of his appeal^ 
ance in coart. Dying in 167",* whdat his supremacy in hii 
own court was at its height. Sir John King was long spoken 
of as a singularly successful Chancery barrister. 

Of Francis North's mode of taking and storing his fees, the 
" Life of Lord Keeper Guildford" gives tbe following picture 
" His business increased, even while he was Solicitor, to be bo 
much as to have overwhelmed one leas dexterous ; but when 
he was made Attorney General, though his gains by his office 
were great, they were much greater by his practice ; for that 
flowed in upon him bke an orage, enough to overset one that 
had not an extraordinary readiness in buaineaa. His skull' 

■ "Intlieroortlidtty ofHs fcTer, he biiing att the Chsncery Bar, ie fell ao ill nf the 
feTer that he was forced to leave Jhe coort and come to hia chambera in the Templi 
with one of his clerks which couetantly najted on him and carried hia bag of nritingt 
for his pleadings, and there told him that he should retnra to every elyant his breiiit 
Bod his fee, for he could serve ihem no longer, for he had done with this world, ud 

thence came homo to hia house in Salishary Court, and took his bed Aw 

there he Bequeatonid hlmaolf to mediation between Qod and hia own soul, witfaont lb*- 
least regret, aod quietly and patiuutly contented himself with tLe will ofOod."— 
Vide iltmiilr of Sir John King, KiU., written by hii Father. 
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kliich he wore when Le had leisure to observe his consti- 
^ as I touched before, were iiow destined to lie in a 
r to receive the money that eamc in by fees. One had 
»ld, another the crowns and half-crowns, and another the 
T money. When these vessels were full, they were eora- 
l to his friend (the Hon, Roger North), who was con- 
f near him, to tell out the cash, and put it into the bags 
ling to the contents ; and so they went to his treasurers', 
hard and Child, goldsmiths. Temple Bar."* In the days 
fs, skull-caps like those which Francis North used as re- 
les for money, were very generally worn by men of all 
( and employments. On returning to the privacy of his 
I a careful citizen usnally laid aside his costly wig, and 
td it with a cheap and durable skull-cap, before he sate 
^ his parlour. So also, meu careful of their health often 
fkull-caps under their wigs, on occasions when they were 
id to endure a raw atmosplierc without the protection of 
■•vpn. In days when the law-courts were held in the 
Ul of Westminster, and lawyers practising therein were 
mi to sit or speak for hours together, exposed to sharp 
■ of cold air, it was customary for wearers of the long 
■place between their wigs and natural hair closely-fitting 

t'1ft*7«t> of tbo wrpnlroDth century were »cmiitnmml to m«ko ■ ibow of 
ito tiia clienla who callnJ apm thctn. HudibrM'a lawyer (lluil.. PkH iii. 
lii dncribod u litling in lUlo wiUi hii books and moDB; befDre bim : — 

"To thit braTc aian the knight repun 
For coudkI in hia law BlTun, 
Aai foaniJ him monatcd in hli pen, 
With books and moaey pluc'd for iheir, 
like oeit-eggi, to make clieals lay. 
And for hit Um t^nion paj : 
To vham the knight, with comely grMV, 
Put off bis hat to pat hit cue, 
Vhich he u proudly enterUlu'd 
Ai the other conrteoiulj itrmin'd ; 
Aai, to tasDre him 'twaa not that 
He looked for, hid him put on 'i hsL" 

t, tk« needy junior is compel leil, far the cake of appeanDoi!!, to 
M abelTC* *<'li law booke, and canr his table with counterfeit briefi. 
I Stnart*. be plaucJ a bowl of ipurioM tDoney amODgtt the ■han-papen 
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caps, made of stout silk or soft leather, The writer of tbii 
page remembers an aged country squire, in whose hiisine* 
room — the room iu wliich poachers and sturdy vagaboni' 
reived penal sentences, and which the present writer wouU 
have ealled " a library," had it contained any books — ttm 
were two rows of pegs, on the upper of which rows hung 
artistic assortment of wigs, whilst half-a-dozen antique ani 
oleaginous skull-caps occupied the lower line of woodeu eatclies. 
But more interesting than the money-capa are the fees which 
they contained. The ringing of the gold pieces, the elini oi 
the crowns with the half-crowns, and the rattle of the smallei 
money, lead back the barrister to those happier and remott 
times, when the " inferior order" of the profession p^d tk 
superior order with " money down ;" when the advocate uevn 
opened his mouth till his fingers had closed upon the g 
liis tnistfid client ; when " credit" was unknown in transac- 
tions between counsel and attorney ; — that truly golden age d. 
the bar, when the barrister was less suspicious of the attomejy 
and the attorney held less power over the barrister. 

Having profited by the liberal payments of Chancery whiU 
he was an advocate, Lord Keeper Guildford destroyed 
source of profit to ooimsel from which Francis North, tl» 
barrister, h;ul drawn many a eapfid of money, Saith Roger, 
" He began to rescind all motions for speeding and delaying 
the hearing of causes besides the ordinary rule of court ; and 
this lopped off a limb of the motion practice. I have heari 
Sir John Churchill, a famous Chancery practitioner, say, tlu* 
in his walk from Lincoln's Inn down to the Temple Hall, 
where, in the Lord Keeper Eridgman's time, causes and 
motions out of term were heard, he had taken 28/. with 
lireuBtPS only for motions and defences for hastening and re- 
tiutling hearings. His lordship said, that the nde of the court 
allowed time enough for any one to proceed or defend; and3 
for special reasons he should give way to orders for 
matters, it would let in a deluge of vexatious pretences, which, 
true or fiilse, being asserted by the coimsel with equal assaranct^ 
diatraetwl the court and eonfuuudcd the suitors." 

Let due honour be rendered to one Caroline lawyer wl 
WHS rcuuirkable fi^ his libcralitv to clients and carelessneaa 
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his owD pecuniary interests. From his various biogniplitra 
many pleasant stories may be gleaned concerning Hale's free- 
dom from base love of money. In his days, and long after- 
wards, professional etiquette permitted clients and counsel to 
luld intercourse without the intervention of an attorney. 
Suitors, therefore, frequently addressed him personally, and 
paid for his ad^'ice with their own bauds, just as patients are 
still a(x;nstomcd to fee their doctors. To these personal appli- 
eaats, and also to clients who approached him by their agents, 
he was very liberal. " When those who came to ask liis counsel 
gave him a piece, he used to give back the half, and to make 
ten shiliiogs his fee in ordinary matters that did not require 
Buch time or study." From this it may be inferred that 
whilst Hale was an eminent member of the bar twenty shilUngR 
was the usual fee to a leading counsel, and an angel the cus- 
tomary honorarium to an ordinary practitioner. As readers 
have already been told, the angel* was a common fee in the 
■evcntrenth century; but the story of Hale's generous usage 
implicB that his more distinguished contemporaries were wont 
to look for and accept a double fee. Moreover the anecdote 
would not be told in Hale's honour if etiquette had fixed the 
double fee as the minimum of remuneration for a superior 
barriatcr'fl opinion. He was frequently employed iu arbitration 
caaes, and ■« an arbitrator he steadily refused payment fur his 
ae n ricCT to legal disputants, saying in explanation of his mode- 
ration, " In these cases I am made a judge, and a judge ought 
to take no money." The misapprcliension as to the nature of 
an arbitrator's functions displayed iu these words gives an 
uurtTuctive insight into the mental constitution of the judge 
who wrote on natural scicnec, and at the same time exerted 



* In tha " 8«rTi«u id Legtrm," Mr. Scrjual Hanpia); n 
iayllHaBliijuitjDf^iiwiuuiJ batf-gainciuviib tb« following rt 
■Bjp csnl be niKd agmin't Ihii jocalar alloiion, on Uw gremid 
MfcoiBcaa ir«r« unknown to Mrjeanli who flomiilMd in ibe (iilamtb otBlnij, 
tb <A|l*claf migbt l-c raiainded, thai in anii^nc r*cordi^ iiutaiiGca aeag b vUch 
A* * galanma d'or,' ianiol rram ibe ducal mint at Bordeaoi, b; tlw anllMrity of 
TDMigni of Guictinp, werp, b}t the aame antlwrit/, mad* eOfTant 
r Eoglifli lubjecli , ■ad it might ba niegeatad Ibal ibeaa «bo havs 
• to tb« ooaal of Africa for [ba origin of the modern guinea, Dead not ban carnal 
IN bcjrond the Ba; of Itimj. Qve-tt, wholber the OnJnu Conit ttfalf 
t« name to the ' cniaaoij d'or* for which it funuabed Ibe raw material." 
WL. 1. <! 
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himself to secure the conTiction of witches. A more pteaaant 
and commendable illustration of his conscientiousness in peca- 
niary matters is found in the steadiness with which he refiued 
to throw upon society the spurious coin which he had taken 
from his clients. In a tone of surprise that raises a smile at 
the average morality of our forefathers^ Bishop Burnet telb 
of Hale : '^ Another remarkable instance of his justice and 
goodness was^ that when he found ill-money had been put into 
his hands^ he would never suffer it to be vented again ; for he 
thought it was no excuse for him to put false money in other 
people's hands because some had put it into his. A great heif 
of this he had gathered together^ for many had so abused his 
goodness as to mix base money among the fees that were given 
him/' In this particular case the judge's virtue was its own 
reward. His house being entered by burglars^ this accumula- 
tion of bad money attracted the notice of the robbers^ who 
selected it from a variety of goods and chattels and carried it off 
under the impression that it was the lawyer's hoarded treasure. 
Besides large sums expended on unusual acts of charity^ this 
good man habitually distributed amongst the poor a tithe of 
his professional earnings. 

In the seventeenth century General Retainers were very 
common^ and coimsel learned in the law were ready to accept 
them from persons of low extraction and questionable repute. 
Indeed^ no upstart deemed himself properly equipped for a 
campaign at court until he had recorded a fictitious pedigree 
at the Heralds' College^ taken a barrister as well as a doctor 
into regular employment, and hired a curate to say grace daily 
at his table. In the summer of his ^-ile triumph Titus Gates 
was attended, on public occasions, by a robed counsel and a 
physician. '^ But note," says Roger North, in the ' Exameu/ 
'' it is a perpetual recommendation of hereditary honour, that 
every scrub who gets to be rich, immediately inquires into his 
extract, and then, and not before, he affects to be of an illus- 
trious family. So this Gates must needs be descended of some 
ancient and worshipful stock; but there were not so man? 
noble families strove for him as there were cities strove for the 
parentele of Homer. However, the heralds were sent for to make 
out his pedigree, and give him a blazon. They were posed al 
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first of tiiese^ but they made good the blazon for him in a 
and delivered it aiUhenticamente, and it was engraved on 
table and other plate^ for he was rich^ set up for a solemn 
:eeper^ and lived up to his quality. And as he had a 
counsel^ with his bar-gown^ at his elbow^ so also one 
[Br. Jones^ no less learned and well qualified in his way^ was 
[looonred with the care of his health under the character of 
[Ik physician. And he valued himself^ in reputation^ much 
i^n his preferment as a hopefiil^ if not certain^ means to be 
veaiowned in practice. Sucli advantages flow firom attendance 
m. gre«t quality/' 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

RVTUNSmS GVNVBAL AND SPECIAL. 



fc t 

P EMBERTONS fees for his services in behalf of the Sevci^ 
Bishops show that the most eminent counsel of his time 
were content with Teiy modest remuneration for advice anl 
eloquence. From the bill of an attorney employed in tbt 
fiunous trials it i^pears that the ex-Chief Justice was paid \ 
retaining-fee of five guineas^ and received twenty gainett 
with his brief. He also pocketed three guineas for a con- 
sultation. At the present date^ thirty times the sum of thm 
paltiT payments would be thought an inadequate compensskioi 
for such leal, judgment^ and ability as Francis Pemberton £•- 
played in the defence of his right rcTcrend clients. 

But^ though lawyers were paid thus moderately in the 
seventeenth centuiy, the complaints concerning their avarice 
and extortions were loud and universal. This public discontent 
was due to the inordinate exactions of judges and place-holden 
rather than to the conduct of barristers and attorneys; bat 
popular displeasure seldom cares to discriminate between tlie 
blameless and the culpable members of an obnoxious system, 
or to distinguish between the errors of ancient custoni and the 
qualities of those persons who are required to carry out old 
rules. Hence the really honest and usefiil practitioners of the 
law endured a full share of the obloquy caused by the nusoon- 
duct of venal justices and corrupt officials. Counsel^ attomeySy 
and even scriveners came in for abuse. It was averred that 
they conspired to pick the public pockety that eminent convey- 
ancers^ not less than copying clerks^ swelled their emoluments 
by knavish tricks. They would talk for the mere purpose of 
protracting litigation^ injure their clients by vexatious and 
bootless delays^ and do their work so that they might be feed 
for doing it again. Draughtsmen and their clerks wrote loosely 
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id. woidily, because they were paid by the folio. "A term," 
rites a quaint pamphleteer in 1642, " so like a vacation ; the 
"imc eoiirt, the Chancery (wherein the clerks had wont to 
kah their clients out of countenance with long dashes) ; the 
Lamiuers to take the depositions iu hyperboles, and roundabout 
t^HoAood circumstances with taidg and aforetaids, to enlarge 
*e Dumber of sheets."* ' Hudibraa' contains, amongst other 
*Uigcnl satire against the usages of lawyers, an allusion to this 
"anioteristic custom of legal draughtsmen, who, being paid by 
ut sheet, were wont 

To aule 'twiit wordi ud Unw I)u^ gspa, 

Wide ■■ meridUpi \a mapa ; 

To squaadiir paper and spare ink, 

Or cheat men of tbeir wordi Mine think. 

bi the following century the abuses consequent on the ohjec- 
ikmablc system of folio-payment were noticed in a parliamentary 
eport (beuriug date November 8, 1740], which was the most 
uportaut result of an ineffectual attempt to reform the superior 
Durts of law aud to lessen the expenses of htigation.f 

• "ntm wonli occur in a tncl, intilled " Sunt Hillariet Teaiw, >h«d opon all 
mAmmm, from the Jadga to the Pell; Foggvr. From tba Spruce Duoea of lbs Ex- 
■■g* lo thtdual; walking Flthmongen. From the CoTeit-Garden Lad; of Iniqnitj 
I Aa TWrMliall SUeet Trail. And Ladio* from the Tawer-Slairei to Weatminiter 
wnj. For nnt of a alirriDg Hidiummor Tenne. Tbie Yeare of Diuitcn, 
HS. Wfillen bj one of tbo Sucrstaries that had nothing else to doo. Londou : 
ilataJ br K. V. and F. B.~IM3." To Ihia curioiu punphlet, which mntuni ^ 
riUag ladara of a dull London season at a critical period of onr nalional hiitorj, 
«eW ivfcreace tnO be madv iu a laler uc^on of ihii work on WeMminitar Hall. 
t Ok> fati of Ote report nuu tbut— " A great part of th« aipenie of the atiitoM 
iMi EroB llw oupiea of the proceediogB, the billa, auorenj tolerrogalori**, dcpo- 
ItoM^ ofdert, and decniea, being often te:; long, and the ooptM of them Bateimy 

> ha taken b; the oowplainant or defenditnt, and aomatinHa bj both, baring btrt 
a wonla to a line and SAeen linei in a ibeel, the aspenM of takii^ nich c«tMa 
B— 1j to a *er; great «un of monej. How tbia great eipenee to tbe nitor naj 
t l(a«>ed, whether hj reducing the length of nob prooeedingi, hf leanng out 
» JMwaterial and BDoeoeaur/ part* of them, or bf inierting mora words in » 
M BI anra linee io a theot, for which there ii more than mfficient raom io enry 
mtit " bj ivdaoing the fee nioall; taken for such cofnee, or bf what other waja 
' ■•■■^ Um CommUnonen humbl; aabmit to the conlideratiou of tboae who majr 

> better able to judge, and baie authorlt; to proride niitable eipedienla and ra- 
•£■1, Bad tv eatabliib proper rcgnlationi wharebj juadce inaj ba adminiatend 

nor M^jea^'a Nbjecta with aa moch deepalch and ai lillle eipcnae ai conte- 
f maj be." Tbe humilit/ of the luw.rerurmen, of whom Lord Batdwida 
^ and their readineai lo \k guidL'd bjr those " who tuight be belter able Io 
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2S4 A Boot aioxt Latofen, 

MoR B kaown aboot Xhe ^imfr ■imil leceipts of U^ 
■Bce de Bevolntni of 1688 tfaxn e>a be d a c were d eon< 
tke HiiHii «C Odr [ Bec ai MM m Wotniutex HaO. Fbr 
7en^ T— ""^c vitlk Hitbuhm Tens, 1719, Sir 3< 
OcdacV d*^* SarjesB^ Bade *■ avcf^e ammal iuoome 
SMU. BdB|; AcB nxty-tlircp ynn of age, he limited liil| 
ppi**" ta Ac Coaimciii Pla^, and dming the next m ;ein 
Made m Aat oae eovt 13:20/. per annom. Mr. Fo^, to vbmi 
Ac {Beiait writer is indebted kx these particalars with i^wi 
to Sir John Cheshire's receipts, adds : " The fees of 
derfcs ftna a great contrast with thow that are now di 
bdag onfy tfaieepenee on a fee of balf-K-goinea, sixpence fis 
, lod one shilling ftw two guineas." Of course the in-l 
e of derf s fees tells more in &TDnr of the master than tta] 
At the present tLnte the ckrk of a banister in 
hmatiTe practice costs bis master nothing. Bountifdlly 
by his empIoTer's clients, he receives no salary from tbi 
eoimseilor wIkhii be serves j whereas, in old times, when 
fees were fixed at the tow rate just mentioned, the clerk conld 
not live and maintain a &niily apoa them, nnlcss his maata 
belonged to the most saccessfdl grade of his order. 

Horace Walpole tells his readers that Charles Yorke 
reported to hare reoeiTed 100,000 gnineas in fees ;" bnt hii 
fce-book shows that his professional rise was by no means so 
rapid as those who knew him in bis sunniest days generally 
supposed. The story of his growing fortunes is indicated in 
the following statement of successive incomes; — 1st year of 
practice at the bar, 121/.; 2nd, 201/.; 3rd and 4tb, between 
300i. and 400/. per annum ; 5th, 700/. ; 6th, 800/. ; 7th, lOOOi. ; 
9th, 1600/. ; 10th, 2500/. Whilst Solicitor General be made 
3400/. in 1757; and in the following year he earned 5000(. 
His receipts during the last year of his tenure of tlie Attorney 
Generalship amounted to 7322/. The reader should observe 
that as Attorney General he made but little more than Coke 
had realized in the same office,— a fact serving to show how 

jodgs," are truly edifyiog. Notting was done than to leBsen tbo folickabme, ■■! 
little hsB been tcUeved since. At the present time a folio is Eoppoaed to coulain 1% 
ineteid of 90 vords; *nd wbllst the messtire of words given bu thus dimiaitlM^ 
the price for Ihem liu more than propartionately increased. 



let better paid were Crown lawyers in. times when they held 
; like judges during the Sovereign's pleasure, than in later 
s when they retire from place together with their political 

difference between the iueomcs of Scotch advocates and 

:Iish barristers waa far greater in the eighteenth century 

at the present time, although in our own day the receipts 

|.8everal second-rate lawyers of the Temple and Lincoln's Inn 

la the revenues of the most successful advocates of the 

.burgh faculty. A hundred and thirty years since a Scotch 

iter who earned 500/. per annum by his profession, was 

temed notably successful. 

as Charlea Yorke's fee-book shows us the pecuniary 

ition of an eminent English barrister in the middle of the 

century, John Scott's list of receipts displays the prosperity 

a very fortunate Crown lawyer in the next generation. 

ithout imputing motive the present writer may venture to 

that Lord Eldon's assertions with regard to his earnings 

the bar, and his judicial incomes, were not in strict accord- 

loe with the evidence of his private accounts. He used to 

•ay that his first year's earnings in his profession amounted to 

■a-gninea, but there is conclusive proof that he had a con- 

mderable quantity of lucrative business in that same year. 

" When I was called to the bar," it was his humour to say, 

" Bessie and I thought all our troubles were over, business was 

to pour in, and we were to be rich almost immediately. So 1 

made a bargain with her that during the following year all the 

money I should receive in the first eleven months should be 

mine, and whatever I should get in the twelfth month should 

be hers. That was our agreement, and how do you think it 

turned out ? In the twelfth month I received half-a-guinea — 

eighteenpence went for charity, and Bessy got nine shillings. 

In the other eleven months I got not one shilling." John Scott, 

be it remembered, was called to the bar on February 9, 1776, 

and ou October 2, of the same year, William Scott wrote to 

his brother Henry — " My brother Jack seeraa highly pleased 

with his circuit success. I hope it is only the beginning of 

future triumphs. All appearances speak strongly in his 

favour." There is no need to call evidence to show that 



^>5 A Biak ^*3ml Laxyen, 



EL£i:ii'« <arvtr» vjtf mm inAia. nespectaUe from the cmtset tf 
a::^ v'T&rr^^r. loc i^az 2£ iiki aim be«]& ealkd manj vean befoR 
\*i wjE^ iji ^ 3:r:;ini.-«c rsok of &» profinBOii. His feeJnok 
4r.-^w lie 7:ij:wjw: a.-wtiel': or ia* reeves in thirteen soccesm 
y-« — irSf. rrSa*. ?*. . 1757. IWOf. 7#.; 1788, W19/. 14i:; 
"ir>L^. ;?ej,.^". li.V : :7X. «)?4;. I«.: 1791, 10;Z13/. 13f. 64; 
17^:?^. ^»:*. ftf. : :7i;J. I0.3»:a. I#. U. ; 17»4, 11^92/.; 

i"^i!CN ::.:^v. :j* w. . i73t?. \ti¥H. is*, m.; itst, 

I :,>ei : :?* Sr. : :-*. : :,JJ7:. ir*. Dmn^ the last six of 
lie iTx-^^-atearicae-t j^jar* ie ▼» A^axaey General, and 
ictr*J3i£ Tie 7E^'^rtiiai i-or jMar* 5co23cr G«ijenL* 

.Ctaca^ OeaersI S^n^uoifn ir; mrurh Les general tlia 
i.'CTierv^. "^ejr ji*; iv ^c TTffin;* joecufte. XoUeznen could be 
aieaTX'aiiu 'voc ic tie irisen.- rme engage iwcczaei with paii>- 
xrotl TUYiteass^ ^geeuiL jitff :c jcnr^e ticj^ also paid for eiA 
:?r:ars5stv:ttLiL <er**i.'«. ^us ^ .rnsorm. » rrizLx oar, and it ii 
TT.ihiAJie ^ac lAjr tie '.iia«e :c mircritT ioiiiirwi yean it will 
i\:z sur*":-^ «''!? iixx«;a:£«c tie isuiif^ :c aoi.'ieiit eorporaxioitf. 
N^'cx-e ii» iirrmoi* >;ea Tiikr^o. tl SfirraT"'* N:t:n»i3i« when if 
^ru^jr^r x.ie iiLnir^ lad ^i^erj-T-n- .tc oiT a thoasand 
^urjoi8> X' tie Vtu:ac» :t ^fLicImrivLCi. inJrnr'Tr g her ihit 



%.sv'.--\ .v-.k'-s;. >. ■.•.■'.' >-Aki.> * >.^u u*ur 1 t^.-iax^ fudinmr 'jntSxinL Hii 

•••s.*.>.-s. t .. L.1U, «:r;kk «&» <rr*.M^ r*:&, iim n "'^^•^^ '*!*.-*::dc " -ftmrytr I:2at 

•■:■.. "^ A- ■ ■;i:-.! •» • •; ' . ■<:ki>ii; \. L.-.:i Uiu.^ Ut »*Tit:::' a il US ^k'w ;iEi."^r^ ▼»■ 
."»kl;'» t i:^:t->«i. • '.:■.t•^!•**^.•Ii- A^«, •■■:■.■::■. i », tiiu Ilr i* »^ il .'^»»r!lilff. UL'i .L1-.Z 
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"ofcssional fee with a general retainer waa neitlier more 
than five guineas. The aanual salary of a Queen's 
in past times was in fact a fee with a general retainer ; 
bat Uus periodic payment is no longer made to wearers of 
nOt. 

In his learned work on " The Judges of England," Mr. 
Foss observes : " The custom of retaining counsel in fee 
lingered in form, at least in one ducal establishment. By 
a formal deed-poll between the proud Duke of Somerset and 
Sir Thomas Parker, dated July 19, 1707, the duke retains him 
as his ' standing counscll in ffee,' and gives and allows him ' the 

-trly ffee of four markes, to be pwd by my sollicitor' at 

' iiaelmas, 'to continue during my will and pleasure.'" 

il>tless Mr. Foss is aware that this custom still " lingers in 

form ;" but the tone of his words justifies the opinion that he 
ondrrTiit^'s the frequency with which general retainers are still 
pTcn. The " standing counsel " of civic and commercial 
companies are counsel with general retainers, and usually their 
fencral retainers have fees attached to them. 

The Ust chapter draws attention to a passage in Koger 
North's 'Examen,' which informs the reader that when Titus 
Ofttcs, at the height of his scandalous success, assumed arms 
Bud lived in state amongst the grandees of the town, he gave 
• general retainer to a coimsellor learned in law, who secnu 
to have attended him in public. 

The payments of English harristers have varied much more 
than the remunerations of English physicians. Whereas medical 
practitioners in every age have received a certain definite sum 
for each consultation, and have been forbidden by etiquette to 
charge* more or le« than the fixed rate, lawyers have been 

* WTiilua* Uw lut few j'ean ■ great cbaog* bM come orer tbe mediirkl proleB- 
•HO la tti* mpMt. One madi mora fr«]ucnllj bean of popular luigMni aod 
(fcfiiciua wbo demaad doable at Inbls Teea. Tbii ii in aome meamire a cooMqnaaM 
U tka faiiuabed ganennit; oT patjenu. Y\^y jean lince tba raniMBt wrKMa 
<^j ckaigKl a gnioea (or ao opiaioo given in bii aim bouae, bat tba ridi patitBt 
trt gcaaraD? pud two, three, or Eve guineai. Sir Aatlaj Coopar rawivri ia iba 
farm «f conpliEoaalar; fi-as far greatur aoioa iban anj largaaa of lb« f im ot tfinaa 
jnwa (raCB tbe voluoUr; pafroeDt* of tbe aick. Wh«a the adJitioaal fcooorar iw 
I— lata kM fivquBiiUjr rendatwl, tb« " bctd^" bafu to niw llw m ba mym tH 
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allowed much freedom in estimating the worth of their \sitm. 
This difference between the usages of the two profcasiou '% 
mainly due to the fact, that the amount of time aud i 
effort demanded by patients at each visit or constdtntioD i 
very nearly the same in all cases, whereas the requiremenli 
of clients are much more various. To get up the facta cfi 
law-caac may be the work of minutes, or hours, or days, « 
even weeks ; to observe the symptoms of a patient, and ta 
write a prescription, can lae always accomplished within dit 
limits of a short morning call. In all times, however, the 
legal profession has adopted certain scales of payment — ^tliit 
fixed the minimum of remuneration, but left the advocate frw 
to got more, as circumstances might encourage him to raise Ui 
demands. Of the many good stories told of artifices by wbick 
barristers have delicately intimated their desire for higher pfl^ 
ment, none is better than an anecdote recorded of Serjeant BilL 
A troublesome case being laid before this most erudite (I 
George Ill.'s seijeants, he returned it with a brief note, llill 
he " saw more difficulty in the case than, under all the c 
stances, he could well solve." As the fee marked upon the 
case was only a guinea, the attorney readily inferred th«t iti 
smallneas was one of the circumstances which occasioned tli> 
counsel's difficulty. The case, therefore, was returned, with ft 
fee of two guineas. Still dissatisfied, Serjeant Hill answenA 
that " he saw no reason to change his opinion," 

By the etiquette of the bar no barrister is permitted to talte 
a brief on any circuit, save that on which he habitually prafr 
tises, unless he haa received a special retainer; and uo 
of silk can be specially retained with a less fee than threi 
hundred guineas, Erskine's first special retainer was in the 
Dean of St. Asaph's case, his first speech in which memorable 
cause was delivered when he had been called to the bar but 
little more than five years. From that time till his eleratioB 
to the bench he received on an average twelve special retaincit 
a year, by which at the minimum of payment he made 3600iL 

remancration. Moreover, In Iheea dftys, when eminent phjsitians ani inr|:e<«< 
are conatontly called from London to Paris and nrunsets, Vienaa anil B«r1ii 
old ratcB ofpajmont nrp rmincl iuBuBi<^ieDt for modem requiremODla ; sod the fCM- 
Lttioncr is conuequcnll; allowed to make bie own torma. 



per aoaum. Besides being lucrative and honourable, this 
qiecial employment greatly augmented his practice in Weat- 
tniiMtcT Hall, as it brought him in personal contact with attor- 
neys in every part of the country, and heightened his popularity 
unongst all classes of his fellow-countrymen. In 1786 he 
entirely withdrew from ordinary circuit practice, and confined 
his exertions in proi-incial courts to the causes for which he 
was Bpeot&lly retained. No advocate since his time has received 
■ «t]nal Duml)cr of special retaiucrs ; and if be did not originate 
B custom of special retainers,* be was the first English bar- 

r who ventured to reject all other briefs. 
There is no need to recapitulate all the circumstances of 
kine's rapid rise iu his profession — a rise due to his effective 
iUtuiee and fervour in political trials ; but this chapter on 
'yen' foes would be culpably incomplete, if it failed to notice 
! of its pecuniary consequences. In the eighth month 
• his call to the bar he thanked Admiral Keppel for a 
lendid fee of one thousand pounds. A few years later a 
I gossip wrote : " Everybody says that Erskinc will be 
lor General, and if be is, and indeed whether he is or 
M, he will have had the most rapid rise that has been known 
I the bar. It is four years and a half since he was called, and 
b tlut time he has cleared 8000/, or 9000/., besides paying his 
^t a silk gown, and business of at least 3000/. a year 
t aeat in Parliament — and, over and above, has made hia 
r Lord Advocate." 
I Merely to mention large fees without specifying the work 
t which they were earned would mislead the reader. During 
i railway mania of 1845, the few leaders of the parliamentary 
r reeGiTcd prodigious fees ; and in some cases the sums were 
for very little exertion. Frequently it happened that a 
r took heavy fees in causes, at no stage of which he either 
ide a speech or read a paper in the service of his too liberal 
Iployen. During that period of mad s])eculation the eom- 
B-rooros of the two Houses were an El Dorado to 



■ txird CaiBptwtl oln«m« ; " Some u; Ihat ipodal rrUinon brgtD vith Enluoe ; 
bnl 1 dimbl llie fact." It is Mnngc thiit Oim alinilJ ba lumrtainlj u to Ik* 
lim wbeti ({tfciBl retainer*— iinqaeitioiiablj a aaagutdidj recent iBnoTslign in 
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certain favoured lawyers, who were alternately paid for MfM 
and silence with reckless profusion. But the time was ; 
ceptional, that the fees received and the fortunes made in illj 
a. score of lucky advocates and sohcitora cannot be fau"ly ciw 
as facts illustrating the social condition of legal practitioneni 
As a general rule, it may be stated that large fortunes are Ml 
made at the bar by large fees. Our richest lawj'crs have nu^ 
the bulk of their wealth by accumulating sufficient but uut 
exorbitant payments. In most cases the large fee has not bed 
a very Uberal remuneration for the work done. Edwtifl 
Law's retainer for the defence of Warren Hastings bronght 
with it 500/, — a sum which caused our grandfathers to raae 
their hands in astonishment at the nabob's munificence; bnt 
the sum was iu reality the reverse of liberal. In all, Waira 
Hastings paid his leading advocate considerably less than four 
thousand pounds ; and if Law had not contrived to win tie 
respect of solicitors by his management of the defenccj the 
case could not be said to have paid liim for hia trouble, 
also the eminent advocate, who in the great case of Small (. 
Attwood received a fee of 6000/., was actually underpaid, Whoi 
he made up the account of the special outlay necessitated bj 
that cause, and the value of the business which the burdeDsome 
case compelled him to decline, be had small reason to congratu* 
late himself on his remuneration. 

A statement of the incomes made by chambcr-barristeTS and 
of the sums realized by counsel in departments of the profesnisi 
that do not invite the attention of the general public, would 
astonish those uninformed persons who estimate the success rf 
a barrister by the frequency with which his name appears iH 
the newspaper reports of trials and suits. The talkers of the 
bar enjoy more iclat than the barristers who confine themselvei 
to chamber practice, and their labours lead to the honoTUU irf 
the bench ; but a young lawyer, bent only on the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, is more likely to achieve his ambition by convey- 
ancing or arbitration-business than by court-work. Kcuyoa 
was never a popular or succcssfij advocate, but he made 3000*. 
a year by answering cases. Charles Abbott at no time of hii 
life could speak better than a vestrjTnan of average ability; 
but by drawing informations and indictments, by writing opinioni 
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cases, lie made the greater part of the eight thousand pounds 
ich he returned as the amount of his professional receipts in 
97. In our own time, when that popular common-law advo- 
le, Mr. Edwin James, was omnipotent with juries, his income 
rer equalled the incomes of certain chamber-practitioners 
lOse names are utterly unknown to the general body of 
Lglish society. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JUDICIAL COBBUPTION. 

TO a young student making his first researches beneath the 
suiface of English history, few facts are more painful and 
perplexing than the judicial corruption which prevailed in every 
period of our country^s growth imtil quite recent times — darken- 
ing the brightest pages of our annals, and disfiguring some of 
the greatest chieftains of our race. Trained to associate idess 
of moral elevation with the title and office of a judge, he no 
sooner peruses our most cautious and conscientious chronick'rs 
than he is shocked by a series of odious accusations preferred 
against the highest dispensers of justice. Judge after judge is 
brought on the scene, only that his turpitude may be pro- 
claimed. In short, it is matter for surprise, when no imputa- 
tion of venality blackens the memoir of a Chancellor or Chief 
Justice. Royal proclamations and parliamentary enactments, 
petitions and impeachments, grave history and pleasant satire, 
the records of courts and the jests of the vulgar, show with 
equal force, though in difiercnt styles, the universality of the 
evil. Even more impressive than the indignation of writen 
who denounce the sinners is the significant tolerance of those 
who illustrate the sin with pleasantry and wit. 

Where he narrates the fall and punishment of De Weyland, 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. Speed observes, 
'^ "While the Jews by their cruel usuries had in one way eaten 
up the people, the justiciars, like another kind of Jews, had 
ruined them with delay in their suits, and enriched themselves 
with wicked convictions.^' Of judicial corruption in the 
reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. a vivid picture is given in 
a political ballad, composed in the time of the one or the other 
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r those monarchs. Of tliis poem Mr. Wright, in his '^ Political 
ongs/' gives the following free version : — 

" How bappj the J, though talking much, who are to all men joBt, 
In whom iniqnitj excites abhorreDce and disgust ; 
A^liom gold or jewels cannot tempt their purity to stain, 
Nor grant for fisToor to the rich what poor men ask in yain. 

** But manj now pursue a path 'twas better thej should shun. 
Drawn on bj love of worldly things, and hope of honours won ; 
Money's the great inducement now, and scarcely in the land, 
Is any court it does not bind as with a nuptial band. 

" Judges there are whom gifts and favourites control. 
Content to serve the devil alone and take from him a toll ; 
If nature's law forbids the judge from selling his decree. 
How dread to those who finger bribes the punishment shall be. 

** Such judges have accomplices whom frequently they send 
To get at those who claim some land, and whisper as a friend, 
' Tis I can help you with the judge, if yon would wish to plead, 
Give me but half, I'll undertake before him you'll succeed.* 

' The clerks who sit beneath the judge are open-mouthed as he, 
As if they were half-famiHhed and gaping for a fee ; 
Of those who give no money they soon pronounce the state, 
Ilowever early they attend, they shall have long to wait. 

'* If comes some noble lady, in beauty and in pride. 
With golden horns upon her head, her suit he'll soon decide ; 
But she who has no charms, nor friends; and is for gif^s too poor. 
Her business all neglected, she's weeping shown the door. 

" But worse than all, within the court we some relators meet, 
l^lio take from either side at once, and both their clients cheat ; 
The ushers, too, to poor men say, ' You labour here in vain. 
Unless you tip us all around, you may go back again.' 

" The sheriflTs hard upon the poor who cannot pay (or rest. 
Drags them about to every town, on all assises press'd ; 
Compeird to take the oath prcscrib'd without objection made, 
For if they murmur and can't pay, upon their backs they're laid. 

** They enter any private house, or abbey that they chooae. 
Where meat and drink and all things else are given as their dues ; 
And after dinner jewels too, or this were all in vain. 
Bedels and gar^ons must receive, and all that ibnn the train. 



" And nt^it must galliuit robea bo eeat at presents to their wi>ei% 
Or rrom the manor of tho host some one his cattle drives; 
Wbilo he, poor man, is sent to giol upon some faise pret^nco, 

. And pays at last at double coat, ere he gets fceed from thence. 

" I can't bnt langh to bdc their clerks, whom once I tnew in need, 
When to obtain a bailiwick the; maj at last iincceed; 
■\Vith pride in gait and connlenance and with tlieir necks erect. 
The; lands and houaea qaickly buj and pleasaDt rents collect. 

" Grown rich, they soon the poor doHpise, and new-made law* dispUr, 
Oppress their neighbours and become the wise men of their iaj ; 
Unsparing of the least offence, when they can hate their will. 
The hapless country all around with discoiiUnt they fill." 

It is quite probable that the author of this satire, ii 
with indignation and carried away by artistic enthiuiaam, 
on the side of aeverity ; but that the picture was subatani 
truthful, with regard to the practices of certain courts, thi 
no reason to doubt. In tlic fom-teenth century judunal 
ruption was so general and flagrant, that cries came from 
quarter for the punishment of ofi^enders. The Knights H 
tallcrs' Survey, made in the year 1338, gives us revelations 
confound the indiscreet admirers of feudal manners. 1 
that source of information it appears that regular stipends 
paid to persons " tam in ciiri& domiui regis, quam justici 
clericis, oflSciariis et aliia ministris, in diversis curiis sni 
etiam aliis fanuliaribus magnatum, tam pro terria teneta 
redditibus et libertatibus Hospitalis, quam Tcmplarionui 
maxime pro tcrris Templariorum manutcnendis." Of pei 
to the amount of 440/. mentioned in the account 60/. wet 
to judges, clerks, and minor officers of courts. Robei 
Sadiugton, the Chief Baron, received 40 marks annually 
a year the Knights Hospitallers presented caps to one hi 
and forty officers of the Exchequer; and they expended 
marks per annum on gifts that were distributed in law c 
"profavore habendo, et pro plaeitis habcndis, et cxpcasii 
liamentomm." In that age, and for centuries later, it 
customary for wealthy men and great corporations to 
valuable presents to the judges and chief servants of the I 
courts; but it was always presumed that the offerings 
simple exprcssious of respect — not tribute rendered, "prof 
habendo." 
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lent on piirifj-ing the moral atmosphere of liis courts, 
ard III. raised the salaries of his judges, and imposed 
I them such oaths that none of their order eould pervert 
ce, or even eneourage venal practices, without breaking hia 
mn vow* to the king's majesty. 

rora the amounts of the royal fees or stipends paid to 
irard III.'h judges, it may be vaguely estimated how far 
f were dependent on gifts and court fees for the means of 
[ with appropriate state. John Knyvet, Chief Justice of 
I King's Bench, has 40/. and 100 marks per annum. The 
loal fee of Thomas de Inglehy, the solitary puisne judge of 
I King's Bench at that time was at first -W marks ; hut he 
mcd an additional 40/. when the "fees" were raised, and 
Bseccivcil moreover 20/. a year as a judge of assize. The 

L portinn of thp oslh presrriW for judges in ihn "Onlinuire for Jurtiwi," 
ill show ihe reader the erila which cil]ed for correcliaii, *nd 
cBect Iheir cure. "Yo ihsll Bwew," ran the injunction lo 
1 judge «u required (o vow obedience, " that well aud Uwrull; jv 
} our lord Ihe king ind lili ponple in tbe oSica of jualicc, and Ihat 
y 79 *W1 onutunl the king in hi> buaincH, and that jt ihall not eonnael 
nt la anj^iug which may turn him in damage or duberiwn b; any wajr, 
loar, and that ye shall not know the danugs or diiberiaon, wberoof y« 
e him lu be warned by yUDrwlf or by other \ and that ;a ahall do 
I execution of right to all hii subjccta. rich and poor, witbont i«gard 
|r paraoD. ami that yc take nnt by yoanetf nr by other, privily or apertly, pit 
•i of gold nor ailver, nor of any olber thing which may lam to your pruHl, 
l^it be neat or drink, and that of amatl value, ofang man that iSaU have pUa, 
M ftf/brt yow, al long a* th lume practu ihall be 10 Ka^ng, tier a/ltr 
te ! ami tiat yt ituM late no ftt <a lonji a* ye tAaO h* juttlet, 
» of any nun, frreof or tma3\, but of the Idng hiouelf; and that yo give 
to no man, great or aiuail, in any cue when lbs king la 
ij Ae. Ac Ac." The cUuw rurbldJing tho judge to receive gift* of actual 
a poailive iTcognitiun nf hU right lo"cnitoniary gifta " rendeml by 
kad BD piooeiue* hanging before him. It aboold, moreover, ba obMrved 
^naaage " ye aball tako no Eiw aa long a* ys (ball be jnstiaa, tMr rabea of 
," Um wnnl " fee" algniSes " lalary," and nut a lingte payment or graluily. 
Mlorinildeti torcceire fraroooy man a fluid atipend (by (lie acoaplanM 
li be would become the donor'a icrrnnt). or mbea (the aaanmpttm (if whidi 
P b« efnn dadaration of aernce) ; but he waa at libarly lo aooapt lbs «fininci 
' "ic were wont to nake men of bla coodilion, ai well aa tbe tana (or 
," ac they would be Ivtmcd al tho preacnt day) dns on the diScrcnl prnfiif 
Hut tbe word "fee" ii thn* naed in the ordinance may b* ■«« 
a word* " G)f tbia cause we have increaied tbe fiwa (let fees) of iba aama 
I, in neb manner aa it ought rrannably to euffice tbcm,'' by wfridl 
■wn 10 iho increue of tbe judicial aalaHca. 
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Chief of the Commou Pleas, Robert dc Thorpe, received 4W 
per annum, payable during hia temire of office, and anotho 
annual sum of AQt. payable during his life. John de Moi- 
bray, William de Wychiughani, and William de Fynchcdai, 
the other judges of Common Picas, received 40 marks each a 
official salary, and 20^. per annum for their services at asaiiw 
Mowbray's stipend was subsequently increased by 40 maA*. 
whilst Wychingham and Fyncbedcn received an additional ^W. 
per annum. To the Chief Baron and the two other Barons of 
the Exchequer annual fees of 40 marks each were paid j ttr 
Chief Baron receiving 20^. per annum as Justice of ,\ssize, imi 
one of the puisne Barons, Almaric de Shirland, getting an ad- 
ditional 40 marks for certain special aervices. The " I«nr 
Roll of 44 Edward III., 1370," also shows that certain m- 
jeauta-at-law acted aa Justices of Assize, receiving for thai 
service 20/. per annum. 

Throughout his reign Edward III, strenuously exerted him- 
self to purge his law courts of abuses, and aeenre his subjcrti 
from evils wrought by judicial dishonesty ; and though there is 
reason to think that he prosecuted his reforms, and puniahol 
offending judges with more impulsiveness than consiste.ncy- 
with petulance rather than firmness* — his action most hare 
produced many beneficial results. But it docs not seem la 
have occurred to him that the system adopted by his prcdect»- 
aors, and encouraged by the usages of his own time, was ihr 
real source of the mischief, and that so long as judges rcccivol 
the greater part of their remuneration from suitors' fees and ihf 
donations of the public, enactments and proelamationa woutil I* 
comparatively powerless to preserve the streams of justice from 
pollution. The fee-system poisoned the morality of the law eourli- 
From the highest judge to the lowest usher, every person con- 
nected with a court of justice was educated to receive small snini 
of money for trifling services, to be always looking out for paJtrj 
dues or gratuities, to midtiply occasions for demanding, ami 

* Mr. Fosa observcB : " la 1350, Will[iim de Thorpe, the Chief Ju^c« of ik 
King's Bcni^h, was cuacicted on hia Dwn cnnfesaioD at recciring bribM to lHJ 
jiuttiec ; bnl though his property was forfeited to the Crown on his condenuulB*- 
the king appenrs lo bave relented, and to huve made him eecond Baron of &• 
Exchequer in Maj, 1352, unleaa 1 urn mialalccu iti aupposing the klter la hxn InU 
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reasons for pocketing, petty coins, to invent devices for legiti- 
mate peculation. In the course of time it produced such com- 
plications of custom, right, privilegCj claim, that no one could 
say definitely how much a suitor was actually hound to pay at 
each stage of a suit. The system had an equally bad influence 
OQ the public. Trained to approach the king's judges with 
costly presents, to receive them on their visits with lavish hos- 
pitahty, to send them offerings at the opening of each year, the 
rich and the poor learnt to look on judicial decisions as things 
that were bought and sold. In many eases this impression was 
not erroneous. Judges were forbidden to accept gifts from 
actual siutors or to take payments for judgments after their 
delivery ; but on the judgment-seat they were too often in- 
fluenced by recollections of the conduct of suitors who had betn 
muniliceut before the commencement of proceedings, and most 
probably would be equally munificent six months after de- 
livery of a judgment favourable to their claims. Humorous 
anecdotes heightened the significance of patent faets. Through- 
out a. shire it would be told how this suitor won a judgment by 
a sumptuous feast ; how that suitor bought the justice's favour 
with a cask of rare wine, a horse of excellent breed, a hound of 
superior sagacity. 

In the fifteenth century the judge whose probity did not 
succumb to an excellent dinner was deemed a miracle of virtue. 
" A lady," writes Fuller of Chief Justice Markham, who was 
dismissed from his place in 1470, " would traverse a suit of law 
against the wdl of her husband, who was contented to buy his 
quiet by giving her her will therein, though otherwise persuaded 
in his judgment the cause would go against her. This lady, 
dwelling in the shire town, invited the judge to dinner, and 
(though thrifty enough herself) treated him with sumptuous 
entertainment. Dinner being done, and tlic cause being called, 
the judge gave it against her. And when, in passion, she 
vowed never to invite the judge again, ' Nay, wife,' said he, 
' vow never to invite a just judge any more.' " It may be safely 
affirmed that no English lady of our time has tried to bribe Sir 
Alexander Cockbum or Sir Frederick Pollock with a dinner a 
la Russe. 
p By his eidogy of Chief Justice Dyer, who died March 24, 
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1582^ Whetstone gives proof that in Elizabethan Engkil 
purity was the exception rather than the rule with judges.^ 

"And when lie spake he was in speeche reposde; 

His eyes did search the simple anitor's harte ; 
To put by bribes his hands were ever closde. 

His processe just, he tooke the poore man's parte. 

He raid by lawe and listened not to arte. 
These foes to trathe — ^loove, hate, and priyate gain. 
Which most corrapt, his conscience could not staine." 

There is no reason to suppose that the custom of giving lui 
receiving presents was more general or extravagant in the time 
of Elizabeth than in previous ages ; but the fullest records d 
her splendid reign give greater prominence to the usage than it 
obtained in the chronicles of any earUer period of EngliA 
history. On each New Year's Day her courtiers gave to 
costly presents — jewels, ornaments of gold or silver workman- 
ship, hundreds of oimces of silver-gilt plate, tapestry, lacei» 
satin dresses, embroidered petticoats. Not only did she acoqC 
such costly presents from men of rank and wealth, but she gra- 
ciously received the donations of tradesmen and meniak 
Francis Bacon made her majesty '^ a poor oblation of a gar- 
ment/' Charles Smith, the dustman, threw upon the pile of 
treasures " two bottes of cambric.'' The fashion thus coun- 
tenanced by the queen was followed in all ranks of society ; all 
men, fix)m high to low, receiving presents, as expressions of 
affection when they came from their equals, as declarations of 
respect when they came from their social inferiors. Each of 
her great oflScers of state drew a handsome revenue from such 
yearly offerings. But though the burdens and abuses of this 
system were excessive imder Elizabeth, they increased in enormitr 
and number during the reigns of the Stuarts. 

That the salaries of the Elizabeth judges were small in com- 
parison with the sums which they received in presents and fees 
may be seen from the following Table of stipends and allowances 
annually paid, towards the close of the sixteenth century : — 

" The Lord Cheefe Justice of England : — 

£ $, d. 

Fee, Reward, and Bobes 208 6 8 

Wyne, 2 tmines at bl, the tanne 10 

Allowance for bebg Justice of Assize 20 
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" Tbe Lon] Cheefe Jnitice of the Common Picu ; — 

£ 1. d. 

Fm, Beirani, ind Bobes HI 13 4 

Wyn*, t¥ro taams 800 

AlIoHance u Jiutioa of Auiie 20 

Fea for keeping ibe Aasue in the AugmentatioD 

Coon IS 10 8 

" Each of tlie tliree Jasticea in these two ConcU ; — 

Foe, Bewxrd, and Robes 1!S 6 8 

Allowance u JoBlice of Awn SO i> 

"Hw Lord Cheefe Baron of the Eicheqiut : — 

Fea 100 

l-JTery 13 17 8 

AJlowuiM w JnstiGe of Aiiiie !0 

■Eaoh of the three BaroDa:— 

Fee 46 IS 4 

L^raiy a peec* 12 17 4 

AllowaoM aa Joatioo of AmIm 3U 

■ to and in the earlier part of Elixabeth'a reign, tLe 
kBri& had been required to provide diet and lodging for judges 
mvelliiig 1)11 circuit, each sheriff being responsible for the proj^r 
atcrt&iiiinetit of judges within the limits of hia jimsdictiun. 
hia UTtuigement wils yery burdcDsomc upon the class from 
bicb the ihcriffs were elected, aa the official host had not only 
I ftimish suitable lo<lging and cheer for the justices thenisehcs. 
It alao to supply the wants of their attendants and senaiits, 
he (wteutaliuus and costly hospitality which law and public 
anion thus compelled or encouraged them to exercise towards 
rcuiteers of all ranks had seriously cmbarroascd a great number 
'ooiintrT gcDtlemcn ; and the queen was jailed with cntrP4itics 
r a r^-form that should free a sheriff of small estate from the 
soeaaitT of either niiuiug himself, or incurring a reputation for 
mgincM. In cousequeace of these urgent rcpreseutations, an 
der of council, beariug date February 21, 1574, decided " the 
■tiers shall have of her majesty several sums of money out of 
rr coffers for their daily diet." Hence rose the usage of 
circuit allowances." The sheriffs, however, were still bound 
attend upon the judges, and make suitable provision for the 
fc-ponduci of the legal fuuctionaries from assize town to assize 
iwn ; — the sheriff of each county being required to furuish a 
xly-guord for the protection of the sovereign's representatives. 
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This responsibility lasted till the other day, when an inuovat 
(of which Mr. Arcedeckne, of Glevering Hall, Suffolk, was the 
most notorious, if not the first champion), substituted guards of 
policemen, paid by county-rates, for bands of javehn-men 
equipped and rewarded by the sheriHs. In some counties the 
javcliu-men — remote descendants of the mail-clad knights 
stalwart men-at-arms who formerly mustered at the gummcm 
of sheriffs — still do duty with long wands and fresh rosetta 
but they are fast giving way to the wieldera of short stares. 

Amongst the bad conBequences of the system of gratuitin 
waa the colour which it gave to idle rumours and malidotu 
slander against the purity of upright judges, Whenerer i 
Chancellor'a political adversaries wished to blacken his fair name, 
they whispered stories of occasions when he had obeyed comipt 
iufluences, and forthwith from the multitude of disappoiuted 
suitors would arise persons who, inspired by resentment or br 
sincere belief in the unfairness of bis decisions, would offer 
themselves as witnesses against him. It could always be proved 
that he had received gifts from persons who, at some time of 
otlier, had been suitors in his court; it would he safely sug- 
gested that these presents had produced an effect on his ded- 
sious ; where an offering had been made before the commence 
ment of a suit, people were ready to suspect that the donor had 
given a hint as to the nature of the coming process ; where a 
considerable period had elapsed between the end of the suit and 
the date of the gift, people were equally ready to suspect tlial 
the payment for work done was prudently deferred at the 
judge's request, in order that public deconuu might not be in- 
sulted. Men dishonest enough to present needlessly handsome 
gifts to a Lord Keeper on New Year's Day, in the hope of 
winning his favour, naturally thought that corresponding 
baseness induced him to accept them. No sooner, thercfbrr, 
had he been tlirust from office, than voices cried alond for hi) 
punishment. 

When Sir Thomas More fell, charges of bribery were p^ 
ferred against him before the Privy Coimcil. A disappointed 
suitor, named Parnell, declared that the Chancellor had been 
bribed with a gift-cup to decide in favoiu" of his (Pamell's) 
adversary. Mbtress Vaugban, the successful suitor's wife, bad 



tnvcn Sir Thomas tlie cup with her own bauds. Tlie fallen 
fhaiicellor admitttug that "he had reot-ived the cup as a New 
Vi-ar's Gift, Lord Wiltshire cried with unseemly esultatiou, 
" Lo ! did I not tell you, my lords, that you would find this 
matter true ?" It seemed that More had pleaded giidty, for lus 
oath did not permit him to receive a New Year's Gift from an 
artnal suitor. " But, my lord*," continued the accused man, 
with one of his characteristic smiles, " hear the other part of 
my talc, •U'ttr having drunk to Ler of wine, with which my 
builer had filled the cup, and when she had pledged me, I re- 
ftontl it to her, and would listen to no refusal." It is possible 
tiiat Mistress Vaughan did not act with corrupt intention, but 
merely in ignorance of the rule which forbade the Chancellor 
I.I accept her present. As much cannot be said in behalf of 
Mrs. Crokcr, who, being opposed in a suit to Lord Arundel, 
•ought to win Sir Thomas Morc's favour by presenting him 
with n pair of gloves containing forty angels. With a eoiirtcoua 
uuUe he accepted the gloves, but constrained her to take buck 
the gold, 'flic gentleness of this rebuff is charming ; but the 
•tory doea not tell mure in favour of Sir Thomas than to the 
disgracv of the lady and the moral tone of the society in which 
•be lived. 

Readers should bear in mind the part which Now Year's 
Gift* and other customary gratuities played in the trumpety 
cbargca agiunst Lord Bacon. Adopting the old method of 
eatumny, the conspirators against his fair fame represented that 
the gifU made to him, in aceordanec with ancient usage, were 
bribea. For instance, Reynell's ring, presented on New Year's 
Dav, WB> so cuustrued by the accusers ; and in his comment 
npoQ the charge, Bacon, who had inadvertently accepted the 
gift doling the progress of a suit, observes, " This ring was 
received certainly pendente Hie, and though it were at New 
Year's tide, yet it was too great a value for a New Year's Gift, 
though, as I take it, nothing near the value mentionnl in the 
article." So also Trevor's gift was a New Year's present, of 
which Bacon says, " I confess and declare that 1 rtix^ved at 
New Year's tide an hundred pounds from Sir John Trevor, and 
bccanae it came aa a New Year's Gift, I neglected to inquire 
whether the csose was ended or depending ; but since I find 
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that though the cause was then dismissed to a trial at law^ yet 
the equity is reserved^ so as it was in that kind pendente Ute" 
Bacon knew that this explanation would be read by men 
familiar with the history of New Year's Gifts, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the ancient usage ; and it is needless to say that 
no man of honour thought the less highly of Bacon at the 
time, because his pure and guiltless acceptance of customary 
presents was by ingenious and imscrupulous adversaries made 
to assume an appearance of corrupt compliance. 

How far the Chancellors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries depended upon customary gratuities for their revenues 
may be seen from facts which show the degree of state which 
they were required to maintain, and the inadequacy of the 
ancient fees for the maintenance of that pomp. When Elizabeth 
pressed Hatton for payment of the sums which he owed her, 
the Chancellor lamented his inability to liquidate her just 
claims, and urged in excuse that the ancient fees were very 
inadequate to the expenses of the Chancellor's office. But 
though Elizabethan Chancellors could not live upon their ancient 
fees, they kept up palaces in town and country, fed regiments 
of lackeys, and surpassed the ancient nobility in the grandeur 
of their equipages. Egerton — the needy and illegitimate son of 
a rural knight, a lawyer who fought up from the ranks — ^not 
only sustained the costly dignities of office, but left to his 
descendants a landed estate worth 8000/. per annum. Bacon's 
successor in the ^^ marble chair," Lord Keeper Williams, assured 
Buckingham that in Egerton's time the Chancellor's lawful 
income was less than three thousand per annum. " The 
lawful revenue of the office stands thus," wrote Williams, 
speaking from his intimate knowledge of Ellesmere's affairs, 
" or not much above it at any time : — In fines certain, 1300/. 
per annum, or thereabouts ; in fines casual, 1250/. or there- 
abouts ; in greater writs, 140/. ; for impost of wine, 100/. — ^in 
all, 2790/.; and these are all the true means of that great 
oflSce.^^* It is probable that Williams imder-stated the re- 

* On Williams's report Lord Campbell makes the following ii^judicions obflem- 
tions in the last edition of his " LiTCS of the Chancellors :" — " This must be a mo«t 
extravagant understatement of the profits of the ofiBce. I saj nothing of bribes and 
presents, said in Lord Bacon's four years to have amounted to 100,000/. ; bat tbe 
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enue, but it is certain that the income, apart from gratuitiea, 
ras insufficient. 

The Chancellor was not more dependent on customary gra- 
tiities than the chiefr of the three Common Law courts. At 
Westminster and on circuit, whenever he was required to dis- 
barge his official functions, the EngUsh judge extended his 
and for the contributions of the well-disposed. No one 
bought of blaming judges for their readiness to take customary 
encYolences. To take gifts was a usage of the profession, and 
lad its parallel in the customs of every calling and rank of life. 
lie clergy took dues in like manner : from the earliest days of 
mdal life the territorial lords had supplied their wants in the 
une way ; amongst merchants and yeomen, petty traders and 
ervants, the system existed in full force. These presents 
rere made without any secrecy. The aldermen of borough 
owns openly voted presents to the judges ; and the judges re- 
eiTcd their offerings — not as benefactions, but as legitimate 
erquisitcs. In 1620 — just a year before Lord Bacon's fall — 
he municipal council of Lyme-Regii left it to the ^* mayor's 
iscretion'' to decide '^ what gratuity he will give to the Lord 
Thief Baron and his men'' at the next assizes. The system, it 
I needless to say, had disastrous results. Empowering the 
faicf judge of every court to receive presents not only from the 
lablic, but from subordinate judges, inferior officers, and the 
ar ; and moreover empowering each place-holder to take gra- 
uities from persons officially or by profession concerned in the 
msineas of the courts, it produced a complicated machinery for 



iguUr legitimate Ices tnd perqniritefl eiubled tlie I/>rd Ciaattlkir to mAiatAin 
) princel J ettAblishmeiity tnd vith ontDmMi pm'leiice to smaM a gnat fortaoe. la 
MS. treatise oo tbe Coart of Chancerj bj Sir Robert (UAUm^ wbicb I have Men, it 
laaid: 'TheLofdCkaiioellorbatbforbiaallowaoc8,aDdof tbe Maet^n of Clianoerj, 
iSt 15«^ and SOOL for his attendance in tbe Star Cbamber, 20(>(. inr wine, M. for 
is, and 6iL J^arlj for tbe casoal fines, oommumibmM oMmii, 300(. Item, 21 (Ati^trj 
Hent, and tbe fines of all extents.* But tbis beggarij accoont cannot be at all 
Ued on." Lord Campbell addnres no prrMf tbat, apart from the donations desiicB*ted 
bribes and presents,** tbe Lord Chancellor could maintain a princelj establishment 
d amass wealth from bis " legitimate fees and perv|aisites." He was signallj in 
ror in supposing tbat racb was tbe case. The New Year's Gifrs snd cnstomarj 
l^ringi were neither bribes nor ezactioos, but " legitimate perqmsites** of oiBoe, 
ithont which the Lord Chancellor wooM bate been fer poorer than the Attonej 
feneral, who need to make from (0001 to 70001 per aannm. 
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extortion. By presents the chief justices bought their [J 
from the erown or a royal favourite ; by presents the pt 
justices, registers, counsel bought place or favour from tl 
chief; by presents the attorneys, sub-regiatcrs, ami 
public sought to gain their ends with the humbler placc-holdaii 
The meanest ushers of Westminster Hall took coins from nig^ 
scriveners. Hence every place was actually bought and sol: 
the sum being in most cases very high. Sir James Ley ofiiw 
the Duke of Buckingham 10,000/. for the Attomc/s plicB 
At the same period the Solicitor General's office was 
4000/. Under Charles I. matters grew still worse than theyki 
been under his father. When Sir Charles Ccesar consulted Ln 
about the worth of the vacant Mastership of the Rolls, their 
bishop frankly said, " that as things then stood, the place wi 
not likely to go without more money than he thought any w 
man woidd give for it." Disregarding this intimation, Sir Ch* 
paid the king 15,000/. for the place, and added a Itran of 20W 
Sir Thomas Richardson, at the opening of the reign, jW 
17,000/. for the Chiefship of the Common Pleas. If judgi 
needed gifts before the days when vacant seats were puinpH 
auction, of course they stood all the more in need of tin 
when they bought their promotions with such large snnis. 
is not wonderful that the wearers of ermine repaid themfclfl 
by venal practices. The sale of judicial offices was natiinill 
followed by the sale of judicial decisions. The judges \sx^ 
submitted to the extortions of the king, the puhbe had W * 
dure the extortions of the judge. Corruption on the brnci 
produced corruption at the bar. Counsel bought the atteniwl 
and compliance of " the court," and in some cases sold tbpu * 
fluence with shameless rascality. They would take fees to sp™ 
irom one side in a cause, and fees to be silent from the ot* 
side — scUing their own clients as coolly as judges solii u 
suitors of their courts. Sympathizing with the public, M 
Btung by personal esperienec of legal dishonesty, the clrtfi 
sometimes denounced from the pulpit the extortions of corn? 
judges and unprincipled barristers. The assize sermon* ^ 
Charles I.'s reign were frequently seasoned with such aDin" 
versions. At Thetford Assizes, March, 1630, the I^v. '^'' 
Ramsay, in the assize-sermon, spoke indignantly of judgrt'" 
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'fiiToured causes/' and of '^ counsellors who took fees to be 
Oent/' In the summer of 1631^ at the Bury Assizes, ** one Mr. 
loott made a sore sermon in discovery of corruption in judges 
nd others/' At Norwich, the same authority, viz., '^ Sir John 
looses Diary/' informs us — '' Mr. Greene was more plaine, in- 
omuch that Judge Harvey, in his charge, broke out thus : ' It 
by the sermon that we are corrupt, but we know that we 
use conscience in our places as well as the best clergieman 
If all/" 

In his ** Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale/' Bishop Bur- 
Bet tells a good story of the Chief's conduct with regard to 
% customary gift. ^* It is also a custom," says the biographer, 
^ibr the Marshall of the King's Bench to present the judges 
ii that court with a piece of plate for a New Year's Gift, that 
i» the Chief Justice being larger than the rest. This he in- 
teadcd to have refused, but the other judges told him it be- 
bngcd to his office, and the refusing it would be a prejudice to 
lis successors, so he was persuaded to take it, but hq sent word 
o the marshall, that instead of plate he should bring him the 
&lue of it in money, and when he received it, he immediately 
ent it to the prisons for the relief and discharge of the poor 
here." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
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GIFTS AND SALES. 



BY degrees the public ceased to make presents to the frii* 
cipal judges of the kingdom ; but long after the CIianodb{ 
and the three Chiefs had taken the last offerings of genoill 
society, they continued to receive yearly presents from the «!■ 
ordinate judges, placemen, and barristers of their respectan 
courts. Lord Cowper deserves honour for being the holder* 
the seals who, by refusing to pocket these customary donatki^ 
put an end to a very objectionable system, so far as the Comt 
of Chancery was concerned. 

On being made Lord Keeper, he resolved to depart few 
the custom of his predecessors for many generations, who oi 
the first day of each new year had invariably entertained it 
breakfast the persons from whom tribute was looked for. Verj 
droll were these receptions in the old time. The repast at m 
end, the guests forthwith disburdened themselves of their goH 
— the payers approaching the holder of the seals in order i 
rank, and laying on his table purses of money, which the nobk 
payee accepted with his own hands. Sometimes his lordslup 
was embarrassed by a ceremony that required him to pick pW 
from the fingers of men, several of whom he knew to be to 
indigent circumstances. In Charles II.'s time it was observed 
that the silver-tongued Lord Nottingham on such occasioM 
always endeavoured to hide his confusion imder a succession of 
nervous smiles and exclamations — "Oh, Tyrant Cuthtom!— 
Oh, Tyrant Cuthtom V For the silver-tongued Heneage Finck 
suffered under a defect which, although it never mars the ut- 
terance of our present Chancellor, was imputed to Lord West- 
bury by the retailers of gossip, who, during the nobe of the 
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uunila' scandal* were pleased to eall official peculation — 
*t(helmeiU. 

[t is noteworthy that in relinquishing the benefit of these 
ctious, the Lord Keeper feared unfriendly criticism much 
re than he anticipated public conunciidatiun. In his diary, 
Icr date December 30, Cowper wrote : — " 1 acquainted my 
ful Treasurer with my design to refuse New Year's Gifts, if 
Itad no objcetiun against it, as spoiling, in some measure, a 
ee of wliich be bad the couferriug. He answered it was not 
«ct4xl of me, but that 1 might do as my predecessors bad 
XX ; but if I refused, he thought nobody could blame me for 
Anxious about the consequences of his innovation, the new 
rd Keeper gave notice that on January 1, 1705-6, he would 
eirc no gifts ; but uotnithstauding this proclometion, several 
cen of Chancery and counsellors came to his house with 
Mtc, aud were refused admittance. "New Year's Gifts 
ned back," he wrote in his diary at the close of tbe eventful 
r, " and pray God it doth me more credit aud good tliau 
Ft, by makiug secret enemies in face Romuti." His fears 
Fc in a sbght degree fulOlled. Tbe Chiefe of tbe three 
mmon Law Courts were greatly displeased with an innova- 
ti which they had no wish to adopt; aud their warm cx- 
Hioni of di&satbfoction induced the Lord Keeper to cover 

dLsintcrt^tcdncss with a harmless fiction. To pacify the 
li^ant Cliiefii and the many persons who sympathised with 
m, be pretended that though be had declined inteutioiially 
I pfta of the Chancery baniatcra, he had not designed to 
n»sc tbe same self-denial with rcganl to the gifls of Chancery 
oen. To give this colour to his conduct, he wrote his father 

following note, which is not less interesting as an illustra- 
1 of poat manners, than as a proof of the Lord Keeper's 
XHnfi»t:t — 



ll is wwSHtm (o r«mini] Ifae nader tbkl the pwliuiuinUrj iujiitrj, o 
t tb* affid*! mucooducl rif Ur. L«ni>rd EllI^un<l^ hul ■ lerminatian >t Iba 
» liaw ntUbctor; to Lord Weftbory uid gnlifjiog to lU who carad far Um 
■ Mltiia at \aM lonbhip'i honoDrable oame. 

U (bonld b« obMmd liist ttmtij pcnotu an- of opiiuon that tba Lotd %mfa\ 
r to his blbn- wm not an vKitm, tnit a iriinj>lp maumxat of TwH. To tkn vho 
lUa via*, Ua krdabip'a poaition aeemi alike ridicolona and wpaelabla — 
Mtdk bNasM hi actoally taUnded U> fuibcai fnin taking Iha bamalen' 
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"Jsn.2, ni)5[4 

"HoNODKD Sir, — Your saying yesterdayl wasy* taikotcoHM-W" 
hoiues, and on recollection apprehending you to be in a "~ 

H to some particulars, and therefore fearing you should benecet- 
sit&tcd by others to speak of that subject, I send you this to pre- 
vent mistake ; y' rather, because what you say will be reasomlill 
thou{i;ht of authority as to my coucerus. The true fact ia tlos.1 
1 had alwaies resolved to refuse the Counc. N. Y. Gifts, as flat 
which uo court or judge in England or elseirhere received; bJ 
therefore y* day before sent word to all y* counc, I couU 
ttuuk Ukcly to come to forbid it; but I sent to none of ;*' 
offii'vn, intending to make the same distinction as the otbeii 
chi4:6t do : I had accordingly prepared a cold breakfast for ^ 
rwv\itiiiu of the officers as usual, but finiling several counc, 
«,iuue who I hud not thought of, and that they would come 
itu^'k ouc OH another, 1 could not be at home to some and not 
to otWrs, and therefore to prevent disputing w* y^ counc. 1 
dvuy^^l to all ; but I never forbid y' other officers, otherwise 
\ would have this distinction made, y' rather because I find, by 
Witty abrowl, v' to carry it so far, doth not please others besidM 
ji* (."hiofi*, who probably submit to the same practice. Be pleased 
tu Itft u»y mo. st^ this, fro 

" y most dutifiiU 

"and affectionat Sonne, 

"Wm. Cowpek. 

liM^ (^>wpev'» IKary contains the following notice of tbii 
vwuwvuw; — "January 17, This month used to be ushered 
lu with Ntj* Year's Oife trom the lawyers, which used to come 
Ui MVkVt 3tXW. to the Chauc^Uor. The original of this 
wwt l^vut ^rvMrutH of wiue aud provisions, which naed to be 
■HHil k> the Chancellor by the people who practised in his court; 
but 111 (uvivwi of liuie a covetous Chancellor insinuated to them 
thai tjold would be luore acceptable: so it was changed into 
KuM, aud ivutiuucU so till the tirst time my lord had the acal) 

QIVWUI < ililivuluW UhMUMt, thruu^h clumsr and iaoJeqn&te uTsn^><tTie!ita, he mutd 
tlUf VlluH' lUHt uul low pcvubuB gifts which ba did iioC mean to Jeciioe. Anjhov, lU 
lIlidM wluiU ihat urvdit is (iuo to him Ibr pertuttng in a L-hsuge — wnmghl 
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~ ererybody having blamed it that ever had the seals, but 
e forbidding it. Tbc Earl of Nottingham,* when Chaucellor, 
D them standing by a table, and at the same time 
[ the money to lay it upon the table, he used to ciy out. 
On Tyrant Cuthtom ' (for he lisped).— My lord forbid the 
**rijigiiig them." It has been matter of discussion whether, in 
_ the first instance, the Lord Keeper intended to reject the 
Kcers' bounties as well as the barristers' gifts, or wliether his 
ter to Sir WiUiam Cowper truthfully stated his purpose ; but 
t is certain that he, on no subsequent New Year's Day, ac- 
1 tribute from the Chancery placemen. He persisted that 
! could not take donations " even from the officers, after 
tring once refused them, though unintentionally." Cowpcr's 
(Dttduct in this matter was celebrated by Ambrose Philips in 
e lines — 

" He the rotie of jnstice wore, 
Eullied not as heretofore, 
When the magistrate was Bought 
Wilh 'Yearly Gifia.' Of what arail 
Are guillj boards? for life is frail. 
And WD are judged where favour is not bought." 

f Txjrd Cort'per's fine carelessness for pecuniary gains, Colley 
bibber has preserved another instance. When Steele's patent 
inting him Governor of the Theatre Royal passed under 
Great Seal, Cowper declined his legal fee, in courteous 
X)gnition of the author's merit. 

The common law chiefs were slow to follow in the Lord 

eeper's steps, and many years passed before the reform, 

. in Chancery by accident or design, or by a lucky 

jombination of both, was adopted in the other great courts. In 

9 memoir of Lord Cowper, Campbell observes : " Hia example 



■ Although Lord Nottingham coioDutted many grave faults, and waa endowed 
ll macy dangerons qualities, imaioderale Idto of money was not in the number of 
■ failinga. The posseseiou of great wealth rendered disinleraatjidnesB in pecuniary 
ly virtae in his case ; but it ia only just to admit that during hia tenure 
■'the seals he was not a grusping niaii. Of bis own jree will, be relinquished the 
a of 40002. per aniiuiD made to him for the coat of official bospilsUtiea ; he 
mug Inim tbe king a grant of land ; and on taking ofbce be did nut bargain 
K retiring pension. 
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with respect to New Year's Gifts* was not speedily feDodj 
and it is said that till very recently the Chief Justice i 
Common Pleas invited the officers of his court to a dims 
the beginning of the jear^ when each of them deposited 
his plate a present in the shape of a Bank of England 
instead of a gift of oxen roaring at his levee, as in 
times/^ There is no need to remind the reader in tUs 
of the many veracious and the many apocryphal stories eip 



* Notwithstanding liis forbearance in respect of New Tear's Gifti, 
Cowper enjoyed a large official income. The " Private Diary of Wilfian, fsM 
Cowper, Lord Chancellor of England,** published in 1833, comtains the Ml 
entries : — 

"Anno 1705. 

" Oct. 11th.— I met by appointment L* T' at L* Hallifax's at 11 mora^«taI 
agreed to accept the Great Seal (a matter long before proposed to me) on ooiiis 
I had the same money for equipage, and salary of 40002. per annum, um^f^ 
cesser had, and a promise of a peerage next promotion ; which he agreed l^* 
said would have done the last at same time if it had ever been done. 



" Sat. 1705. 



Equip, mony 
4yr. . . . 



" 1706. 



" 1707. 



£ B. 
1900 
2532 19 
5689 14 
1683 19 
1673 6 

150 
1781 14 
2210 4 
2049 10 

1310 2 
882 10 

1311 
1932 10 



£ 9. i 



.122 13 6 



7499 4 7 



" 1708. 
" 1709. 



And 



" 1714. Restor'd, &c., \ a year 



" 1715. 
" 1716. 
" 1717. 



7485 13 2 



7061 12 2 
6245 16 11 
3408 13 9 

9654 10 8 
6006 2 3 
4104 1 9 


6 
1 



10,110 4 
8438 1 
8853 12 



4047 2 10) 

209 16 

1350 

10 



5616 18 10 
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ling the basket* justice of Fieldiug's time, — stories showing 
t in law courts of the lowest sort applicants for justice were 
ixstomed to fee the judges with victuals and drink until a 
iparatively recent date. 

Lucky would it have been for the 6rst Earl of Macclesfield 
the custom of selling places in Chancery had beeu put aa 
I to for ever by the Lord Keeper who abolished the cus- 
t of New Year's Gifts ; but the judge who at the sacrifice 
one-fourth of his official iucome swept away the perni- 
na usage which had from time immemorial marked the 
mtng of each year, saw no reason why he should purge 
uiccrry of auother scarcely less objeetiouahle practice, 
Uowiug the steps of their predecessors, the Chancellors 
•per, Hari^urt, and Macclesfield sold subordinate offices in 
ix court ; but whereas all previous Chancellors had hceu held 
Jnclcm for so doing, Lord Macclesfield was punished with 
icimi degradation, fine, imprisonment, and obloquy. 
By birth as humhlef as any layman who before or since 

time has held the seals, Thomas Parker raised himself to 
t woolsack by great talents and honourable industry. As 

advcK-atc he won the respect of society and bis profession ; 

a judge he ranks with the first cipositors of English law, 
though fur imputed corruption he was hurled with ignominy 
'to his high place, no one has ventured to charge him with 
Qality on the bench. That he was a spotless character, or 
M his career was marked by grandeur of purpose, it would be 
Biiidt to establish; but few Euglishmcn could at the pn^ent 
uc ho fouud to deny that lie was in the maiil an upright 
^, who was not wittingly neglectful of his duty to titc 
Qutry which had loaded him with wealth and honours. 



* Of Umrjr Pislding, the pnaent wriWr obterrai :— " He bad lo Brbitnti Tor the 
*, lo ■4JiiJit'>te on the iqaaLblci of the luweit refuM of [Ue Wndaiiiiilpr joipi- 
■M, and t« pTDtoct the oppnutd — • work vbicb mcb a mun coulJ noi canlsMlf 
^B. One of bii pnd*c«Man madfl ItHKU. p«r ■unum in tbr place ; bat FleUini;, 
> »obI4 acTcr receira a P^na; not [egatly duo lo biiu from ibe puor wretuh** wbu 
■ •* afciBcn and aeeiued befure bim, oeicr achieired bD bcoma bc/Owl a ban 
^"—SinAiWiiSimXi^t.fTvmEtUahtlkUi V\Horia.-n\.\. t09. 
TbacaMaoTJuhnSoott, rbilipYorio, and Edward Siigdcn ar« b«fora tb« niad 
^ pniBDl writer, «ben be pent Ihi^ icDtenco to wbjcb ibii note refen. Tbt> 
^ (xtnutkniof ibc Eugtiib Uir will be cuaiJered ui a lalvrirbaptcroriluiiiuii- 
VOL. 1. X 
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Amongst the many persons ruined bj the bursting of tbe 
South Sea Bubble were certain Masters of Chancery, who bi 
thrown away on that wild speculation large sums of which tkf 
were the official guardians. Lord Macclesfield was one of the 
victims on whom the nation wreaked its wrath at a crisis whet 
universal folly had produced universal disaster. To punish tbe 
masters for their delinquencies was not enough ; greater saai- 
fices than a few comparatively obscure placemen were demanded 
by the suitors and wards whose money had been squandered br 
the fraudulent trustees. The Lord Chancellor should be made 
responsible for the Chancery defalcations. That was the viB 
of the country. No one pretended that Lord Macclesfield bad 
originated the practice which permitted Masters in Chanceiyto 
speculate with funds placed under their care; attorneys and 
merchants were well aware that in the days of Harcouit, 
Cowper, Wright, and Somers, it had been usual for masters to 
pocket interest accruing from suitors^ money;* notorious abo 
was it that, though the Chancellor was theoretically the trustee 
of the money confided to his court, the masters were its actual 
custodians. Had the Chancellor known that the masters were 



* With regard to the ancient custom of selling masterships, and also with regani 
to the privileges of Masters in Chancery in past times, Mr. Foss observes: — ''Bjthe 
evidence produced on Lord Macclesfield's trial, it appears that Lord Harcourt receiwd 
250?. for the appointment of Clerk of tho Custodies ; and that two of the Masters in 
Chancery gave him, one 700?. and the other 800/. for their places ; and that from • 
third, Lord Cowper, although he had abolished the equally pemicions custom of Nev 
Year's Gifts, received a similar sum. These three masters were the only surriviog 
ones who could give direct evidence ; and indirect evidence of the prices given by 
their predecessors was not allowed, though no denial of the previous long- established 
practice was attempted. The office of Master in Chancery was extremely profitable, 
not only from the fees to which the holder of it was entitled, but from the intereic 
he made by the speculative use of the suitors' money, placed under the orders of the 
court in his hands ; the practice being for each master in turn to attend the cosrt, 
and to have the funds involved in the causes in dispute on the days of his attendaoce 
intrusted to his care. These sums in the progress of time largely increased, so thit 
each master became the banker of the court to an immense amount, no less tbao 
120,000?. being delivered up at the death of one of them to his successor. The profitf 
of the place, therefore, being proportionably large, the price demanded for it wii 
naturally enhanced, and there is proof that one retiring master would not accept lest 
for it than 6000?., besides the present of 1500 guineas which the purchaser had to 
offer to the Chancellor for his admission ; and that when a master died. Lord Chaa- 
cellor Macclesfield received 5000 guineas for the new appointment." — Judges ^ 
Ihigland, viii. pp. 2, 3. 



'king in dangerous iuvestmcnts to the jirobablc loss of the 
t, duty would have rcquin-d liim to examine their accounts 
; all trust-moupys Ix-yond their reach ; but until the 
lie Lurd Macclesfield knew neither the actual worth- 
s of the South Sea Stock, nor the embarrassed circum- 
\ace» of the defaulting maatcre, nor the peril of the persons 
committed to his eare. The system which permitted the 
■Hasten to speculate with money not their own was execrable, 
bat tlie Iiord Chtmcellor was not the parent of that system. 

Infuriated by the national calamity, in whieh they were them- 

■ielves (frent suiTercrs, the Commons impeached the Chancellor, 

ir:ring him with high crimes and misdemeanours, of which 

peers unanimously declared him guilty. In this famous 

il the great fact established against his lordship was that he 

luul sulii niiisterships to the defaulters. It appeared that he had 

nut only sold the places, but had stood out for very high 

pricrs ; the inference being, that in consideration of these large 

nuns he had left the purcliasera without the supervision usually 

csrmaed by Cliaiieellora over such officers, and had connivi-d 

At the practices which had l)ccn followed by ruinous reaidts. To 

- it wiw n-plicd, that if the Chancellor had sold the places at 

_'nr prices than his predecessors, he had done »o because the 

, 1 i -* hail Ijecome much more valuable ; that at the wor^t he 

liiiil bnt sold them to the highest bidder, after the example of 

his pm*urM)rs; that the inference was nut supported by any 

direct testimony. , 

VciT Immoruiis was some of the evidence by which the sale 
of the mastershijHt was jiroved. Master Elde deposed that he 
bouf^ht his office for GOOO guinea.f, the bargain being finally 
■ettlvd and fulfilled after a personal inteniew with the accused 
tml. Master Thurston, another purcha^r at the high rate of 
5000 guineas, paid his money to Lady Macclesfield.* It mnst 

• Tho rowln- ibonU glance >t tbe eTideoc* of Uulvra Elda ud T^anUa. 
M^Msr Elili drpowd : — " Uii Inrdship uid ' be had no muinar of olijaodoa lo IM ; 
he k>d kaawn me a eoneiderablo lime, and he belieted I ■honld make ■ good officer,' 
He Janrril mn ' to contidf r of il, and lo come to him ogaia.' I rams mgua m a di; 
m two, imd lold him I had coaaidered of it, and if hia lordihip would admit me, 1 
■nU make bin a pnaenl of 40001. or 60001. ; I cuinol laj which of th> two, but 
I briicre il va« 5000(. M7 lord uid, ' Tbee and L' or ' jou and I' {m; lonl waa 
pliMed 1« tnat me aa a frieiid) mnat act make bar^uof.' Os aald ' if I waa deurtai 

1?, 
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be owned that these soms v«re reiy large, bat their magnitnde 
don not fix finndoletit porpooe Qpoa the Cbant^llor. That k 
betiered hinuelf fairij- entitled to a moderate present on ap- 
pointing to a mastership is certain ; that he regarded SOOO/. as 
the gratoity vhich he might accept, vithoat blnahing at ita 
pablicatton, may be inferred from the restitation of 3250/. wbich 

ts bare the offier, Ke >adU tnat >ilfc nw in a difbent maimer than he would aith 
may ■■• fivn^.' I ^ota to Mr. Cotti^gihaa, naetiDg bim in Westmiastei HnS, md 
tail hn 'I had kea at mj loid'a, aad mj lori wai {Jeaied to ip^ak nc? Undl; to 
mt, ami I had iitufaMd b> gira Uu 30001.' Mr. Cottiojliam snewered, ' Gnjueu 
M« baafaacr' I innnedUtd; wmt to mj Wi*!, beiiig iriliiag to gel iota mj «Sm 
aanaaalmald. I £d cairj with bb fiOOO Knbww in gold ai»] banknntes. Ihd 
ibe monej ia bj cbanbn^ iMt did aot kamr bov to cwiTer it — it wai ■ grrM 
bnrtlwn aad ird^rl — Inl racolkctiag I had a backet in m} cbatnbers, 1 pat the 
gooea* into the ba^M, ud the oMea with tbam. I weat in ■ uhair, and took tbs 
backet with ne in m; cbair. ^dien I came to mj lord i boose, 1 saw Hr. Collingkiiii 
lb«i«, and gan bim the basket, and desired Mm to cany it up to laj lord. I nw 
him ga tfatain wHb the basket, and when he came down be intimated to mc ibit 
be bad delJTVTtd it. When I wic admitted, mj lord inrilcd me to diooer and aoaie 
of 017 ftieodi with me, and be wu pleased to treat me and lome memben ot the 
Bonae of Commoiu in a verj bandume maniier. 1 was ailer dinner sworn in befim 
tb«D. Rome montba after, I ipiAe to mj lord's gentleman, and desired him, if ^ 
•aw such a baiket, that be would give it me back. He did so, bat no monej wu 
returned with iL" 'Sot less amusing ia Master Thnrston'a accoonl of bis inteicoDne 
whh Lad; MaccleiGeld : — "Since I coold not have leadf acccaa to so great a jenaa 
as his Inrdsbip, I went to Eenungton one inamiDg to wait upon the Connlen of 
HaccletGeld, and upon sending op m.j name and that I desired to apeak with her. in 
a abort ^ms I had ihe honoar of seeing her, and acquainted her that I was the penos 
that m? lord hod promised the office to, and I desired her to intercede with mj [ord 
that 1 might be speedily awora in. Her ladjahip nid. ' She never did meddle « 
aSain of a pnblic nature.' t used Beiersl arguments with her, as that ' the thin; 
wa« now beforE the public and in print, and it would be a great disappuintmeiil to 
me, and might affect mj chamclcr, if mj lord did not think fit to admit me,' mi I 
acquainted her ladjship that ' 1 did not eipect or desire to come in without the dm 
present that is alwaja esteemed the perquinile of (be Great Seal.' Her ladyship wu 
prciaited upon to promise ' she would write a. letter and acquaint m; Lord ChaoceDw 
with it.' Before 1 went awaj fr»m the room where I hod the bonoor to be with n; 
lady, I did leave npon the tal-le bank-ooles to the value of 5250(," Q. "HowiTOt 
thej directed ?" A. " I directed tbero to the Conntees of MsccksEeld.'' Q. "He* 
soon after were you admitted ?'' A. " Within two or three days at the rartheil I ■>■ 
Admitted and sworn in." The witness then goes on to elate that .... He adM 
bowcTer, " tbat some months after, and shorlly before the conipliiints againit lit 
IjOtd Chancellor brake out. Lady Mttcclesfield sent for him, and relumed bim SSiCi 
Baying ' she did not know he had left so large a present — (hat it was too Isige * 
presunt — that she was afraid my Lord Chaucellor would come to the kiiowlirdgt <* 
ii — that the largest part must be taken hack, and that she would appropriate ' 



he made to one of the purchasers for 5250/. at a time when he 
anticipated an inquiry into his conduct j that he felt himself 
acting indiacreetly if not wrongfully in pressing for such large 
sums is testified by the caution with which he conferred with 
the purchasers, and the secrecy with which he accepted their 
money. But it is not credible that he, a wealthy man, enjoy- 
ing the cordial confidence of his sovereign, and holding the 
highest office of his profession, would for ten times the sums 
thus paid hira have jeopardized hia position and name by volun- 
tarily becoming an accomplice in transactions which, in his 
opinion, offered the slightest chance of the loss that eventually 
fell upon the Chancery suitors. Gradually there had sprung 
up in Chancery a lax system of dealing with suitors' funds ; by 
this reprehensible system the masters were well known to make 
large profits ; while the South Sea madness was at its height 
the opportunities which masters enjoyed for making money 
were of great and unprecedented value ; knowing this, the Lord 
Chancellor could not resist the temptation to heighten the price 
of the vacant posts ; yielding to the temptation, he uncon- 
sciously contributed to the ruin of helpless persona whom he 
was bound to protect. This is the worst construction that can 
be piit on Lord Macclesfield's conduct. That he deliberately 
and with full knowledge imperilled the interests of those un- 
fortunate persona is not to be believed. 

Hia defence before the peers admitted the sales of the places, 
but maintained that the transactions were legitimate.* 

* " Onr own rGcorda," it vae argued with a boldness wMcli aslonisliea leadera of 
^e present daj, " preaent manj inelanees of tie highest offices in the administration 
uf justice being exposed to sale, and openlj and avowedlj, and -without ceusnce oc 
Ecandal, purchased from tha Crown. With ua the diatinctioa haa always been pre- 
served betweenthe sale ofjuatice and the sale of judicial offices; and while the former 
tiHB been condemneil, the latter has been tolerated. In Iho time of King Stephen, 
'Richard Fita-Allored fined fiHeen marlis of silver that he might sit with Halph 
Bisset, the King's Justiciar, to hold tbo King's Pleas,' or, as wo should saj, ' to ha a 
Fnisno Judge of the Court of King's Bench;' and an entry is made of the receipt of 
ibo money as part of the ordinal? revenue of the State. So, ic a subsequent reign, 
there is an enrolment in the publio records still eitant, showing tbat the office of 
^li Chancellor itsolE mas sold : — ' Gualterus d« Gray dat Domino Eegi 5000 marc. 
f" habenda Cancelhiri& Domini Begis totS vilS sua, et pro habenda inde Charts 
"oBiini KcgiB.' Lord Coke has censured this transaction, but Walter do Gray enjoyed 
'^c office, and the open announcement of the price he paid for it shows that there wan 
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The defence was of no avail. When the question of gni^ 
or not guilty was put to the peers^ each of the noble Ml 
present answered " Guilty, upon my honour/' Sentenced ti 
pay a fine of 30,000/., and undergo imprisonment until <k 
mulct was paid, the imfortunate statesman bitterly repaiiJ 
the imprudence which had exposed him to the vengeance of 
political adversaries and to the enmity of the vulgar. Whib 
the passions roused by the prosecution were at their hri^ 
the fallen Chancellor was treated with much harshness byPl^ 
liament, and with actual brutality by the mob. Everreadjto 
vilify lawyers, the rabble seized on so favourable an occasion Sf 
gi\dng expression to one of their strongest prejudices. Among< 
the crowds who followed the Earl to the Tower with cuna, 
voices were heard to exclaim that " Staffordshire had produced 
the three greatest scoundrels of England — Jack Shcppaid, 
Jonathan Wilde, and Tom Parker.'^ Jonathan TV'ilde «» 
executed in 1725 — the year of Lord Macclesfield^s impeact 
mcnt ; and Jack Sheppard died on the gaUows at Tybuin, 
November 16, 1724. 

Throughout the inquiry, and after the adverse verdict, 
George I. persisted in showing favour to the disgraced Cban- 
cellor ; and when the violent emotions of tlie crisis had passtd 
away it was generally admitted by enlightened critics of public 
events that Lord Macclesfield had been unfairly treated. Tie 

no horror excited by the sale of offices in the times when the common law t'«>k iu 
origin. The very dictum to be foimd elsewhere against the sale of the Chancellorvhip 
proceeds on the ground that, being partly of an ecclesiaHtical nature, the tale of :t 
might savour of simony; and being treated as an exception, it proves the rule. 
But the statute 6 Ed. VI. c. 16, to inflict a penalty upon the sale of certain offices 
concerning the administration of justice — so much relied on by the manai;:enj— J 
decisive against them with regard to this argument on the common Jaw ; for it 
provides that 'this act shall not extend to any contract made before the Istof M&rcb 
then next ;* and further, that ' this act shall not extend or bo prejudicial to anj of 
the Chief Justices of the king's courts, commonly called the King's Bench or Coninivn 
Pleas, or to any Justices of Assize, but that they, and every of them, may do in f very 
behalf, touching and concerning any office or offices to be given or granted by them, 
as they or any of them might have done before the making of this act.' By virtue d 
this proviso, the offices of Master in the King's Bench, of Prothunotar}' in the 
Common Pleas, or Clerk of Assize, are at this day openly and avowedly sold by 
the ermined sages who now sit upon the woolsack in your lordships' house to 
advise you whether the sale of offices be a misdemeanour by the common law of 
Eng'and." 
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p:o:it of ]>opuIar wrath, he suffered less for his own faults^ 
or the evil results of a bad system ; and at the present 
-when the silence of more than a hundred and thirty 
rests iijKJn his tomb — Englishmen^ with one voice, ac- 
i^l^^e the valuable qualities that raised him to eminence, 
'<rivt the proceedings which consigned him in his old age 
uiliation and gloom. 



« -•-•;: ^'/i^ 
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Rich in satire directed against law and its professors, the 
:^:nilure of the Commonwealth aflbrds conclusive testimony of 
k^ h>w esteem in which lawyers were held in the seventeenth 
KKituT}' by the populace, and shows how universal was the 
alicf that wearers of ermine and gentlemen of the long robe 
*Ould {iructise any sort of fraud or extortion for the sake of 
Bvaonal advantage. In the pampldets and broadsides, in the 
S.'uibs and ballads of the period, may be found a wealth of 
k&Aint narrative and broad invective, setting forth the rascality 
^ judges and attorneys, barristers and scriveners. Any lite- 
Kfy effort to throw contempt upon the law was sure of success, 
^kc light jesters, who made merry with the phraseology and 
stMuines of Westminster Hall, were only a few degrees Icm 
*ek<ome than the stronger and more indignant scribes who 
Cried aloud against the sins and sinners of the courts. When 
ample folk had expended their rage in deauuciations of venal 
doquencc and unjust judgments, they amused themselves with 
lughing at the antiquated verbiage of the rascals who sought 
to conceal their bad morohty under worse Latin. " A New 
Modcll, or the Conversion of the Infidell Terms of the I^aw : 
For the Th'tter promoting of misunderstanding according to 
Common Sense," is a publication couaistiiig of a cover or Hy- 

had k auai to punitb a mail nha lud voted agaioat his inlarait in a borough la tba 
Wat, kod bnught an action Bgaiiul Um for KalulatoBi «onI«, ipgks al tba lini* 
■ban a sivabar In torre la the House of CommoDa for that borough wa« to bvchuwu, 
And, tiUt hia great skill, bn first laid bii action in tbe tount;; of HidiUcacx ; and 
llal was h; rirtas of his prifilrgp, which aappoaes a scTieaiit ia attandant on tb« 
Uaort uf ('ommon Pbias, aDil not U> b« drawn from the count; wbera the ooort sat, 
Aad iben, in tha licit ptacu, bo charged ths wonla in I<alin, that, if bs pravod Ibo 
■Art, U would bn lufGrjioiil -, wberrai. bring in Engtiah, thof muat pruie tbe vtnf 
Msd* lo a littJa ; and lbiM« was ■ long stor; that uaud to bs told of Ur. Moj aod 
■a Aa oodc UvjcTs of tbe Waal. And this was Uied bebrs Ma lordship at the tfM 
Aaaa (sr tit C-ummon I'lsai of Uiddleicx. The wilnsaa, tailing tbe stur? >« b* 
!■»>■ ibn delradanl told it, aald Ibal ■ clioot canuB tii iho Mijaant and gaTO blm a 
bak>(«f pippiaa, aod erer7 pippin bad a piecoof gold b it. 'Tboas were goUsn 
piffdna,* ^oDlb lbs judge. Tbe sei^vsnl began lo puff, not bearing the jeat; so tba 
■ilBsas ««D1 an. 'And ihes,' said ha, 'the oihcr aide canM and gar* him a masting 
ijg (h it IB Mlled in tbe Wen), and ia tbe bsU; of that there werv iHf bfuad ^eosa.* 
Thai's good BMo to a pig,' qnotb tbe judge again. This pot ilia sajranl odI of 
dl rnlJTnm ; and speaking In tboae about him — ' This,' aaid be, ' la on purposa 1« 
■aka Ma rdlicalous.' This slorj being swam, tlia jodge direoted ths jury to find 
bAaw^aant ; bat ia iha court the judgment was arrested, bttautt lltt leordi issr* 
^^" I, amd »iiU at mert mtrrimeiU over ale, mithottl I'ntcal Id stnder 





na^i^ td a. faandrcd lav 

mk fas o^bed in result is "A Bod 
to be the ^raiid 
Grcedih- devourb^ 
.tf^lkopk^SfoB^. To which is added 
Aai ft WmA to the Anny. B7 
b riiMlij Im. X. 1, 3— 'Woe 
i^tKoam ieoKBt, and that viite 
Aaif !■■• fnm^<^rl To tnm wade &6 
a uif tt^ ^tlgHMatf tad to bfte «m- Oe right from thej 
poor tt Hf pcoglr. An* nbvs H^r be Atir prey, and &d 
ikr^HtMb^MfaBfan.' lM.m.1-4— "Thespoaoftbe 
foor b m ;■» !««».' l«adaa, Pnntvd in the vear 1659." 
ne fRfice af tlM aid tmiaw cods tbi»— " I do not alto- 
better it J wi hd Ai* kCn I ijv I mr ^ee the luia of 
CiMrl% «r IhsB ^ Uiev^ coavnted into Ho^tab, wliidi 
«e(c a B>e jitee of jnd»; Act ao is thn- IbrmcrlT hare im- 
■HDcd Awe Aa* nUed Ae pov at bomea, so th^ outy it 
bat procn e Ae poor Ikiiiilii 1 "( 






Mk prB^fctoBBlDt iBicd; jeBOtnr, hum andknri 





Mdnatlen nlB&fokBBjk iHBt IM^ namiaed, Md al lit 
HiiKBt la Ik) netfs wUck potesa lU Bl%Mi(i>. ligU, albeit ^^^ 

^^ M tbtvn apta Ik locial positiaD gf tows ud amaj bvjcxa bjOa UhH] 
wild panagshntW "Bodf— "I ban <Aa, botk ib dlf and covbr,*'* 
M Mar aaiaqmijaa psaiUj I cooU m a gneni «a7, vbat nnmberdtkvrM 
then B^ be in &0ud aad Waho. IB -U afira^ Bi jaJgM, maiten rf dHiM 
Kiiniit»aUaw, ccmeUan, ■ttonsj^ nfidtm, with tba mt of tha nUlt, WI 
cannot Bod by ealealation but thai there are. gwalaBd M a ll ,ma»l«»a aBdwrt < 
b T the beat aecniBpt I can eMimalc, abore tbirty tbuDBud. Nmr, coMidaril •W 
U^ nlM the mrnwanettuf these Uiethi see but a vajeeoMtjbaiAaBj.tatj^ 
«ill End he gMlh cblhed in a G^ntOe gaib, uid all bis (unaij ; he keepa anf*t 
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jjother book tonching on the same subject and belonging 
me same period, is, " Sagrir, or Doomsday drawing nigh ; 
li Thunder and Lightning to Lawyers. In an Alarum for 
r Laws, and the People's Liberties from the Norman and 
^Ionian Yokes. Making Diseoverie of the present ungodly 
Laws and Lawj'ers of the Fourth Monarchy and of the Ap- 
proach of the Fifth ; with those godly Laws, Officers, and Ordi- 
nances that belong to the Legislative Power of the Lord Jesus. 
Slioiring the Glorious Work Incumbent to Civil Discipline 
[once more) set before the Parliament, Lord Generall, Army, 
and People of England in the distinct eapaeities, upon the Ac- 
CBuat of Christ and his Monarchy, Humbly presented to them 
by John Rogers, an unfained Servant of Christ and this Com- 
mouwealth in their best Rights, Laws, and Liberties, lost many 
vcara. London, Printed by R. S, to be sold by Giles Calvert, 
at the Black Spread Eagle, at the West End of Paul's, 1653." 
Violent, even for a man holding Fifth-Monarchy riews, John 
Rogers prefers a lengthy indictment against lawyers, for whose 
delinquencies and heinous offences he admits neither apology 
nor palliation. In his opinion all judges deserve the death of 
Arnold and Hall, whose last moments were provided for by the 
hangman. The wearers of the long robe are perjurers, thieves, 
enemies of mankind ; their institutions are hateful, and their 
U:Mges abominable. In olden time they were less powerful 
and rapacious. But prosperity soon exaggerated all their evil 
(lualitiea. Sketching the rise of the profession, the author ob- 

"tilh the gentry, and yel nsuallj quietly gBtteth an estate oTer ttnd above his 
^ijieiisea, which caniiot be poatdbl; less tban one bnadred and Efl; ponnda per 
"nnum. Now, if mioh country lawjsre ii™ at that rate, being the jndgf.a, mSBttra 
°Fth» mlla, coumellnrs, attorneys, regiaters, cunt 'multia aliii, ia the CommoD Law, 
niuDcery, aud Admiralty, and jou will find Ibat tliis mereenaiy generation, one with 
inotliBr, do not reoeiva leas yearly from the people, in their law practice — I say, the 
lamber of thirty thoneand — thas two hnndred and Sfty pounds per anuuTn, each ; 
^hat if soma have but fifty, then know some have tbonsanda ; snrely, I helieve 
that Prideani and Maynard will not, nor cannot, deny it. Now, at this rate, to say 
SfiO pounds per annum to each-lawyer, these thirty thousand receive seven millions 
And a half of money yearly, which is sevenly-five hundred thousand pounds ; and 
What a charge are people at to attend their tedious and veialjens triala. Consider 
■What doth it cost to ride and go from all counlties and towns to London, to attend 
the Terms; it cannot be lees than one millioti of money yearly, and to what 
pnrpose?" 
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Fhe familiar anecdotes which are toH as illustrations of 
r Justice Hale's integrity are very ridiculous, but they 
Ser\e to show that the judges of his time were believed to be 
'^^trj accessible to corrupt iuflueuces. During his tenure of the 
^--Hiefehip of the Exchequer, Hale rode the Western Circuit, 
^*i.d met with the loyal reception usually accorded to judges ou 
*^ij*cuit in his day. Amongst other attentions offered to the 
J"'*dg;es on this occasion was a present of venison from a wealthy 
gentleman who was concerned in a cause that was in due course 
<!alled for hearing. No sooner was the call made than Chief 
Baron Hale resolved to place his reputation for judicial honesty 
above suspicion, and the following scene occurred : — 

" Lord Chief Baron. — ' Is this plaintiff the gentleman of the 

same name who hath sent me the venison ?' Judge's servant, 

— ' Yes, please you, my lord.' Lord Chief Baron. — ' Stop a 

bit, then. Do not yet swear the jury. I cannot allow the 

trial to go on till I have paid him for his buck !' Plaintiff. — 

' I woiild have your lordship to know that neither myself nor 

my forefathers have ever sold venison, and I have done nothing 

to your lordship which we have not done to every judge that 

ias come this circuit for centuries bygone.' Magistrate of the 

County. — ' My lord, I can confirm what the gcntlemaii says 

for truth, for twenty years bact.' Other Magistrates. — 'And 

we, ray lord, know the same.' Lord Chief Baron. — ' Tbat is 

aothing to me. The Holy Scriptures say, ' A gift perverteth 

[ tiie ways of judgment.* I will not suffer the trial to go on till 

\&e venison is paid for. Let my butler count down the full value 

Plaintiff.—' I will not disgrace myself and zny ances- 

■B by becoming a venison butcher. From the needless dread of 

•Uing justice, your lordship delays it. I withdraw my record.' " 

As far as good taste and dignity were concerned, the gentle- 

1 of the West Couatry was the victor in this absurd con- 

; on the other hand, Hale had the venison for nothing, 

1 was relieved of the trouble of hearing the cause. 

In the same manner Hale insisted on paying for six loaves 

f sugar which the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury sent to hia 

idginga, in accordance with ancient usage. Similar cases of 

ie judge's readiness to construe courtesies as bribes may be 

found in notices of trials and bDol^s of ana. 
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A propo* of these stories of Hale's sqaeamishness^ Lord 
Campbell tells the following good anecdote of Baron Graham: 
'*The late Baron Graham related to me the following anec- 
dote to show that he had more firmness than Judge Hale^- 
' There was a baronet of aneient family with whom the judgn 
going the Western Circuit had always been accustomed to 
dine. When I went that circuit I heard that a cause, in 
which he was plaintiff, was coming on for trial : but the usoil 
invitation was received, and lest the people might suppose that 
judges could be influenced bv a dinner^ I accepted it. The 
defendant, a neighbouring squire^ being dreadfully alarmed by 
this intelligence, said to himself, ' Well, if Sir John entertaiiis 
the judge hospitably, I do not see why I should not do the 
same by the jury/ So he invited to dinner the whole of the 
special jury summoned to try the cause. Thereupon the 
baronet's courage failed him, and he withdrew the record, «o 
that the cause was not tried ; and, although I had my dinner, 
I escaped all suspicion of partiality .'' 

This story puts the present writer in mind of another story 
which he has heard told in various ways, the wit of it being 
attributed by different narrators to two judges who have left 
the Bench for another world, and a blaster of Chancery who 
is still alive. On the present occasion the Master of Chancery 
shall figure as the humorist of the anecdote. 

Less than twenty years since, in one of Eugland^s southern 
counties, two neighbouring landed proprietors differed concern- 
iug their respective rights over some unenclosed land, and also 
about certain rights of fishing in an adjacent stream. The 
one proprietor was the richest baronet, the other the poon^st 
squire, of the county ; and they agreed to settle their dispute 
by arbitration. Our Master in Chancery, slightly known to 
both gentlemen, was invited to act as arbitrator after inspect- 
ing the localities in dispute. The invitation was accepted and 
the master visited the scene of disagreement, on the under- 
standing that he should give up two days to the matter. It 
was arranged that on the first day he should walk over the 
squire^s estate, and hear the squire's uncontradicted version of 
the case, dining at the close of the day with both contendants 
at the squire's table; and that on the second day, having 
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walked over the baronet's estate, and beard without interrup- 
tion the other side of the story^ be should give his awards 
sitting over wine after dinner at the rich man's table. At the 
dose of the first day the squire entertained his wealthy neigh- 
bour and the arbitrator at dinner. In accordance with the 
boat's means^ the dinner was modest but sufficient. It con- 
sisted of three fried soles^ a roast leg of mutton, and vege- 
tables; three pancakes, three pieces of cheese, three small 
loaves of bread, ale, and a bottle of sherry. On the removal 
rf the viands, tliree magnificent apples, together with a 
magnum of port, were placed on the table by way of dessert. 
At the close of the second day the trio dined at the baronet's 
table, when it appeared that struck by the simplicity of the 
Iirc\'ious day's dinner, and rightly attributing the absence oi 
luxuries to the narrowness of the host's purse, the wealthy 
disputant had resolved not to attempt to influence the umpire 
by giving him a superior repast. Sitting at another table the 
trio dined on exactly the same fare, — three fried soles, a roast 
leg of mutton, and vegetables ; three pancakes, three pieces oi 
cheese, three small loaves of bread, ale, and a bottle of sherry \ 
and for dessert three magnificent apples, together with a 
magnum of port. The dinner being over, the apples devoured^ 
and the last glass of port drunk, the arbitrator (his eyea 
twinkling brightly as he spoke) introduced his award with the 
following exordium : — " Gentlemen, I have with all projK*! 
attention considered your sole reasons: I have taken due 
notice of your joint reasons : and I have come to the conclu- 
sion that your des{s)eris are about equal.^ 
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ds John Aubrey the antiquary, who was bom in 1637, just 
"twenty years after Popham's death, " For severall yearea," 
"thia collector says of the Chief JusticCj " be addicted himself 
lut little to the studie of the lawea, but profligate company, 
and was wont to take a purae with them. His wife considered 
ler and his condition, and at last prevailed with him to lead 
wiothcr life and to stick to the studie of the lawe, which, upon 
ler importunity, he did, being then about thirtie years old." 
-As Pophum was born in 1531, he withdrew, according to this 
account, from the company of gentle highwaymen about the 
jear 1561 — more than sisty years before Aubrey's birtb, and 
More than a hundred years before tbc collector committed the 
scaudalous story to writing. The worth of such testimony is 
not great. Good stories are often fixed upon eminent men 
"*iio had no part in the transactions thereby attributed to them. 
3f this writer were to put into a private note-book a pleasant 
Imt unauthorized anecdote imputiug kleptomania to Chief Justice 
T^'illes (who died in 1761), and fifty years hence the note-book 
should be discovered in a dirty corner of a forgotten closet 
aud published to the world — would readers in the twentieth 
century be justified in holding that Sir John WiUes was an 
eccentric thief? 

But Aubrey tells a still stranger atory concerning Popham, 
when he sets forth the means by which the judge made himself 
lord of Littlecote Hall in Wiltshire. The case must be given 
ill the narrator's own words. " Sir Uichard DayrcU of Littlecot 
in com. Wilts, having got his lady's waiting-woman with child, 
when her travell came sent a servant with a horse for a midwife, 
whom he was to bring hoodwinked. She was brought, and 
layd the woman ; but as soon aa the child was borne, she saw 
the knight take the child aud murther it, and bum it in the 
fire in the chamber. She having done her business was ex- 
traordinarily rewarded for her paines, and went blindfold away. 
This horrid action did much run in her mind, and she had 
a desire to discover it, but knew not where 'twas. She con- 
sidered with herself the time she was riding, and how many 
miles she might have rode at that rate in that time, and that 
it must be some great person's house, for the roome was twelve 
foot high : and she should know the chamber if she sawe it. 

VOL. I. z 
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She went to a justice of peace^ and searcli was made. The 
very chamber found. The knight was brought to his tryall; 
and^ to be shorty this judge had this noble house^ park^ and 
manor^ and (I think) more^ for a bribe to save his life. Sir 
John Popham gave sentence according to lawe^ but being a 
great person and a favourite, he procured a nolle prosequi'' 

This ghastly tale of crime following upon crime has been 
reproduced by later writers with various exaggerations and 
modifications. Dramas and novels have been founded upon 
it ; and a volume might be made of the ballads and songs to 
which it has given birth. In some versions the oornipt judge 
does not even go through the form of passing sentence, but 
secures an acquittal from the jury ; according to one account, 
the mother, instead of the infant, was put to death ; according 
to another, the erring woman was the murderer's daughter, 
instead of his wife's waiting- woman ; another writer, assuming 
credit as a conscientious narrator of facts, places the crime 
in the eighteenth instead of the sixteenth century, and trans- 
forms the venal judge into a clever barrister. 

In a highly-seasoned statement of the repulsive tradition 
communicated by Lord Webb Seymour to Walter Scott, the 
murder is described with hideous minuteness : — " It was on a 
dark night in the month of November that an old midwife sat 
musing by her cottage fireside, when on a sudden she vas 
startled by a loud knocking at the door. On opening it she 
found a horseman, who told her that her assistance was re- 
quired immediately by a person of rank, and that she should 
be handsomely rewarded, but that there were reasons for keep- 
ing the affair a strict secret, and therefore she must submit to 
be blindfolded, and to be conducted in that condition to the 
bedchamber of the lady. With some hesitation the midwife 
consented ; the horseman bound her eyes, and placed her on a 
pillion behind him. After proceeding in silence for many 
miles, through rough and dirty lanes, they stopped, and the 
midwife was led into a house, which, from the length of her 
walk through the apartments, as well as the sounds about her, 
she discovered to be the seat of wealth and power. When the 
bandage was removed from her eyes, she found herself in a bed- 
chamber, in which were the lady on whose account she had 
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1 sent for^ and a man of haughty and ferocious aspect. 
^ lady was delivered of a fine boy. Immediately the man 
imanded the midwife to give him the child^ and^ catching it 
n her^ he hurried across the room and threw it on the back 
;hc fire that was blazing in the chimney. The child^ how- 
r, was strongs and by its struggles rolled itself off upon the 
rth^ when the ruffian again seized it with fury^ and^ in spite 
:hc intercession of the midwife^ and the more piteous en- 
itics of the mother^ thrust it under the grate^ and raking 

live coals upon it^ soon put an end to its life. The ia\A- 
s, after spending some time in affording all the relief in her 
rcr to the wretched mother^ was told that she must be gone, 
r former conductor appeared^ who again bound her eyes, 
1 conveyed her behind him to her own home ; he then paid 

handsomely and departed.^' 

[^hanging the midwife into '* a Friar of orders grey/' and 
rdcriiig the mother instead of the baby. Sir Walter Scott 
>te the well-known ballad — 



" And whither would yon lead me, then T^ 
Qaoth the Friar of orders grey ; 
And the ruffians twain replied again, 
" By a dying woman to pray.'* 



<i 



I see,'* he said, "a lovely sight, 
A sight hodcs little harm, 

A lady as a lily bright, 

With an infant in her aim.** 



" Then do thine office, Friar grey. 
And see thou shrive her free ! 
Else shall the sprite, that parts to-night, 
Fling all ita guilt on thee. 

" Let mass be said, and trentals read, 
When thou*rt to convent gone. 
And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out its deepest tone.* 



ff 



The shrift is done, the Friar gone, 

Blindfolded as he came — 
Next morning, all in Littlecot Hall 

Were weeping for their dame. 

e2 
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Wild Darrell is an altered man, 
The Tillage crones can tell ; 

He looks pale as clay, and strives t6 praj, 
If he hears the convent bell. 

If prince or peer cross Darrell's way, 
He'll beard them in his pride, — 

If he meets a Friar of orders grey, 
He droops and turns aside.* 



* Of the numerous versions of the Littlecote Hall tragedy, opon which the pre* 
sent writer has fallen in books of diverse aims and pretensions, the one that dqMiti 
most widely from the earliest written account of the revolting tale may be foond ii 
Mr. L. 8. Rede's " Anecdotes and Biography," published in 1799. Interestiiig for 
its ridiculous want of fidelity to the original story, which it pretends to tell with 
veracious minuteness, it is not the less worthy of observation because it is garnished 
with an incident which has done service in several French romances, and is used br 
Mr. Wilkie Collins in his excellent novel " No Name." Writing in 1799, Mr. Bed* 
remembers to have seen, " not many years since in the House of Peers, a lord who 
owes his fortune and title to a circumstance which in reason could not have bees 
expected to have procured that kind of elevation." Mr. Kede*8 story may be cod- 
densed with advantage. It runs thus : — ^At the beginning of the eighteenth ceo. 
tury, in a county verging on London, there flourished a wealthy baronet who, to- 
gether with certain members of his family, was tried for murder. Eligbt miles fn)in 
this baronet's mansion lived a midwife who was sei7.ed and carried away by a horse- 
man, iu the fashion narrated in the earlier accounts of the Littlecote House tragedj. 
Giving the woman's account of her part in the affair, Mr. Rede tells his readers,— 
" She said, as soon as she had unlocked the door and in part opened it, a hand foic«d 
itself in, and beat the candle to the ground, at the same instant pulling her into the 
road, which stood detached from the village or any other dwelling. The person bid her 
tie a handkerchief over her head, and not stay for a hat, as he intimated that a ladj 
of the first quality in that part of the country wanted her help, being in great danger. 
Then he led her to a stile within about forty yards, where there was a horse saddled, 
and a pillion en his back ; he ordered her to seat herself first, and immediatclj 
mounted, and rode off at a fast trot. By the time they had been travelling about 
three quarters of an hour, she was greatly alarmed, but her conductor assured her 
no harm should come to her, and that she should be well paid, and added, that 
she had several miles more to go : he got off his horse five or six times to opt- n 
the gates, and crossed many com and ploughed fields, for although it was dark, 
she could discover that she had left the high road within two miles of her house." 
At length the woman and her captor rode into the courtyard of a stately maosion ; 
whereupon the man lifted her from the pillion, led her into a dark passage, and 
took her by a most round-about course upstairs and downstairs — into my ladj's 
chamber. But before she was introduced to that dainty room, she was blindfolded, 
her mysterious guest saying as he blinded her and then led her in — " You mast 
now let me put this cap and bandage over your eyes, which will allow you to speak 
and breathe, but not to see ; keep your presence of mind, it will be wanted, — and I 
again repeat no harm shall come to you." In darkness the woman di»>charges the 
functions of her office ; in darkness she delivers the new-bom male infant into the 
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hMKb of an attendant; in the darkness she satisfies herself that her patient 
** a very young lady :*' and still blindfolded she leaves the mansion. But si 
does not depart altogether without the means of identifying the house to whic 
she has been taken. " She, undiscovered or unsuspected, took a pair of scissor 
which her profession rendered necessary for her to cany about her, and with thei 
cot off a small bit from the comer of the cuHain.** 

Mr. Rede shall tell the rest of the story :— " The midwife averred that befor 
•he left the house she smelt a very uncommon and burning smell, and which fo 
lowed them all the way through the avenues to the courtyard, where she agai 
mounted horse. She had very unwarily remarked, the moment hev guide ha 
opened the first gate, that she saw a light and smelt a very strung stench of som< 
thing burning, which he said was the work of the gardeners, firing the weeds am 
burning the moles among them, as they always did at that time of year ; and sh 
•aid that at the time of parting, which was within fifty yards of her own house 
he made her swear to secrecy, at the same time putting a purse into her hand 
which she afterwards found contained 25 guineas, and till that moment the bandagi 
had never been removed from her eyes. The morning was now breaking. 

*' With two such pieces of evidence as these, together with the absence of twi 
of the family servants, without any cause, it can scarce be imagined that anything 
Wss than the conviction of some person or other for the murder of a new-bom chih 
must have happened, especially as a very beautiful young Udy of sixteen had with 
drawn herself from her acquaintance, under the plea of going to a convent at 
Avignon to leara French, when she had more than once, after her declared depar 
ture, been seen by a fruit-woman looking out of a small window next her usua 
bedchamber. The ingenuity, however, of this great kutxharaeUr saved his client*i 
life by his questions and cross-examination, for he did away the eflect of the pieoi 
of curtain, by saying that a Roman Catholic servant had left them in malice, be 
cause they had forbidden her to go to mass, and that the evidence had sworn thai 
the guide forded a river twice in going to the house where her assistance was wanted 
when it was known that there was but one straight river between the two houses 
Supposing the guide, in order to deceive the midwife, should have made a wheel U 
paM it (MgaiHy she must have forded it a third time. 

** The ingenuity of this remark so completely puzzled the jury, that they acquitted 
the prisoner without going out of court ; and, for this able defence, it is said the 
great law-character received twenty thousand pounds, and ten thousand other marks 
of favour, from one of the first families in the kingdouL 

" It is necessary to remark, that the person for whose service the advocate em- 
picyyed his talents so successfully has dwindled into nothingness, as is the case with 
the descendants of them, but the counsel himself is a peer with at least ten thousand 
pounds per annum.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

JUDICIAL. SALARIES. 

FOB the last three hundred years the law has been a locn- 
tive profession^ our great judges during that period hafiog 
in many instances left behind them large fortunes^ earned at the 
bar or acquired from official emoluments. The rental of Egertcm'i 
landed estates was 8000/. per annum — a royal income in the dap 
of Elizabeth and James. Maynard left great wealth to his grand- 
daughters^ Lady Hobart and Mary Countess of Stamford. Lord 
Mansfield^s favourite investment was mortgage ; and towaids 
the close of his life the income which he derived for moners 
lent on sound mortgages was 30^000/. per annum. Whoi 
Lord Kenyon had lost his eldest son^ he observed to Mr. Jus- 
tice Allan Park — '^ How delighted Greorge would be to take his 
poor brother from the earth and restore him to life, although 
he receives 250,000/. by his decease." Lord Eldon is said to 
have left to his descendants 500,000/. ; and his brother. Lord 
Stowell, to whom we are indebted for the phrase *' the elegant 
simplicity of the Three per Cents./' also acquired property that 
at the time of his death yielded 12,000/. per annum. 

Lord Stowell's personalty was sworn under 230,000/., and 
he had invested considerable sums in land. It is noteworthy 
that this rich lawyer did not learn to be contented with the 
moderate interest of the Three per Cents, until he had sustained 
losses from bad speculations. Notable also is it that this rich 
lawyer — whose notorious satisfaction with three per cent, in- 
terest has gained for him a reputation of noble indifference to 
gain — was inordinately fond of money. In his character sordid 
love of wealth stood out in striking contrast to his courtly 
manners, fascinating address, liberal attainments, and scholariy 
tasies. Stingy to menials, penurious to the poor^ and oni- 
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ally avaricious, he could spend money with suitable libe- 
Sty on eating aud drinking — but on nothing else. His only 
I he treated as he treated all persons who asked him for 
The young man was l)ent on a suitable marriage ; 
t unable to wring an adequate allowance from his wealthy 
rent, he was comiiclled to relinquish the hope of domestic 
tpiue.ts, and in his despair of earthly joy sought consolation 
I the pleasures of intemperance. Broken by disappointment 
1 \\ce the son died, whilst his father was lingering in a state 
I &tuily ; and at Iiis death Lord Stowell's title became extinct 
|4hc man who under better treatment might have succeeded to 
IB ^-at lawjcr'a honours and wealth, haring preee<led his father 
I the unseen world. Of Lord Stowell, Mr. Townsend tetls the 
K)wiug characteristic story : — " As a bencher of the Middle 
in|ile, Lord Stowell was entitled to a set of chambers, which, 
occupying himself, he of course let. The rent of them 
wbly amounted to not more than 70/. a year, and as bia 
hip was usually indebted to the Inn for commons, being 
I tlie habit of dining there, it might be supposed he would 
B allowed the one account to run against the other ; but 
hi regularly on the day after the rent became due did the 
i peer present himself at the IVeasurj of the Kliddle Temple. 
. Phillips,' he used to sny, addressing the under-treasurer, 
my rent became due yesterday, did it not ?' On Mr. Phil- 
lipi answering in the alBnnativc, he would proceed — ' You 

bttve heard nothing from (mentioning his tenant's name), 

have you ?' ' No, my lord, but is an extremely respect- 

•ble gentleman, and it only became due yesterday/ was the 
general reply. The punctual lawyer was not to be so easily 
paeitieil. ' )es, but you'll observe I have not got the tnoDcy; 
the money is due, and I have not got it.' " 

These great fortunes were raised from fees taken in practioe 
at the bar, from judicial salaries or pensions, and from other 
oHiciiil gains — such as court-dues, perquisites, sineeurea, and 
allowances. Since the Revolution of 1688 these last-named 
irregular or fluctuating sources of judicial income have steadily 
diminished, and in the present day have come to an end. El- 
don's receipts during his tenure of the seals cannot be definitely 
■tated, but more is known about them and bis earnings at ibo 
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bar than he intended the world to discover, when he declared 
in Parliament " that in no one year, since he had been made 
Lord Chancellor, had he received the same amount of profit 
which he enjoyed while at the bar." Whilst he waa Attorney 
General he earned Bomething more than 10,000/. a year ; nnd 
in returns which he himself made to the House of CommonB, 
he admits that in 1810 he received, as Lord Chancellor, a groM 
income of 22,730/., from which sum, after deduction of all a- 
pensea, there remained a net income of 17,000/. per aniiiun. 
He was enabled also to enrich the members of his family 
with presentations to offices, and reversions of places, 
is needless to remark that the country would have gained, 
if instead of paying Eldon some 30,000/. per anniun for hit 
services on the woolsack, it had paid him twice that sum to do 
nothing. Notwithstanding his great knowledge of law and the 
excellence of many of his judgments, he caused the public 
measurable loss, and brougVit countless families to ruin by hit 
wicked habit of procraatiuation. Torturing his hearers i: 
house, in the Court of Chancery, and in society, with eontinuil 
and earnest appeals to his conscience — appeals that wcrs 
not altogether liypocritical— partly through sellishness, part^ 
through constitutional infirmity, and partly through ii^ 
Solent contempt for those sincere and reasonable e.ipressiom 
of public dissatisfaction which it pleased him to term " popular 
elamoiu'," he wrought in his generation a fearful amount of 
wrongful suffering. Indeed, notwithstanding bis intellect and 
high repute, it may be questioned if the marble chair was ever 
filled by a man who did the nation more harm. England on the 
roll of her Chancellors can point to utterly bad men, and utterly 
contemptible men ; John Scott was neither a bad man i 
contemptible man — but looking at the work which he achieved, 
and the work which he neglected to do, the critic is entitled 
to place him amongst the hurtful* public men of modent 
times. 

* The above vnrds were penned deliberatelj, and after a carefiil contidetatioa 4 
muoh evidence and miiD]' painfal facta. Tbey are vorda with which manj gc 
and clever men will not concur, but parliameatar? raoorda jugtifj the wriler'* e 
mate of a very eminent character. Mr. Townaend commencea hia tboughlfil 
momoir of Eldon thus : — " ' Groat, good, and juat,' the commencing wcftJb of HonV 
rose's beautiful eulogy on hb sovereign, are the very epilhets doe of special rigb 



Until comparatively recent times judges were dangerously 
dependent on tlie king's favour ; for they not only held their 
offices during the pleasure of the crown, hut on dismissal they 
could not claim a retiring pension. In the seventeenth century 
an aged judge, worn out by toil and length of days, was deemed 
a notable instance of royal generosity, if he obtained a small 
allowance on relinquishing liis place in court. Chief Justice 
Hale, on his retirement, was signally favoured when Charles II. 
graciously promised to continue his salary till the end of his 
life — which was manifestly near its close. Under the Stuarts, 
the judges who lost their places for courageous fidelity to law, 
were wont to resume practice at the har. To provide against 
the consequences of ejection from office, great lawyers, before 
they consented to exchange the gains of advocacy for the un- 
certain advantages of the woolsack, used to stipulate for special 
allowances — over and above the ancient emoluments of place. 
Lord Nottingham had an allowance of 4000/. per annum ; and 
Lord Guildford, after a struggle for better terms, was con- 
strained, at tbe cost of mental serenity, to accept the seals 
with a special salary of half that sum.* 

From 1G88 down to the present time the chronicler of 
changes in the legal profession has to notice a succession of 
alterations in the system and scale of judicial payments— all 
of the innovations having a tendency to raise the dignity of the 
bench. Under William and Mary, an allowance (still con- 
tinued) was made to holders of the seal on their appointment, 
for the cost of outfit and equipages. The amount of this special 
aid was 2000/., but fees reduced it to 1843/. 13s. Mr. Foss 
observes — " The earliest existing record of this allowance is 
dated June 4, 1700, when Sir Nathan Wright was made Lord 



the snlgect of Ihia momoir;" and taken in a. YC17 limited sense, Mr. Townsend'a 
words are not inappropriate. Lord Eldon was great,— aa b laioyer; he was good, — 
as a taiByer; in a. certMD way he was just, — on tbe JbticA, Bnt the writar wonJiI 
be ^ilt; of mischieTOna enthnsiasm who, in his rcaaooable odniiratinn for the 
Uwjer, should eitol John Scott as an example of intellectual grandeur, or moral 
goodoees, or justice of the finest and noblest sort, 

• During the Commonwealth the people, nnwilling to pay their judges libera]ly, 
]e cided that a thooBaud a jear vai a sufficient iDcome for a Lord CommisKioner of 
the Qreat Seal. 
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Keeper^ which states it to be the same sum as had been allowed 
to his predecessor/' 

At the same period the salary of a puisne judge was bil 
1000/. a year — a sum that would have been altogether insoi- 
cient for his income. A considerable part of a puisne'i i» 
muneration consisted of fees^ perquisites^ and presents. AnKngit 
the customary presents to judges at this time may be mo* 
tioned the white gloves which men convicted of manslaiiglifter 
presented to the judges when they pleaded the king's pardon; 
the sugar loaves which the Warden of the Fleet annuidly msA 
to the judges of the Common Pleas ; and the almanacs yeaih 
distributed amongst the occupants of the bench by the Si^ 
tioners' Company. From one of these almanacs^ in vhidi 
Judge Rokeby kept his accounts^ it appears that in the jeir 
1694 the casual profits of his place amounted to 694/. 4t. U 
Here is the list of his official incomes (net) for ten yean^- 
in 1689, 1378/. 10«. ; in 1690, 1475/. 10*. lOrf. ; in 1691, 
2063/. 18*. 4rf. ; in 1692, 1570/. 1*. 4d.; in 1693, 1569/. 13f. W.; 
in 1694, 1629/. 4*. 6rf. ; in 1695, 1443/. 7*. 6rf. ; in 1696, 
1478/. 2*. 6rf.; in 1697, 1498/. 11*. llrf.; in 1698, 1631/. 
10*. llrf. The fluctuation of the amounts in this list is worthy 
of observation ; as it points to one bad consequence of the 
system of paying judges by fees, gratuities, and uncertain pe^ 
quisitcs. A needy judge, whose income in lucky years was 
over two thousand pounds, must have been sadly pinched in 
years when he did not receive fifteen hundred. 

Under the heading, " The charges of my coming into my 
judge^s place, and the taxes upon it the 1'* year and halfe," 
Judge Rokeby gives the following particulars : — 

" 1689, May 11. To M'* Milton, Deputy Clerk of the Crown, 
as per note, for the patent and swearing privately, 21/. 6#. 4rf. 
May 30. To M' English, charges of the patent at the Secretary 
of State's OflBce, as per note, said to be a new fee, 6/. lOf. 
InroUing the patent in Exchequer and Treasury, 21. 3*. 4rf. 
Ju. 27. Wine given as a judge, as per vintner's note, 23/. 19i. 
Ju. 24, Cakes given as a judge, as per vintner's note, 5/. 14t. 6rf. 
Second-hand judge's robes, with some new lining, 31/. Charges 
for my part of the patent for our salarys, to Aaron Smith, 
71, 15*., and the dormant warrant, 3/. — 10/. 158. — 101/. 8f. 2i 
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" Taxes, 420/. 

"The charges of my being made a sergeant- at -law, and of 
removing myaelfe and family to London, and a new coach and 
paire of horses, and of my knighthood (all which were within 
the first halfe year of my coming from York), upon the best 
calculation I can make of them, were att least 600/." 

Concerning the expenses attendant on his removal from the 
Common Picas to the King's Bench in 1695 — a removal which 
had an injurious result upon his income — the judge records: 
" Nov, 1. To M'' Partridge, the Crier of King's Bench, claimed 
by him as a fee due to the 2 criers, 2/. Nov, 12. To M' Ralph 
Hall, in full of the Clerk of the Crown's bill for my patent, and 
svrearing at the Lord Keeper's, and passing it through the 
offices, 28/. 14s, %d. Dec. 6. To ftT Carpenter, the Vintner, 
for wiue and bottles, 22/. 10s. 6rf. To Gwin, the Confectioner, 
for cakes, 5/. 3s. 6rf. To M' Mand (his clerk), which he paid 
att the Treasury and att the pell for my patent, allowed there, 
1/. 15j. Tot, 60/. 2s. M." The charges for wine and cakes 
were consequences of a custom which required a new judge to 
send biscuits and macaroons, sack and claret, to his brethren 
of the bench. 

In the reign of George I. the salaries of the common law 
judges were raised — the pensions of the chiefs being doubled, 
and the puis?ies receiving fifteen hundred instead of a thousand 
pounds. 

Cowper's incomes during his tenure of the seals have already 
been put before the reader ; but there is some reason to heligve 
that on accepting ofiicc he stipulated for a handsome yearly 
salary, in case he should be called upon to relinquish the place. 
Evelyn, not a very reliable authority, but still a chronicler 
worthy of notice even on questions of fact, says — " Oct, 1705, 
IkT Cowpcr made Lord Keeper. Observing how uncertain 
greate officers are of continuing long in their places, he would 
not accept it unless 2000?. a yeare vFcre given him in reversion 
when he was put out, in consideration of his loss of practice. 
Hia predecessors, how little time soever they had the seal, 
usually got 100,000?., and made themselves barons." It is 
doubtful whether this bargain was actually made; but long 
after Co^vper's time, lawyers about to mount the woolsack in- 
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sisted on having terms that should compensate them for Iom i/ 
practice. Lord Macclesfield had a special salary of 4<)00(.jw 
aunum during bis occupancy of the marble chair, and obtuild 
a grant of 12000/. from the king ; — a tellcrsbip in the Eicifqwr 
being also bestowed upon his eldest son. Lord King obtainri 
even better terms — a salary of 6000/. per annum from the Pwt 
Office, and 1200/. from the Hanaper Office ; this large incomt 
being granted to him in consideration of the injury doue m 
the Chancellor's emoluments by the proceedings against Lnn! 
Macclesfield — whereby it was declared illegal for chancclloB 
to sell the subordinate offices in the Court of Chftncery. Thii 
arrangement — giving the Chancellor an increased salary in lif* 
of the sums which he coiJd no longer raise by sales of officrs — 
is conclusive testimony that in the opinion of the erown Lori 
Macclesfield bad a right to sell the masterships. The tenm 
made by Lord Northington in 1766, on resigning the Seals ud 
becoming President of the Council, illustrate this custom. On 
quitting the marble chair he obtained an immediate pension o( 
2000/. per annum ; and an agreement that the annual payracut 
should be made 4000/, per annum, as soon as he retired from 
the Presidency : he also obtained a reversionary grant for two 
livea of the lucrative office of Clerk of the Hanaper in CbaneefJ.' 
Many are the good stories told of the haggling which toA' 
place before ministers came to terms with lawyers invited I4| 
the woolsack, Philip Yorke and Sir Eobert Walpole had 
sharp tussle with regard to pecuniary considerations, when th* 
Prime Minister brought the conflict to an end by saying, 
must offer the seals to Fazakerly." Greatly astonished, tlM 
lawyer exclaimed, " Fazakerly ! impossible ! be is certainly 
Tory! perhaps a Jacobite I" "True!" replied Sir Bobciti 
smiling as be took out his watch, " but if by one o'clock yo*' 
do not accept my offer, Fazakerly by two becomes liord Keeper, 
and one of the staunchest Wbigs in all England." KatliCC 
than let the administration of justice suffer in the hands of i 
renegade, Lord Hardwicke triumphed over the dictates of sdl 
interest, and accepted Walpolc's offer. Through hia 
tency in demanding a peerage. Sir John Willes — less fortnni 
and less prudent than Philip Yorke — lost the seals, and di 
of a broken heart. 



, In October, 1726, Sir Littleton Powys, after more thao 
Urtj years of judicial service, waa permitted to retire ou hia 
kiU pension of 1500/, per annum — the infirmities of old age 
ud acute illness having rendered him unable to discharge the 
lutiea of his office. " I might," he wrote to Lord Cliancellor 
Kiog, imploring the contiimance of his salary for life, " by the 
bclp of the bath and other means trj' to restore my health, and 
mdcavour to die a judge, but my success in such restoring 
meets with a moot untoward objcetion, that I am now four- 
icore years old, wanting but one, and I am therefore thinking 
it better to rcsigu my ptaee if I may be admitted by the great 
bvour and generosity of bis majesty, after so long and fnilhful 
lerricc, to go off with honour, by having a pension, in like 
nanuer aa my brother Powel had, who was a judge in Wcat- 
Biaatcr Hall eight years fewer than I have been, and my 
brother Blencowe now hath, who was my junior one year." 

In Lord Chancellor King's time, amongst the fees and pcr- 
(jtiisiteA which he wished to regulate and reform were the )in|>- 
pli(» of stationery provided by the country for the great law- 
officers. It may be supposed that the sum thus expendi'd oit 
pajicr, pens, and wax was an insignificant item in the national 
expenditure ; but such was not the case — for the chiefs of the 
courts were aeeustomed to place their personal friends on the 
£rec-li«t fur urtieles of stationery. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
a diguitary well able to pay for his own writing materiutii, 
VTDtr to Lord King, Ajiril 10, 1733 : " Mv Loan, — Ever since 
I had the honour of being acquainted with Lord Chance I lont, 
1 bsTC lived in England and Ireland ujton Chancery paper. 



pen". 



and wax. I a 



\ not willing to lose a 



1 advantngeoua 



cuatom. If your lordship hath any to spare me by my KrvMit, 
jon wUl oblige your very humble tenant, 

"JoHX DCBUN." 

So long as judges or subordinate officem were paid by easaal 
perquisites and fees, paid directly to them by suitors, a taint of 
comiption lingered in the {iracticc of our eciurts. Long after 
jtidget cesscd to sell injustice, they delayed jniti(« from in- 
temted motives, and when questions <-onccming their |K-r- 
qninte* wens raised they would sometimes straiu a point, fur 
the sake of their onn private advantage. Even Lord EUeu- 
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borough, whose fame is bright amongst the reputatioiu 
honourable men, could not always exercise self-coutrol 
attempts were made to lessen his customary profits. 
writes Lord Campbell, " saw this feeling at all manifest ii 
Lord Ellenborough except once, when a question arose wlieil 
money paid into court was liable to poundage. I was coi 
iu the case, and threw him into a furious passion by strnin- 
ously resisting the demand ; tlie poundage was to go btalut 
own pocket — being payable to the chief clerk — an office hdd 
in trust for him. If lie was in any degree influenced by thit 
consideration, I make no doubt tbat he was wholly aDCOD»noB 
of it." 

George III.'s reign witnessed the introduetion of changa 
long required and frequently demanded in the mode and amoanli 
of judicial payments. In 1779 puisne judges and baron* »■ 
ceivcd an adibtional -400/. per annum, and the Chief Banm n 
increase of 500/. a year. Twenty years later, Stat, 39 Geo. 
Ill,, c. 110, gave the Master of the KolU 4000/. a year, the \fsA 
Chief Baron 4000/, a year, and each of the puisne judges snd 
barons 3000/. per annum. By the same act also lifc-pcnsioni 
of 4000/. per annum were secured to retiring holders of tb» 
seal, and it was provided that after fifteen years of service, or 
in case of incurable infirmity, the Chief Justice of the Kins'' 
Bench could claim on retirement 3000/. per annum, the M«sto 
of the RoUs, Chief of Common Pleas, and Chief Baron 2500/. 
per annum, and each minor judge of those courts or B&nm of 
the coif 2000/. a year. In 1809 (49 Geo. III., c. 127) lb( 
Lord Chief Baron's annual salary was raised to 5000/. ; whil't 
a yearly stipend of 4000/. was assigned to each paisne JHd;;r 
or baron. By 53 Geo. Ill,, c. 153, the Chiefs and Master uf 
the Rolls received on retirement an additional yearly 800/., »nd 
the puisnes an additional yearly 600/, A still more importoui 
reform of George III.'s reign was the creation of the first Viw 
Chancellor in March 1813. Rank was assigned to the nc* 
funetiouary next after the Master of the Rolls, and his sakiy 
was fixed at 5000/. per annum. 

Until the reign of George IV. judges continued to take frc* 
and perquisites ; but by 6 Geo. IV. c. 82, 83, 84, it w» 
arranged that the fees should be paid into the Exchequer, aud 
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£10,000 . £4000 

8000 . 3750 

7000 . 3750 

6000 . 3750 

7000 . 3750 

5500 . 3500 



the UDdernamed great officers of justice should receive 
IfoUowiDg salaries aud peasions on retiremeiit : — 

An. IVnakni 

An. Sd. 

ord Chief Justice of King's Bench 
d Chief Justice of Common Pleas 
) Master of the Rolls 
c Vice Chancellor of England . 
B Chief Barou of the Exchequer 
ich Puisne Baron or Judge . 
)vcr by this Act the second judge of the King's Bench 
entitled, as in tlic preceding reign, to 40/. for giving 
' to the grand jury in each term, and prououueiug 
mont on malefactors. 

changes with regard to judicial salaries under 
a IV. were comparatively unimportant. By 2 aud 8 
;. IIG, the salaries of puisne judges and baronii were 
1 to 5000/. a year ; and hy 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. Ill, the 
illor's pension, on retirement, was raised to 5000/., tlie 
1 1000/. per annum being assigned to him in compon- 
uf loss of patronage occasioned by the abolition of 
a office*. These were the most noticeable of William's 
isionit with regard to the payment of his judges. 

reign, which has generously given the country 
r judges called Lords Justices, two uilditiotial Vice 
n, and a swarm of paid justices, in the shape of county 
■t jndgca and stipendiary magistraten, ha.-* excrcim-d economy 
I regard to judicial salaries. The annual stipcndn of the 
HiJcf Justices, fined in 1825 at 10,000/. for the chief 
B King's Bench, and 8000/. for the chief of tlie Common 
, luive been n^duced, in the fimner ca»c to 8000/. per 
m, in the latter to 7fKMW. per annum. 'Ilie ('hanccllor'i 
f fur his senHcps tx Speaker of the House of Lords, has 
1 mule part of the 10,000/. assigned to hix legal oHicc ; so 
I income is no more than ten thousand a year. The 
>f the Master of the Rolls haa been riHliii-ed from 7000/. 
B 6000/. a 



a year; 



_■ sti{)eud, togcthc 



1 peiiJiiiin I 



rvment of 3750/. Iieing aaxigned to each of the Lords 



■Bticcs. The salary of a Vice Cbaucctlor 



5000/. 
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anDum ; and after fifteen years' service, or in ease of incurabk 
sickness rendering him unable to discharge the fiinctioDs rf 
his ofBce, he can retire with a pension of 3500/. 

Thurlow had no pension on retirement ; but with mmi 
justice Lord Campbell observes : " Although there was no p«- 
liamentary retired allowance for ex-Chancellors, tbey »wt 
better off than at present. Thurlow was a Teller of iltf 
Exchequer, and had given sinecures to all his relations, for one 
of which his nephew now receives a commutation of 900Clt 
a year." Lord Loughborough was the first ex-Chancellor «ho 
enjoyed, on retirement, a pension of -1000/. per annum, nuder 
Stat. 39 Geo. 111. c. 110. The nest claimant for an 
Chancellor's pension was Stdon on hia ejection from office is 
1806; and the third claimant was Erskine, whom the pt 
sion of the pension did not preserve from the liumiliationB oi 
indigence. 

Eldon's obstinate tenacity of office was attended with nne 
good result. It saved the nation much money by kecpin; 
down the number of ex- Chancellors entitled to 4000/, per 
annum. The frequency with which governments have been 
changed during the last forty years has had a contrary effurt. 
producing such a strong bevy of lawyers — who are pensioners m 
well as peers — that finaucial reformers are loudly asking if some 
scheme cannot be devised for lessening the numl)cr of thp*f 
costly and comparatively useless personages. " Already during 
this reign," observes Mr. Fosa (to whose " Judges of Englncal ' 
the present writer is indebted for many facts contained in thii 
chapter), "there have been no less than sis changes in the 
administration of the kingdom, arising from the equality of tbc 
two principal political parties in the state, no longer descriW 
as Whigs and Tories, but using the more elegant titles of 
Liberals and Conservatives; and the weight of each being 
increased or diminished by the accession to, or desertion from, 
the ranks of one or the other of the minor and more violeut 
sections on certain subjects of discussion raised for the purpose 
of trying the strength of the party iu power. In ^ these 
changes the Great Seal is of course eutmstcd to new Chan. 
cellors, the number of whom, by death and retirement, ha» 
been increased to nincj besides a short interval during vhioli 
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pke Beal was in commission." At the time when this page is 
VrittcQ there are four ci- Chancellors in receipt of pensions — 
Lords Brougham, St. Leonards, Chelmsford, and Westbury; 
but death has receutly diminished the roll of Chancellors by 
reroaviug Lords Truro and Lyndhnrst. Not long since the pre- 
sent writer read a very able but one-sided article in a lilwral 
newspaper that gave the sum total spent by the country since 
Lord Eldou's deatli in ex- Chancellors' pensions; and in simple 
truth it must be admitted that the bill was a fearful subject 
fat contemplation. 

To those who ask for reform in this matter, advocates in 
bvotir of the existing arrangement reply — with cipressions of 
diiuUin for cheese-paring economy; with reminders that the 
ex-Chanecllora do their country much good acrrice, in dis- 
charging the judicial functions of the House of Lords ; and 
Titb explanations that government by party would be impos- 
siblt; if the law officers of the crown did not accept and leave 
office ti^thcr with administrations — that painful embarrass- 
nents would ensue if the keeper of the sovereign's conscience 
did Dot bold the same political opinions as the Prime Miuistor 
—that the interest of bar, bench, peerage, country, and eivilisa- 
tioa would suffer if each new Premier could not create a new 
Chanci^lhir, and if each new Chancellor were not placed for life 
in B position of pecuniary independence. Of course to each of 
tlicKC arguments there is a reply. By some of the friends 
rf reform it is urged — that there is no reason why Chancellors 
■bould resign together with cabinets, any more than Masters of 
the Bolls and Chief Justices; that the embarrassments ap- 
prehended from difference of political opinion between Premier 
and Chancellor are imaginary; that the Chancellor's duty to 
the soTcrcign is lo give sound legal advice — a duty he is much 
more likely to dischai^e with fidelity if he is not required to 
troable himself about mere party considerations. Indeed there 
■re writers who maintain that great advantage would ensue to 
the country, if judgc-s were appointed on grounds altogether dis- 
Uact from political considerations ; if the Lord Chancellor, like 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, were placed above, or at least 
apart, ftom party ; if in the House of Commons the Attorney 
(iencral and Solicitor General should cease to be partisans of 
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the existing goyemment^ and holding their places permanentlT, 
should be bound to give good legal advice^ without respect to 
its probable or possible effects on party ; if^ in shorty the legil 
servants of the crown were merely required to furnish the 
country with '^ good law/' instead of ingenious defences of bad 
public policy. Of course the upholders of these views are awaie 
that they require a complete revolution in all the relations at 
the present time existing between cabinets and law oflScen of 
the crown. Of course also those who are content with the 
present state of affairs reply with much clever ridicule and much 
weighty argument to those who maintain that under certain 
circumstances a Tory Chancellor could ably and satisOELctorily 
discharge the duties of his office whilst a Whig Premier di- 
rected the government of the country. More moderate advo- 
cates of reform think that the evil could be met by limiting 
the number of ex-Chancellors entitled to receive pensions at 
the same time. 

Whether the present writer agrees or disagrees with any or 
all of these opinions he declines to give any intimation in this 
book. A collector of anecdotes and historical gossip^ he does 
not presume on the present occasion to trouble the public with 
his political opinions. 
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CHAPTER XSXIX. 

BRIGHT AND SAD. 



pBOM the days of the Conqueror's Chancellor, Baldrick, who 
I reputed to have invented and christened the sword- 
|dt that bears hia name, lawyers have been conspicuous 
mongst the best-dressed men of their times. For many gene- 
rations clerical discipline restrained the members of the bar 
from garments of lavish costliness and various colours, unless 
high rank and personal influence placed them above the fear 
of censure and punishment ; but as soon as the law became a 
lay- profession, its members — especially those who were still 
young— eagerly seized the newest fashions of costume, and 
expended so much time and money on personal decoration that 
the goveinors of the Inns deemed it expedient to make rules, 
vith a view to check the inordinate love of gay apparel. 

By these enactments foppish modes of dressing the hair 
were discountenanced or forbidden, not leas than the use of 
gaudy clothes and bright arms. Some of these regulations 
have a quaint air to readers of this generation ; and as indi- 
cations of manners in past times they deserve attention. 

From Dugdale's "Origines Juridieiales" it appears that in 
the earlier part of Henry Vlll.'a reign the students and bar- 
risters of the Inns were allowed great licence in settling for 
themselves minor points of costume ; but before that paternal 

I monarch died this freedom was lessened. In his " Descrip- 
tion of the Form and Manner, how and by what Customea the 
itate of the Fellowship of the Middle Temple (one of the Houses 
of the Court) is maintained ; and what wages they have to at- 
... ^ 




taiae unto Icamiug," Dugdale, accepting the statements of a< 
previous clironicler, observes — " They have no order for their 
apparell ; but every man may go aa him listeth, ho that hia 
apparell pretend no lightneaa or wautonneas in the wearer; 
for, even as his apparell doth shew him to be, even so he 
be esteemed among them." But at the period when this 
hcence was permitted in respect of costume, the general dis- 
cipline of the Inn was scandalously lax ; the very next para- 
graph of the " Origincs" showing that the templars forbore to , 
shut their gates at night, whereby " their chambers were often- 
times robbed, and many otlier misdemeanours used." 

But measures were taken to rectify the abuses and evil 
manners of the schools. In the thirty-eighth year of 
Henry VII I. an order was niade " that the gentlemen of this 
company" {i.e., the Inner Teniple) "should reform themselves in 
their cut or disguised apparel, aud not to have long beards. 
And that the Treasurer of this society should confer with the 
other Treasurers of Court for an uniform reformation." The 
authorities of Lincoln's Inn had already bestirred themselves 
to reduce the extravagances of dress aud toilet which marked 
their younger and more frivolous feUow- members. " And for 
decency in Apparel," writes Dugdale, concerning Lincoln's 
Inn, " at a council held on the day of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, 23 Hen. VIII. it was ordered that for a continual 
rule, to be thenceforth kept in this house, no gentleman, being 
a fellow of this house should wear any cut or pansid hose, « 
brychea; or pansid doblet, upon pain of putting out of the 
house." 

Ten years later the authorities of Lincoln's Inn (33 Hen.VIII.) 
ordered that no member of the society " being in commons, or 
at his repast, should wear a beard ; and whoso did, to pay 
double commons or repasts in this house during such time as 
he should have any beard." 

In subsequent reigns the attire and toilet of the gentlemen 
of the law occasioned much concern and discussion amongst 
the authorities of the Inns of Court. 

By an order of 5 Maii, 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, the gen- 
tlemen of the Inner Temple were forbidden to wear long 
beai'ds, no member of the society being permitted to wear > 
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I of more than three weeks' growth. Every breach of 
law was punished by the heavy fine of twenty ahilliiigs. 
I 4 and 6 of Philip and Mary it was ordered that no member 
r Ifae Middle Temple " should thenceforth wear any great 
^chcs in their hoses, made after the Duteh, Spanish, or 
1 fashion ; or lawndc u]H}n their capps ; or cut doublets. 
Mm paiu of iii* iiii'' forfaiture for the first default, and the 
»nd time to be expelled the house." At Lincoln's Inn, 
1 and 2 Philip and Mary, one M' Wyde, of this house, 
I (by special order made u])on Ascension day) lined at five 
nts, for going in his study gown iu Cheap-side, on a Sunday, 
lul ten o'clock before noon; and i 
I Term time, in the forenoon." 
s of remissness rather than 

With regard to beards i 
I exacted that such members " a 



Westminster Hall, in 

Mr. Wydc's offence was 

care for his personal 

the same reign Lincoln's 

had beards should pay 

. for every meal they continued them ; and every man" 

required " to be shaven upon pain of putting out of 

itnons." 

The orders made under Elizabeth with regard to the same 
\ aiuilar matters arc even more humorous and diverse. At 
) Inner Temple " it was ordered in 36 Kliiabeth (16 Junii], 
if any fellow iu commons, or lying in the house, did 
wear cither hat or cloak in the Temple cliurch, hall, buttry, 
fcitrbin, or at the buttry-barr, dresser, or in the garden, he 
aboiild forfeit for every such offence vi' \*iii''" And in 42 Elii. 
(8 Febr.) that they go not in cloaks, hatts, bootes, and spurn 
into the city, but when they ride out of the town," This order 
waa no»t displeasing to the young men of the legal academics, 
who wen- given to swaggering amongst the brave gallants of 
dly ordinariea, and delighted in showing their rich attire at 
Paul's. The Templar of the Inner Temple who ventured Ui 
« i-nr arms (except his dagger) in hall committed a grave 
ifi'Qce, and was fined 6ve pounds. " No fellow of this houne 
• Ii'juld come into the hall" it was enacted at the Inner Temple, 
."JH Eliz. (20 Dec.) " with any weapons, except his dagger or 
his knife, upon imin of forfeiting the sum of five pounds." In 
old time the lawyers often quarrelled and drew swords iu hall ; 
and the object of this regulation doubtless was to diminish tlM^ 



number of scandalous aflrays. The Middle Temple, in 26 Eliv, 
made six prohibitory ruica with regard to apparel, enactja^ 
" 1. Tliat no ruff should be woru. 2. Nor auy whit* coloM 
in doublets or hoses. 3. Nor any facing of velvet iu goffci**, 
but by such as were of the bench, 4. That no genllenua 
should walk in the streetcs in tlieir cloaks, but iu gownts. 
5. That no hat, or loug, or curled hair be woru. 6. Nor idt 
gown, but such as were of a sad colour." Of similar orden 
made at Gray's Inn, during Elizabeth's reign, the foUowiuj 
edict of 42 Eliz. (Feb. 1 1} may be taken as a specimen : — " ThU 
no gentleman of this society do come into the hall, to mj 
meal, with their hata, boots, or spurs; but with their caps, 
decently and orderly, according to the ancient order of thii 
house : upon pain, for every offence to forfeit iii* 4^, and ita 
the third offence expulsion. Likewise, that no gentleman of 
this society do go into the city, or suburbs, or to walk in the 
Fields, otherwise than in his gown, according to the andeiit 
usage of the gentlemen of the Inns of Court, upou penalty of 
iii' iiii'' for every offence ; and for the third, expulsion and low 
of his chamltcr." 

At Lincoln's Inn it was enacted, " in 38 Eliz., that if any 
b'cUow of this House, being a commoner or repaster, should 
within the precinct of this house wear any cloak, boots aud 
spurrs, or long hair, he should pay for every offence five shillinp^ 
for a fine, and also to be put out of commons." The attempi 
to put down bcanis at Lincoln's lun failed. Dugdale says, in 
his notes on that Inn, " And in 1 Eliz. it was further orderwi, 
that no fellow of this house should wear any beard above a 
fortnight's growth ; and that whoso transgresses therein shoulil 
for the first offence forfeit 3s. 4rf., to be paid and cast with his 
commons ; and for the second time 6s. 8rf., in like manner to 
be paid and cast with his commons ; and the third time to be 
banished the house. But the fashion at that time of wearing 
beards grew then so predominant, as that the very next year 
following, at a council held at this house, upon the SZ"" of 
November, it was agreed and onlered, that all orders before 
that time touching beards should be void and repealed." In 
the same year in which the authorities of Lincoln's Inn forbade 
the wearing of beards, they oi-dercd that no ft^llow of their 




ciety " should wear any sword or buckler ; or cause any to 
5 bora after him into the town." This was the first of the 
"seven orders made in 1 Eliz, for all the Inns of Court ; of 
which orders the sixth runs thus : — " That none should wear 
any velvet upper caji, neither in the house, nor city. And 
that none after the first day of January then ensuing, should 
wear any fiirs, nor any manner of silk in their apparel, other- 
wise than he could justifie by the statute of apparel, made an. 
24 H. 8 under the penalty aforesaid." In the eighth year of 
the following reign it was ordained at Lincoln's Inn " that no 
rapier should be worn in this house by any of the society." 

Other orders made in the reign of James I., and similar 
enactments passed by the Inns in still more recent periods, 
can be readily found on reference to Dugdale and later 
writers upon the usages of lawyers. The tenth section 
of " The Orders" — made in the sistecnth year of Charles II. 's 
reign, for the government of the Inns of Court and Chancery — 
runs thus ; — " For that an outward decency in habit and apparel 
is an ornament to all societies, and containeth young men with 
the bounds of civility and order ; it is ordered that no gentle- 
man of any House of Court or Chancery shall come into the 
several halls, churches, or ehappcUs of the several societies with 
cloaks, swords, or daggers, upon pain to undergo the penalties 
contained in the orders of the several houses, which are strictly 
to be put in execution." 

That these and other like rules relating to costume were 
rigidly observed for any considerable length of time it is diflS- 
cult to believe. The frc(]uency with which they were declared 
anew accords with the opinion that the younger barristers and 
students evaded them by artifice, or boldly set them at nought. 
On such matters fashion is all-powerful; and however grandly 
the benchers of an Inn might talk in their council- chamber, 
they could not prevail on their youngsters to eschew beards 
when beards were the mode, or to crop the hair of their heads 
when long tresses were worn by gallants at court. Even in 
the time of Elizabeth — when authority was most anxious that 
utter-barristers should in matters of costume maintain that 
reputation for " sadness" which is the proverbial characteristic 
of apprentices of the law — counsellors of various degrees were 
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conspicuous throughout the town for brave attire. K we liad 
no other evidence bearing on the pointy knowledge of human 
nature would make us certain that the bar imitated Lord 
Chancellor Hatton's costume. At Gray's Inn, Francis Bacon 
was not singular in loving rich clothes, and running into debt 
for satin and velvet, jewels and brocade, lace and feathers. 
Even of that contemner of frivolous men and vain pursuits, 
Edward Coke, biography assures us, '' The jewel of his mind 
was put into a fair case, a beautiM body with comely coun- 
tenance j a case which he did wipe and keep dean, delighting 
in good clothes, well worn; being wont to say that the out- 
ward neatness of our bodies might be a monitor of purity to 
our souls.'' 

The courts of James I. and his son drew some of their most 
splendid fops from the multitude of young men who were 
enjoined by the elders of their profession to adhere to a cos- 
tume that was a compromise between the garb of an Oxford 
scholar and the guise of a London 'prentice. The same was 
the case with Charles II.'s London. Students and barristers 
outshone the brightest idlers at WhitehaU, whilst within the 
walls of their Inns benchers still made a faint show of enforcing 
old restrictions upon costume. At a time when every Templar 
in society wore hair — either natural or artificial — ^long and 
elaborately dressed. Sir William Dugdale wrote, " To the oflSce 
of the chief butler" {i.e., of the Middle Temple) " it likewise 
appertaineth to take the names of those that be absent at the 
said solemn revells, and to present them to the bench^ as also 
inform the bench of such as wear hats, bootes, long hair, or 
the like (for the which he is commonly out of the young 
gentlemen's favour)." 
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JATTH Sir William Dugdalc, in his chapter conceming the 
pcnonal attire of judges — " That peculiar and decent vcst- 
mt« Lave, from great autiquity, been used in religious 
M, we have the authority of God's sacred precept to 
1, ' Thou tkatt make holy raymenti of Aaron and kit $ona, 
I are to minuter unto me, that they may be for glory and 
In this light and flippant age there are men irre- 
iot enough to smile at the habillmouts which our judges 
r ID court, for the glory of God and the secmlv embcUish- 
t of their own natural beauty. 
> lake the stuff-gown of the utter-hnrriBtcr, the robes of 
igliah judges are of coasidcmhle antiquity ; hut antiquaries 
_ lour in vain to discover all the facta relating to their origin 
Knd history. Mr. Foss says that at the Stiinrt llestoration 
Eof^lish judges resumed tlte robca worn by their predecessors 
■iucc the time of Edward I. ; but though the judicial robes of 
the present day bear a close resemblance to the vestments 
voni by that king's judges, the costume of the bench has 
ondcrgDue many variations since the twentieth year of 
Edwvr) I., when "the king by his precept to the keeper of his 
fgntA wardrobe, commanded him to deliver unto William Scot, 
wtd ths rest of his feUow-justiccs of his bench ; as also to John 
de Stonore and those with him, Justices of the Common Pleas ; 
and likewise to Holtert de Sadyngtone and other the barons of 
his Exchequer — riz., to each of them for their summer vest- 
ments (or robes) for that present year, half a short eloth, and 
one piece of tine hnnen silk ; and for the winter season another 
half of a clotb colour curt, with a hood, and three pieces of 
fiur of white budg. And for the feast of the Nativity of our 
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Lord^ half a doth colour curt, with a hood of two-and-tliiitj 
bellyes of minever, another for with seven tires of minever, 
and two furs of silk/' In the twenty-first year of Edward IH 
the judges of the three Common Law Courts " were allowed 
out of the same wardrobe, at the Feast of All Saints, for their 
winter robes, each of them half a cloth colour cart, three fmi 
of white budg, and one hood of the same budg. And for their 
liveries at Christmas each of them half a doth likewise colour 
curt, one hood containing xxxii. bellyes of minever helf pur, 
one fur of minever containing seven tires, and two furs of silk, 
each of seven tires. And for their summer robes, each of them 
half a doth colour curt, with one piece and an half of thin 
silk/' 

In the eleventh year of Richard 11. a distinction was made 
between the costumes of the chie& of the King's Bench and Com* 
mon Pleas and their assistant justices ; and at the same time 
the Chief Baron's inferiority to the Chief Justices was marked 
by costume. The judges of the King's Bench and Common 
Pleas '' had for their summer robes these following liveries — 
tnz,, each of the Chief Justices, ten ells of green cloth long, 
and xxiiii. ells of green tafiata ; and each of the rest ten ells of 
green cloth long. The like (rir.,.ten ells of green cloth long) 
at the same time had John Cassy, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer.'^ 

In the twenty-second year of Henry An., Chief Baron John 
Fray received, " for his winter robe against Christmas, x ells 
of violet in grain ; 1 fur of xxxii. bellies of minever pur, for his 
hood ; another fur of cxx. bellies of minever gross ; and two 
fiirs each of seven tyres of silk.'' The same judge received, 
'* for his suuimer robe, against Whitsuntide, ten ells of green 
cloth long, and half a piece of green tartarin.'' The three 
other barons of the Exchequer at the same time had '' for the 
like summer robes, each of them ten ells of violet in gravn, 
with 1 fur of cxx. bellies of minever gross, and another fur of 
xxxii. bellies of minever fur for the hood, as also two furs of 
silk, each of seven tyres.'' Having given these particulars, 
Dugdale observes : '* From which allowance we may take notice 
that the colour of their robes was not constantly the same, 
there being so much variation in those times above-mentionedi 
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ngh for the fuhioD of them (I presmne) they did not diSer 

Uenry \^.'8 Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Sir John 

ic, in his delightful treatise " De Laudibus Lcgum 

aigliie," describes the ceremony attending the creation of a 

ticc, and minutely seta forth the chief items of judicial 

me in the Bench and Common Fleas during his time. 

Howbeit," runs Ilobert Mulcaater'a rendering of the ' De 

udibiiB,' " the habite of his mymcnt, hce shall from time to 

! forwarde, in some pointes change, but not in all the 

^ments thereof. For beeing a serjeaunt at lawc, bee was 

Mthnl in s long robe pricstlyke, with a furred cape about his 

mldcra, and thereupon a hoodc with two labels such as 

>ctoun of the Lawes uae to weare in certayne univeiBitycs, 

the above described quoyfc. But being ones made a 

X, in at^wde of his hoodc, hee shall weare a cloakc cloascd 

ion his nghte shoulder, all the otiicr ornaments of a scrjcant 

I remayning; sauing that a justyce shall weare no partyc 

loured restnre as a scrjcant may. And his cape is furred 

1 none other than mcncvcr, whereas the Serjeant's cape ia 

r fnrrcd with whytc lambe." 

These notes arc sufficient to prove that judicial costume 

VmritMl with the fashion of the day or the whim of tlic sovcn-ign 

in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Subsequent gencra- 

1 iomt saw the introduction of other changes ; and in the time of 

(.'hxrlot I. quextioDS relating to the attire of the common law 

judges were involved in so much doubt, and surrounded with so 

in«ij contnulictory precedents and traditions, that the judges 

n-«olred to simplify matters by conference and uuanimona 

action. The result of their delilwration was a decree,* dated 

* lUi onler wu drawn up in tbo rollowiiiK Icrmi : — 

"Tbe judgMin Term lime >r« to ait at Weatnii niter in the conrti, in tluir Uwk 
or (iokt gowtu, nrhethcr thsj' will : aod > hood of the uiob coloor pDl onr ll 
bMits, and ilieir maallei aboTe all ; Ibe #nd of Ihe hood bimgiag ont \MaA\m 
—ring ibeir rdTet capa, and coypM of lawn, and comervd cap*. V 

" The being of Iheir gawne^ hoodi, and monllea, ia vilh ehangeaU* tattdaj i 
wUch tb<7 nuat bagia (o wear upan Atuenvion-ilaj, being lbs laat Tbiind*j ia 
EmIm Tern ; ami coniinua iboae robci notill the leaat of Kmoa and Jade. And 
^on SimoD and Jodc'i dajr. ths jodgM begin to wear their nibei bced with whils 
|aM «f miaerar; and ao continue thai being till Ajcennion^j ■£>>■■. , 

|CO|^ sO Hnlfdaraa, which iall in the Term and are Uall dajB^ iba jaJCM . 
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June 6^ I635j to which Sir John Bramston^ Chief of the 
Kin^s Bench; Sir John Finch; Chief of the Common Plets, 

sit in scarlet fSsused with Tafihta, when Taffiita facing is to be worn ; and with fan, 
or minever, when furs or minever are to be worn. 

" Upon the day when the Lord Major of London comes to Westminster to take 
his oath, that day the judges come in scarlet. And upon the fifth of Norember 
(being Gunpowder day), unless it be Sunday, the judges go to Westminster Abbey 
in scarlet to hear the sermon ; and after go to sit in court. And the two Loidi 
Chief Justices, and the Lord Chief Baron, have their collars of 8S above their 
mantles for those two dayes. 

" When the jud^s go to Paulas to the sermon, upon any Sunday in the Term 
time, or to any other publick church, they ought to go in scarlet gownes ; the two 
Lords Chief Justices and the Lord Chief Baron in their velvet and sattin tippets; 
and the hood is to be pinned abroad towards the left shoulder. And if it be upas 
any grand dayes, as upon the Ascension-day, Midsummer-day, All Hallows-day, or 
Candlemas-day, then the two Lords Chief Justices and the Lord Chief Baron wetr 
collars of SS with long scarlet casting-hoods, and velvet and sattin tippets. 

" At all times when the judges go to the council-table, or to any assembly of the 
Lords, in the afternoons in term time, they ought to go in their robes of violet or 
black, faced with taffata, according as the time of wearing them doth require ; sod 
with tippets aud scarlet casting-hoods, pinned near the left shoulder, unless it be 
Sunday or Holyday, and then in scarlet. 

" In the circuit the judges go to the church upon Sundays in the fore-noon in 
scarlet gownes, hoods, and mantles, and sit in their caps. And in the afternoons 
to the church in scarlet gownes, tippet, and scarlet hood, and sit in their cornered 
caps. 

" And the first morning at the reading of the commissions, they sit in scarlet 
gownes, with hoods and mantles, and in their coyfs and cornered caps. And he 
that gives the charge, and delivers the gaol, doth, or ought for the most part, to 
continue all that assizes in the same robes, scarlet gown, hood, and mantle. Bat 
the other judge, who sits upon the Nisi Prius, doth commonly (if he will) sit onlj io 
his scarlet robe, with tippet and casting hood ; or if it be cold he may sit in gowD, 
and hood, and mantle. 

" And where the judges in the circuit go to dine vrith the shireeve, or to a pablick 
feast, then in scarlet gowns, tippets, and scarlet hoods ; or casting ofi* their mantle, 
they keep on their other hood. 

" The scarlet casting-hood is to be put above the tippet, on the right side, for 
Justice Walmsley and Justice Warburton, and all the judges before, did wear tbem 
in that manner ; and did declare, that by wearing the hood on the right side, and 
above the tippet, was signified more temporal dignity ; and by the tippet on the left 
side only, the judges did resemble priests. 

" Whensoever the judges or any of them are appointed to attend the king's 
majesty, they go in scarlet gowns, tippets, and scarlet casting-hoods ; either to his 
own presence, or at the council-table. 

"The judges and Serjeants when they ride circuits, are to wear a Serjeant's coat 
of good broad-cloth, with sleeves, and faced with velvet. They have used of late to 
lace the sleeves of the Serjeant's coat thick with lace^ and they are to hare * 
sumpter, and ought to ride with six men at the least 

" Also the first Sunday of every Term, and when the judges and leijeants dine at 
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CHAPTER XLL 

WI08. 

THE changes effected in judicial costume dturing the Co» 
monwealth^ like the reformation introduced at the suae 
period into the language of the law, were all reTenri 
in 1660, when Charles II/s judges resumed the attire ani 
usages of their predecessors in the First Charles's reign. Wka 
he had satisfied himself that monarchical principles were sure of 
an enduring triumph, and that their victory would conduce to 
his own advantage, great was young Samuel Pepys's deligb 
at seeing the ancient customs of the lawyers restored, one after 
another. In October, 1660, he had the pleasure of seeiiij 
" the Lord Chancellor and all the judges riding on horseback, 
and going to Westminster Hall, it being the first day of term." 
In the February of 1663-4 his eyes were gladdened by the re- 
vival of another old practice. " 28th (Lord's Day). Up, and 
walked to Paul's,'' he writes, '' and, by chance, it was an ex- 
traordinary day for the Readers of Inns of the Court and aD 
the Students to come to church, it being an old ceremony not 
used these twenty-five years, upon the first Sunday in Lent 
Abundance there was of students, more than there was room to 
seat but upon forms, and the church mighty full. One 
Hawkins preached, an Oxford man, a good sermon upon 
these words, ' But the wisdom from above is first pure, then 
peaceable/ '^ Hawkins was no doubt a humorist, and smiled 
in the sleeve of his Oxford gown as he told the law-students 
that peace characterized the highest sort of wisdom. 

But, notwithstanding their zeal in reviving old customs, the 
lawyers of the Restoration introduced certain novelties into 
legal life. From Paris they imported the wig which still re- 
mains one of the distinctive adornments of the English barrister; 
and from the same centre of civilization they introduced certain 
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hefinemeiits of cookery, which had been hitherto unknown in 
J taverns of Fleet Street and the Strand. In the earlier 
t of the " merry monarch'a" reign, the eating-house most 
rith young harristers and law-atudcnts was kept by a 

^nch cook named Chattelin, who, besides entertaining his 

astomcrs with delicate fare and choice wine, enriched our 
J with the word " cutlet" — in his day, spelt costelet. 

toger North writes of his brother : " And when he was out of 
XiinmoQS, the cook usually provided him with meala ; but at 

ight he desired the company of some known and ingenious 
friends to join in a costelet and a salad at Chattelin'a, where a 
bottle of wine sufficed, and the company dressed their owii 
feast, that consisted in friendly and agreeable conversation." 
In Roger's time it was modish to eat the dainty small ribs of 
lamb and mutton, but somewhat scandalous to be a notorious 
devourer of chops — things vastly different from Mons. Chat- 
telin'a piquant costelets. When, therefore, the author of the 
" Esamen" wished to throw contempt on Sheriff Bethel— 
a gentleman not less odious to political adversaries than 
Lord Westbury to Mr. Busfield Fcrrand — he imputed to 
him niggardliness and love of chops. Says the "Examen," 
"In the year 1660, Bethel and Cornish were chosen sheriffs. 
The former used to walk about more like a com-cutter than 
sheriff of London ; he kept no house, but lived upon chops ; 
whence it is proverbial for not feasting, to Bethel the City." 

In the seventeenth ceuljury, until wigs were generally adopted, 
the common law judges, like their precursors for several past 
generations, wore in court velvet caps, coifs, and cornered caps. 
Pictures preserve to us the appearance of justices, with their 
heads covered by one or two of these articles of dress, the 
moustache in many instances adorning the lip, and a well- 
trimmed beard giving point to the judicial chin. The more 
common head-dress was the coif and coif-cap, of which it is 
necessary to say a few words. 

The coif was a covering for the head, made of white lawn 
or silk, and common law judges wore it as a sign that they 
were members of the learned brotherhood of aerjeants. " No 
man also," aajs Forteacue, in the ' De Laudibus,' " be he never 
so conning and skilful in the lawes of the realme, shall be 
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exalted to the office and dignitie of a justice in the court of 
plees before the king^ or in the court of the oomen bend, 
which are the chiefe ordinary courtes of the realmey nnleas bee 
bee first promoted to the state and degree of a serjeannt-at- 
lawe. Neither shal any man but onely such a serjeaunt, plead 
in the courte of the eommen bench^ where al reall actiones are 
pleaded. Wherefore to this state and degree hath no man 
beene hitherto admitted^ except he hath first continued by the 
space of sixteene years in the said generall studie of the lav, 
and in token or signe^ that all justices are thus graduate every I 
of them alwaies^ while he sitteth in the Kinges Courts^ weaieth 
a white quoyfe of silke ; which is the principal and chiefe in- 
signment of habite^ wherewith serjeants-at-lawe in their crea- 
tion are decked. And neither the justice, nor yet the seijeaimt, 
shall ever put of the quoife, no not in the kinges presence, 
though he bee in talke with his majesties highnesse.^' At 
times it was no easy matter to take the coif from the head; 
for the white drapery was fixed to its place with strings, wbid 
in the case of one notorious rascal were not untied without 
difficulty. In Henry III.'s reign, when William de Bussyiraa 
charged in open court with corruption and dishonesty, lie 
claimed the benefit of clerical orders, and endeavoured to re- 
move his coif in order that he might display his tonsure; but 
before he could effect his purpose, an officer of the court seised 
him by the throat and dragged him off to prison. " Voluit," 
says Matthew Paris, '^ Ugamenta coifae suse solvere, ut palam 
monstraret se tonsuram habere dericalem; sed non est pe^ 
missus. Satelles vero cum arripiens, non per coifse ligamina 
sed per guttur cum apprehendens, traxit ad carcerem/' From 
which occurrence Spelman drew the untenable, and indeed, 
ridiculous inference, that the coif was introduced as a veil, be- 
neath which ecclesiastics who wished to practise as judges or 
counsel in the secular courts, might conceal the personal maik 
of their order. 

The coif cap is still worn in undiminished proportions by 
judges when they pass sentence of deafh, and is generallj 
known as the ^^ black cap.'' In old time the justice, on making 
ready to pronounce the awftd words which consigned a fellow- 
crcaturc to a horrible death, was wont to draw up the flat, 
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, square, dork cap, that sometimes huug at the nape of his neck 
, at tlic upper part uf his shuulder. Having covered the whiteness 
, of his coif, and partially concealed liis forehead and brows with 
. ihe sable cloth, he proceeded to utter the dread sentence with 
^ lolemn composure and firmness. At present the black cap is 
atLsumed to strike terror into the hearts of the >-ulgar ; formerly 
it ma» pulled over the eycti, to hide the emotion of the judge. 

Shorn of their ori^nal size, the coif and the coif cap may 
still be seen in the wigs worn by Serjeants at the present day. 
The black blot which marks the crown of a scrjeaut's wig is 
generally spoken of aa his coif, but tliia designation is erroneous. 
The black blot is the coif-cap; and those who wish to see the 
veritable coif must take a near view of the wig, when they will 
■ee that hctweeu the black silk and the horse-hair there lies a 
circular piece of white lawn, which is the vestige of that pure 
raiment no rci'ercntially mcDtioncd by Porteacue. On the 
general adoption of wigs, the Serjeants, like the rest of the bar, 
foUowi^ in the wake of fashion ; but at 6rst they wore their 
old oui& and caps over their false liair. Finding this plan cum- 
bcrsome, they gradually diminished the size of the amneitt 
coTcritig, until the coif and cap became the absurd thing which 
resemble a bald place covered with court-plaster quite as much 
mm the rent of the wig resembles human hair. Confounding the 
coif with the coif cap. Lord Campbell writes — " In the middle 
of the ncveuteenth century the common law judges adhered 
to their coj/Jr, or black cloth caps, which they still put on when 
tbey pass sentence of death," 

Id like manner, describing the disgiuse worn by Jeflreys at 
the time of his capture at the R«d Cow, Anchor and Hope 
Alley, Wapping, Lord Campbell says — " To avoid, as he thought, 
•II rliauce* of being recognised by those who had seen him in 
emuuc or gold-embroidered robes, with a long white band 
under his chin, his collar of SS round bis neck, and on his 
liead a full-bottom wig, which had recently become the attri- 
bute of judicial dignity, instead of tfte old-fathioned cmf or black 
vehft cap, he cut off his busliy eyebrows, wont to inspire ter- 
ror, he put on the worn-out dress of a common sailor, and he 
coverud his head with an old tarred hat that seemed to have 
weathered many a blast." 

VOL. I. B <& 
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Whilst the comnKHi law judges of the seventeenth centny, 
before the introduction of ing8> wore the undiminished coif oi 
coif cap^ the Lord Chancellor^ like the Speaker of the HoM 
of Commonsj wore a hat. Lord Keeper Williams, the hit 
clerical holder of the seals^ used to wear in the Comt i. 
Chancery a round conical hat, Bradshaw^ sitting as praidiik 
of the commissioners who tried Charles I.^ wore a hat inMnl 
of the coif and cap which he donned at other times as a sojeyt 
of law. Kennett tells us that '^ Mr. Serjeant Bradshaw, ^ 
President^ was afraid of some tumult upon sach new and la* 
precedented insolence as that of sitting judge upon his km;; 
and therefore, besides other defence, he had a thick big-crownel 
beaver hat, lined with plated steel, to ward off blows.'' It ii 
scarcely credible that Bradshaw resorted to such means for secn^ 
ing his own safety, for in case of a tumult a hat, however strong 
would have been an insignificant protection against popnk 
fury. If conspirators had resolved to take his life, they'vooH 
have tried to effect their purpose by shooting or stabbing liiii» 
not by knocking him on the head. A sti^l-plated hat wosli 
have been but a poor guard against the bludgeon, and a stiB 
poorer defence against poniard or pistol. It is far more pro- 
bable that in laying aside the ordinary head-dress of an En^isk 
common law judge, and in assuming a high- crowned hat, tbe 
usual covering of a Speaker, Bradshaw endeavoured to maik 
the exceptional character of the proceeding, and to remind tk 
public that he acted under parliamentary sanction. Whatever 
the wcarer^s object, England was satisfied that he had a notaUe 
purpose, and persisted in regarding the act as significant of 
cowardice or of insolence, of anxiety to keep within the lin« 
of parliamentary privilege or of readiness to set all law at d^ 
fiance. At the time and long afler BradshaVs death, that bit 
caused an abundance of discussion ; it was a problem whidi 
men tried in vain to solve, an enigma that piusled clever heads, 
a riddle that was interpreted as an insult, a caution, a pro- 
test, a menace, a doubt. Oxford honoured it with a Latin in- 
scription, and a place amongst the curiosities of the univenitr, 
and its memory is preserved to Englishmen of the present dav 
in the familiar lines — 

" When England^s monarch once uncovered sat, 
And Bradshaw bullied iu a broad-brimmed hat." 
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Judges were by no means unanimous with regard to tlie 
adoption of wigs, some of them obstinately refusing to 
disfigure themselves with false tresses, and others displaying 
a foppish delight in the new decoration. Sir Matthew 
Hale, who died in 1676, to the last steadily refused to decorate 
himself with artificial loeks. The likeness of the Chief Justice 
that forms the frontispiece to Burnet's memoir of the lawyer, 
represents him in his judicial robes, wearing his SS collar, 
and having on his head a cap, — not the coif cap, but one of 
the close-fitting skull-caps worn by judges in the seventeenth 
century. Such skull-caps, it has been observed in a. prior page 
of this work, were worn by barristers under their wigs, and 
country gentlemen at home, during the last century. Into 
such caps readers have seen Sir Francis North put his fees. 
The portrait of Sir Creswell Levinz {who returned to the bar 
on dismissal from the bench in 1686) shows that he wore a 
full-bottomed wig whilst he was a judge ; whereas Sir Thomas 
Street, who remained a judge till the close of James Il.'a reign, 
wore his own hair and a coif cap. Mr. Foss, to whom the 
present writer is indebted for these facts concerning Levinz 
and Street, observes that " the wigs of this reign {i.e., 
Charles II.) were innocent of powder, as far as can be judged 
by the; shadings of the pictures, and had not certainly attained 
to the formal cut of the present day." 

When Shaftesbury sat in court as Lord High Chancellor of 
England be wore a hat, which Roger North is charitable 
enough to think might have been a black hat. " His lordship," 
says the ' Esameu,' " regarded censure so little, that he did 
not concern himself to use a decent habit as became a judge of 
his station ; for he sate upon the bench in an aah-coloured 
gown sdvcr-laced, and full-ribboned pantaloons displayed, with- 
out any black at all in his garb, unless it were his hat, which, 
now, I cannot positively say, though I saw him, was so." 

Even so late as Queeu Anne's reign, which witnessed the 
introduction of three-cornered hats, a Lord Keeper wore bis 
own hair in court instead of a wig, until he received the 
sovereign's order to adopt the venerable disguise of a full- 
bottomed wig. Lady Sarah Cowper recorded of her father, 
1705 ; — "The queen after this was persuaded to trust a "\ 
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ministry, and in the year 1705, Octr., she made my father 
Ld. Keeper of the Great Seal, in the ilst year of his age,— 
'tis said the youngest Lord Keeper that ever had been. He 
looked very young, and wearing Ma own hair made him appeir 
yet more so, which the queen observing, obliged him to cut it 
off, telling him the world would say she had given the seals U 
a boy." 

The yoimg Lord Keeper of course obeyed ; and when he 
appeared for the first time at court in a wig, his aspect waa u 
grave and reverend that the queen had to look at him twice 
before she recognised him, ilore than half a eeutuiy later, 
George II. experienced a similar difficulty, when Lord Hanl- 
wicke, after the close of his long period of official service, 
showed himself at court in a plain suit of black velvet, with i 
bag and aword. Familiar with the appearance of the ChanccUiir 
dressed in full-bottomed wig and robes, the king failed to 
detect his old friend and senaut in the elderly gentleman who, 
in the garb of a private person of quality, advanced and ren- 
dered due obeisance, " Sir, it is Lord Hardwicke," whispered 
a lord in waiting who stood near His Majesty's person, and sair 
the cause of tlie cold reception given to the ex-Chan c«llor. 
But unfortunately the kuig was not more familiar with the 
ex-Chancellor's title than his appearance, and in a disastrcnu 
endeavoiu- to be atfablc inquired, with an affectation of interest, 
" How long has your lordship been in town ?'* The peer'* 
surprise and chagrin were great until the monareb, having 
received further instruction from the courtly prompter at hi* 
elbow, frankly apologized in bad English and with noin 
laughter. "Had Lord Hardwicke," says Campbell, "worn 
such a uniform as that invented by George IV. for ex-Chan- 
cellors (very much like a Field Marshal's), he could not hire 
been mistaken for a common man." 

The judges who at the first introduction of wigs ro 
fiiaed to adopt them were prone to express their dissatisfaetioD 
with those coxcombical eontrivanees when exhibited upon the 
heads of counsel ; and for some years prudent juniors, anxiout 
to win the favourable opinion of anti-wig justices, declined to 
obey the growing fashion. Chief Justice Hale, a notable 
*loven, conspicuous amongst common law judges for the 




r his attire, just as Shaftesbury was conspicunu-t in the 
; of Chancery for foppishness, cherislied lively animosity 
a sorts of legul practitioners — attomeva who wore swords^ 
young Templars who atiomed themselves with periwigs, 
ihop Burnet says of Hale: "Jic was a great euconrager of 
I young persons that he saw followed their books diligently, 
wbom he used to give directions concerning the method of 
r study, with a humanity and sweetness that wrought much 
1 that came near him ; and in a smUIng, pleasant way he 
1 admonish them, if he saw anything amiss in them ; par- 
irly if tliey went too fine in their clothes, he would tell 
I it did not be^nme their profession. He was not pleased 
t Btndentn wear long periwigs, or attorneys go with swords, 
t such men as would not he persuaded to part with those 
I, when they went to him laid them aside and went as 
i they eoidd, to avoid the reproof which they knew they 
ithcrwisccxjiect." In England, however, barristers almost 
lally wore wigs at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
1 of the Tweed advocates wore cocked hats and pow- 
ur so late as the middle of tlie eighteenth century. 
1 Alexander Wedderbum joined the Scotch bar in }75i, 
1 not come into vogue with the members of his pnv 

Many arc the good stories told of judicial wigs, and amongst 
I best vt them is the anecdute wliieh that malicious talker 
mael Rogers delighted to tell at Edward Law's expense. 
'' Ixml El Urn borough," says the ' Table-Talk,' " was once about 
to go on circuit, when Lady EUcnboroiigh said that she should 
like to aei-onipany him. He replied that he had no objeetiuti 
provided she did not eQcuml>cr the carriage with bandbosca, 
which were his utter abhorrence. Ihiring the tirst day's journey 
Ijuid EUcnborough, hapix'iiing to stretch his legs, struck his 
foot sguDst Bomctlting below the seat ; he discovered that it 
was a bandbox. Up went the window and out went the band- 
box. The coachman stop|>ed, and the footman, thinking tliat 
tlie bandbox bad tumbled out of the window by aonic otraor- 
dioaiy cliancc, was going to pick it up, when Lord Klleiiborough 
fiuiously called out, ' Drive on !' TJic bandbox, accordingly, 
was Icf^ by the ditch-side. Having reached the county towa 
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where he was to officiate as judge^ Lord Ellenborougli proceeded 
to array himself for his appearance in the court-house. ' Now/ 
said he, ' whereas my wig ? — ^wbere %9 my wig V ' My lord,' 
replied his attendant, 'it was thrown out of the carriage 
window V " t 

Changing together with fashion, barristers ceased to wear 
their wigs in society as soon as the gallants and bucks of the 
West End began to appear with their natural tresses in theatres 
and ball-rooms ; but the conservative genius of the law has 
hitherto triumphed over the attempts of eminent advocates to 
throw the wig out of Westminster Hall. When Lord Campbdl 
argued the great Privilege case, he obtained permission to 
appear without a wig ; but this concession to a counsel — ^who, 
on that occasion, spoke for sixteen hours — ^was accompanied 
with an intimation that " it was not to be drawn into prece- 
dent.^' That Campbell would gladly have used the concession 
as a precedent entitling him to relief from the burden of a 
wig alike on circuit and in the Courts *of Westminster, 
may be inferred from the warmth with which he exclaimed, 
'^ Who would have supposed that this grotesque ornament — fit 
only for an African chief — would be considered indispensably 
necessary for the administration of justice in the middle of the 
nineteenth century V 

Less wise or less fortunate than the bar, the judges of Eng- 
land wore their wigs in society after advocates of all ranks and 
degrees had agreed to lay aside the professional head-gear during 
hours of relaxation. Lady Eldon's good taste and care for her 
husband^s comfort induced Lord Eldon, soon after his elevation 
to the pillow of the Common Pleas, to beg the king's permission 
that he might put off his judicial wig on leaving the courts in 
which as Chief Justice he would be required to preside. The 
petition did not meet with a favourable reception. For a minute 
George III. hesitated; whereupon Eldon supported his prayer 
by observing, with the fervour of an old-fashioned Tory, that 
the lawyer^s wig was a detestable innovation — ^unknown in the 
days of James I. and Charles the Martyr, the judges of which 
two monarchs would have rejected as an insult any proposal 
that they should assume a head-dress fit only for madmen at 
masquerades or mummers at country wakes. '^ What ! what Y* 
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ened the king, sharply ; and then, smiling miacliievously, as he 
suddealv sav a good answer to the plausible argumeut, he 
added — " True, my lord, Charles the First" a judges wore no wigs, 
but they wore beards. You may do the same, if' you like. You 
may please yourself about wearing or not wearing your wig ; 
but mind, if you please yourself by imitating the old judges, 
■« to the head — you must please me by imitating them as to 
the chin. You may lay aside your wig ; but ii' you do — you 
must wi'ttr a beard." Had he lived in these days, whcu bur- 
mteni occasionally wear beards in court, and judges arc not 
less eoDspicuous than tiie juiiiur bar for magnitude of nose and 
wiu^er, blldou would have accepted the condition. But the 
last year of the last century was the very centre and core of 
tluit time w hich may be called the |»eriod of close shavers ; and 
John Scott, the dccoroiu and respectable, would have endured 
martynlom rather than have grown a beard, or have allowed his 
whiiikcra to exceed the limits of mutton-chop whiskers. 

Am Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and subsequently as 
Chancellor, Eldon wore his wig whenever he appeared in general 
society ; but in tjie privacy of his own house he gratified Lady 
Kldtm by laying aside the official head-gear. That this waa his 
tuage the gossips of the law-eourts knew well ; and at Carltoti 
House, when the Prince of Wales was most indignant with 
the Chancellor who subsequently became his familiar tricnd, 
courtiers were wont to soothe the royal rage with diverting 
Uiccdotut of the attention which the odious lawyer lavished on 
the natural hair that gave his Bessie so much delight. On one 
occasion, when Kldou was firmly supporting the cause of the 
I'rincess of Wales, " the first gentleman of Kurupe" forgot common 
dccvncy so far that he made a jeering allusion to this instance 
of the Cliauccllor's domestic amiability. " 1 am not the sort 
of person," growled the prince with an outbreak of pecviah- 
m-Mt, " to let my hair grow under my wig to please my wife." 
\S ith becoming dignity Eldon answered — "Your Royal High- 
ii(-«i <-oiidcscends to be personal. 1 lieg leave to withdraw ;" 
and suiting his action to his words, the Chancellor made a low 
bow to the angry prince, and retired. Tlie prince sneaked out 
of the position by an untruth instead of an apology. On the 
following day he caused a vi-rittcu assurance to be conTeyod to 
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the Chancellor that the offensiye speech ^^ was nothing personal, 
but simply a proverb — a proverbial way of saying a man iras 
governed by his wife/' It is needless to say that the expression 
was not proverbial^ but distinctly and grossly personaL Lord 
Malmesbury's comment on this affair is ^^ Very absurd of Lord 
Eldon; but explained by his having literally done what tbe 
prince said/' Lord Eldon's conduct absurd ! What was the 
prince's ? 

That memorable 1832 — the year which wrought so much 
change in the tone and manners as well as the institutions of 
the English people — saw the death of Lord Tenterden, who, 
like his ofiScial precursors in the peerage, never entered the 
House of Lords without wearing his judicial costume. Lord 
Tenterden was the last Chief Justice of whom this could 
be said; though since his death etiquette has required Chief 
Justices to wear their judicial robes^ whilst officiating for the 
Speaker of the House of Peers. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

BANDS AND COLLARS. 

BANDS came into fashion with Englishmen many years before 
wigs^ but like wigs they were worn in general society before 
they became a recognised and distinctive feature of professional 
costume. Ladies'^ of rank dyed their hair and wore false 
tresses in Eliasabethan England; but their example was not 
extcmsively followed by the men of their time — although the 
courtiers of the period sometimes donned " periwinkes/'t to 
the extreme disgust of the multitude, and the less stormy 
disapprobation of the polite. The frequency with which 
bands are mentioned in Elizabethan literature affords con- 
clusive evidence that they were much worn towards the close 
of the sixteenth century; and it is also matter of certainty 
that they were known in England at a still earlier period. 
Henry VIII. had '' 4 shirte-bands of silver with ruffes to the 
same, whereof one was perled with golde;'' and in 1638 
Pcacham observed, ^King Henry VIII. was the first that 
ever wore a band about his neck, and that very plain, without 
lace, and about an inch or two in depth. We may see bow 
the case is altered, he is not a gentleman, or in the fashion^ 
whose band of Italian catwoftk standeth him not at the least in 

* " It WM the biluoD to dje it jtOaw «i tUi tnae is oonplinnit to the qoeea, 
whoM hair wm of that ooloar. Her Mijeft/, m well m W gn^i rirsl, Mmrj, Qntitm 
of Scots, pfttroniied wigi. Eliabeth had eight/ «ttim of (IiIm hair at a time. Umrf 
had manj not to her while in caiitint/ at Lochleveii, and after Imt retreat to 
Carlisle ihe received 'mig paqne de peimqee de cheveoi/ It ie recorded that her 
attendant, Mary Seion, was particolariy ingenioof in di«plajing them to advaatage, 
and that Her Mi^jeety changed them every other da//*— Vide FairhoU*§ fUMumyt im 



t The reader ihoald glanoe at the tmma anthor'e notee on periwigi, " Tho 
earliest notice of them," aajs Mr. FairMt, "vocnn in th«r privj purM rty nw^ *4 
Henry VUL, vhara w fiad oMier Ueeemhv, UM, aa eiiU/ of twenty ehiUinci 
• fcr a pefwyke fer Scstfli^ Ae kuf"! InL' 
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three or four pounds ; yea, a sempster in Holbom told me 
there are of three-score pound price a-piece/' That the fop 
of Charles I/s reign were spending money on a £Eishion 
originally set by Kang Henry the Bluflf, was the opinion also 
of Taylor the Water Poet, who in 1630 wrote — 

"Now up alofte I mount onto the ruffe, 
Which into foolish mortalB pride doth pnffe ; 
Yet roffes* antiquity is here hat small — 
'Within this eighty years not one at all : 
For the £ighth Hemry (so I understand) 
Was the first king that ever wore a hand; 
And but AfalUng-bandf plaine with a hem ; 
All other people knew no use of them. 
Yet imitation in small time began 
To grow, that it the kingdom overran ; 
The little falling-bands encreased to ruffiss, 
Ruffes (growing great) were waited on by cuffcSy 
And though our frailties should awake our care, 
We make our ruffes as careless as we are.*' 

In regarding the falling-band as the germ of the ruff, the 
Water Poet differs from those writers who, with greater appear- 
ance of reason, maintain that the ruff was the parent of the 
band. Into this question concerning origin of species, there 
is no occasion to enter on the present occasion. It is enough 
to state that in the earlier part of the seventeenth century bands 
or collars — ^bands stiffened and standing at the backward part, 
and bands falling upon the shoulder and breast — were articles 
of costume upon which men of expensive and modish habits 
spent large sums. 

In the days of James I., when standing bands were still the 
fashion, and falling-bands had not come in, the Inns of 
Court men were very particular about the stiffness, cut, and 
texture of their collars. Speaking of the Inns of Court men, 
Sir Thomas Overbury* (who was poisoned in 1613) says, " He 

* Sir Thomas Overhuiy's " Character of the Inns of Court Man** is such a strikiDg 
portrait of the legal gallant of the period, that readers will like to see the whole 
sketch : — " An Inns of Court Man/' says Sir Thomas, " is distinguished from s 
scholar hj a pair of silk stockings and a beaTer hat, which make him contemn s 
scholar as much as a scholar does a schoolmaster. By that he hath heard one 
mooting and seen two plays, he thinks as basely of the university as a youg 
sophister does of the grammar-school He talks of the uniyersity with that state tt 
if he were her chancellor ; finds fault with alterations and the Ml of discipline with 
an * it was not so when I was a student,* although that was within the half-year* 
fie will talk ends oi Laxin, V^lom^^ \\. \m liiNsfe^ '^v?^ %a ^oat confidence as ew 
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laughs at every man whose band sits not well, or that hath not 
a fair shoe-tye, and is ashamed to be in any man's company 
who wears not his doathes well/' 

If portraits may be trusted, the falling band of Charles I/s 
time bore considerable resemblance to the falling neck-firill 
which twenty years since was very generally worn by quite 
little boys, and is still sometimes seen on urchins who are about 
six years of age. The bands worn by the barristers and clergy 
of our own time are modifications of this antique falling-band^ 
and like the coif and coif cap of the modem serjeant, they bear 
only a faint likeness to their originals. But though bands-^ 
longer than those still worn by clergymen — ^have come to be 
a distinctive feature of legal costume, the bar was slow to adopt 
falling-collars — ^regarding them as a strange and fanciful inno- 
vation. Whitelock's personal narrative furnishes pleasant 
testimony that the younger gentry of Charles I.'s England 
adopted the new collar before the working lawyers. 

'*At the Quarter Sessions of Oxford,'* says Whitclock, 
speaking of the year 1635, when he was only thirty years of 
sigc, " I was put into the chair in court, though I was in 
coloured clothes, a sword by my side, and a falling-band, which 
was unusual for lawyers in those days, and in this garb I gave 
the charge to the Grand Jiuy. I took occasion to enlarge on 
the point of jurisdiction in the temporal courts in matters eccle- 
siastical, and the antiquity thereof, which I did the rather 
because the spiritual men began in those days to swell higher 
than ordinary, and to take it as an injury to the Church that 
anything savouring of the spirituality should be within the cog- 
nisance of ignorant laymen. The gentlemen and freeholders 
seemed well pleased with my charge, and the management of 
the business of the sessions ; and said they perceived one miglit 

Cicero oould prooooDce an oration, thongli hia best aotbora (or it are taTema afi<l 
ordinariea. He ia aa far behind a courtier in faahion aa a acholar ii behind him, and 
the beat grace in hia behaTioar ia to fiirset hia acqnaintance. He Uusgfai at «?tr/ 
■uui whoae band aita not well, or that hath not a Uir ihoe-t/e, and ifl aahaued to ba 
in any man'a oooipany who wean not his cl^iathea well. Hit ?er/ etaence he plaoea 
in bia ontside, and his chief prajer ia, that his resooroes ma/ hold out for lallaCjr 

doaka in aomnwr, and irehet in winter. To his acquaintance ba <^«ri two 

qoarta of wine to one he gifea; joa ahall never aee Um nelanchol/ but whmn hm 
wmnta a new soit or fean a aeijeant, at which tina he betakaa himself to I'Uij^m. 
Pf tkat he hath rand littlalaa, ha can caO Sedan, LjcofSBa^and JnsUaUafwk.vMl 
hb kw to n Lflid GUtf JwdesV* 
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8]}cak as good sense in a falling-baud as in a ruff." At thii 
time Wliiteloek had been about seven years at tLe bar ; bat it 
the Quarter Sessions the young Templar was playing tbe part 
of country squire, and as his words show, he was dressed in ■ 
fashion that directly violated professional usage. 

Wbitelock's speech seems to have been made shortly before 
the bar accepted the falling-band as an article of dress adintsnhle 
in courts of law. Towards the close of Charles's reig;n, such band* 
were very generally worn in Westminster Hall by the gentlemen 
of the long robe, and after tbe Restoration, a barrister would a 
soon have thought of appearing at the King's Bench withont 
his gown as without hia hand. Unlike the bar-bands of ihe 
present time — wliich are lappets of fine lawn, of simple make — 
the bands wombyCharles II. 's lawyers were dainty and expensive 
articles, such as those which Peaeham exclaimed against in the 
preceding reign. At that date the Templar in prosperous dr- 
ciunstanees had bis bands made entirely of point lace, or at 
fine lawn edged with point lace; and as he wore them in 
society as well as in court, he was constantly requiring a frtali 
supply of them, Few accidents were more likely to ruffle > 
Templar's equanimity than a mishap to liia baud occurring 
through his own inadvertence or carelessness on the part of » 
servant. At table the pieces of delicate lace-work were exposed to 
many dangers. Continually were they stained with wine or 
soiled with gravy, and the young lawyer was deemed a manelaf 
amiability who could see his point lace thus defiled and abstain 
from swearing. " I remember," observes Roger North, when 
be is showiug tbe perfect control in which his brother Francii 
kept his temper, " at his table, a stupid servant spilt a glass irf 
red wine upon his point band and clothes. He only wiped hia 
face and clothes with tbe napkin, and ' Here,' said he, ' take 
this away;' and no more."* 

* The other mBtanccB of Francia North'a self-comniBnd are not lest wotlh; ot 
notice. "But," Eaya the biographer, "bb to Mb lordship's command of bi( nn 
paBeiou in cnseB of (lispleasure, and how, with nice tume of speecL. be often nwd U 
dirert the mntter, I ahull give an inntnnce or two. Once a earner bad groialj aboxd 
bim, and (oa con aide rable toss. 'Now,' Baid be, 'if 1 had not been a lawyer, I ibvtld 
certainly have sued this man.' And cpoa a like abuae, vhicb do idbd could mD 
have borne with patience, ho only soid^'Now should 1 b« very angry nith ibil 
fellow if it would do ma aiiy );oad.' 1 rr^momber, at hia table, a atnpid scmanE (pih 
a glniis of red wine Ufoti hia point bund usd olothea. tie onlj wiped hia face and 
dolhes with the napkin, alvi' ttercj ti;ii'lu:,'\«^ liiia ks^T,' and Booione. Id» 
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" The London Spy," Ned Ward aliowa that during Clucea 
iiie's reign legal practitiouers of the lowest sort were par- 
r to wear bands. Describing the pettifogger, Ward says, 
Iways talks with as great assurance as if he understood 
e pretends to know ; and always wears a baud, in which 
I grarity and wisdom." At the same period a brisk 
idc was carried on in Wcstminst<;r Hall by the sempstresses 
3 manufactured bandti and cuffs, lace ruffles, and lawn kcr- 
s for the grave counsellors and young gallants of the Inns 
nut, " ¥tora tbeiice," says the author of The London Spy,' 
walked down by the sempstresses, who were very nicely digi- 
d pleating tnrnsovers and ruffles for the young students, 
i coaxing them with amorous looks, obliging cant, and inviting 
es, to give so extravagant a price for what they buy." 
J collars of lace and lawn, let us turn to collars of pre- 
s metal. 
" A word or two now," obsen-ra Dugdale, " conecming the 
'ooDars of SS, so worn by the Chief Justices and Chief B&rail 
■s aforesaid. That this kind of ornament hath been 
aocicntly used here iu Englaud, especially by the KuiKhta, 
b*ve ftufficient testimony from monuments and tombs of nc&r 
800 year* old ; how long before I dare not take upon mc to 
way ; but the original occasion of them is of much greater 
autiquity ; which, from an author of credit, writing of the live* 
of Simpliinus and Paustiniis, Brethren and Roman Senators, 
who suffered martyrdome under Dioclcsian the Hin|)crr)ur, I 
■hall here add — ' IIlo ii>so looo (Biiiliothvcam FiddcDBcm in* 
Uflligit) rcjx^ri socictatcm sancti Simplieii deiu-riptam, (jiM 
eonstitit ex nhs domi nobilibiu. llurum consuctmlo hut 
Tortiuea argenteax de gemmis SS faliricata* cullo gcatsre. 
Gemine vero SS indirabant S. Simplieii nmneti. Per luunm 
intervallum continebat Torquis durKleeiiu Uminas minatissimu 
de argento, in quibns inscalpti erant dnoclcrim articuli fidiH 
Christians, una cum trifolio Simfdiciano. A Ttvtiue autriQ 

tvlirn lliat thi* M«i]]iDg apatbj, wbirb wu tb* «Siet of hia ni4H<i uul JoMMlmata 
oTtbinp, *{t!iT«apFrt to hit clunirlcT and gBodorvrll wnaa^Daaaa, vm pi^uJIrUt 
tobiaalMNirl; br itw Ukblcn sad JMlM llMn(MlU»Ud bibn) thn«|lil U 
wmld bcu aniriyng. But bs ihowtd ■MtrfUma, Mrf to ibrif tboi^ IbM ht hiMW 
bow to nnni ; u I Un t ad cbf j, on Ik mbiIm (if Vk» tilmaMj d <im fUnnanM, 
b foper plkM." numAD ugar btraf wtaajaj ika *MmM af Iks 
~ - " ' wSncbrllM-lMfiAHirflfaiUMaowr 
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visebatur Simplicius pensilis, & ab eo septem laminae^ septem 
charismata spiritus sancti significantes. Porro hex; toto mystefio 
dicebatur^ ut isti ita torquati in religione Chiistiaiift^ tain domi 
quam militise perdurarent constantissimi/ And the reason of 
this chain so used by such noble persons, was in regard that 
these two Brethren were martyred by tying a stone with a chain 
about their necks, and casting their bodies into the river Tiber.^ 
Antiquarians have unanimously rejected this fandfol legend 
concerning the SS collar, as well as many not less ingenious 
interpretations of the mystic letters ; and at the present time 
it is almost unanimously settled that the SS collar is the old 
Lancastrian badge, corresponding to the Yorkist collar of Boaes 
and Sims, and that the S is either the initial of the aen- 
timental word " Souvenez,'' or, as Mr. Beltz maintains, the 
initial letter of the sentimental motto, ^^ Souvenez-vous de moL'' 
In Mr. Fosses valuable work, ''The Judges of England,^' at 
the commencement of the seventh volume, the curious reader 
may find an excellent summary^ of all that has been or can 
be said about the origin of this piece of feudal livery, whidi 

* Mr. F088 says — " It seems, bowever, to be satisfactorily established thai bidgei 
or liveries were first introduced into this kingdom in the reign of Richard IL, and 
that John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the king*s uncle, first used this ooOar. 
Antiquarians have differed as to whether the form is the representation of a letter or 
something else, and as to its signification, if a letter. By some it has been thooght 
to be merely a chain, the links being formed in the shape of the letter ; while othen 
consider it the ' ensign of the equestrian order, from the S-ehaped lever upon the bit 
of the bridle of the war-steed.* But both these suppositions are inconsistent, not onlj 
with the form of the oldest examples, which invariably represent the letters pboed 
separate and apart from each other, but also with the name by which the ooOar ii 
commonly distinguished, and which is confirmed by an inventory of the earliest time, 
in which the letter S is distinctly stated to be of the Duke of Lancaster's Kvery. 

" Then, admitting that the figure is intended for the letter S, its significatioa \m 
been variously interpreted, and even now it is not positively settled. One calls it tliB 
initial of St. Simplicius, a martyred Roman senator ; a second connects the device 
with the Order of the Garter, as the initial of the Ck>unte88 of Salisbury ; a third 
says it means ' Soissons/ and was given by Henry V . in honour of St. Crespin and 
St. Crespinian, the martyrs of that place, on whose anniversary the battle of Agii- 
court was fought. But the first is without authority, and beyond all likelihood; sad 
the second event occurred some years before, and the third some years after, the vsb 
of the collar was introduced. ' Signnm,' simply, and ' Sanctus, Sanctns, Saoctui,' <f 
the Salisbury Liturgy and Ritual, have found advocates; but the fint is too 
unmeaning, and the second must be rejected, as we have no other instanoes tf 
livery collars in England partaking of religious allusion. Mr. Willement suggests 
' Soverayne,* the motto of Henry IV. ; and Mr. J. G. Nichols thinks the letter meaai 
' Seneschallus/ or Btewaid^ aii ^fELcA Tihioh John of Gaunt inheiited in tight of bii 
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haymg at one time been very generally assumed by all gentle 
mnd fairly prosperous partisans of the House of Lancaster, has 
for many generations been the distinctive badge of a few official 
persons. In the second year of Henry IV. an ordinance for- 
bade knights and esquires to wear the collar, save in the king's 
presence; and in the reign of Henry VIII., the privilege of 
wearing the collar was taken away firom simple esquires by 
the " Acte for Refoormacyon of Excesse in Apparayle/' 24 
Henry VIII. c. 13, which ordained '^ That no man oneless he 
be a knight . . . weare any color of Gold, named a color of S.'' 
Gradually knights and non-official persons relinquished the 
decoration ; and in our own day the right to bear it is restricted 

wife, the dAogfater of Henry of Lancaster. Bat the fact, recorded in the Rolls of 
pArlUmeDt (Hi. 318), that King Richard IL wore it on some occasions oat of love 
to his uncle, sofScientlj refutes either of these interpretations ; for, had it borne the 
latter, it does not seem likelj that the king woald have worn it, as it woald haTe 
been not so moch the hedge of a kinsman as of an officer of his own hoosehold. In 
•dditioQ to this objection, no other example of a collar bearing the mere initial of 
Uie luuDe of an office can, it is belioTed, be protlooed. 

** Looking at the practice of the time, the emblems generall/ adopted were 
expressive of some sentiment, or connected with some armorial bearing of the 
tii'KvidiisL Thus, we find the broom-cod {eo$$e$ de genute) on the collar of the King 
of Frmnee ; branches of rosemary on that of Anne, Richard's first qneen ; links, or 
istlsr tocki, and falcons on the liveiy of the Doke of York ; and the word 'plesance' 
embroidered on other collars. The conjecture, therefore, of Mr. Belts, that the 
letter 8 means * Souvenes,* as part of the motto ' Sou?enez-Tous de moi,* seems to 
be nearer the mark ; and I am inclined to believe him to be right with respect to 
the word intended to be signified, whether he be correct or not in considering it the 
mbbreviation of the motto. The simple word is sufficiently expressive, and one very 
Kkely, in those days of romance and sentiment, to be adopted as a motto by itself. 
That it was so, is proved by an entry on the Issae Roll of 8 Henry IV., which records 
that a goldsmith was paid the large sum of 8852. 6f. 8€{. for a collar of gold, worked 
with this motto^ ' Soveignez,' and the letter 8 gaminhed with a great variety of 

jewels. Li 'Popham's Reports,* p. 43, he reords, that on the call of 

wijeants in Easter, 86 Eliz. 1594, ' the Chief Justices a id Chief Baron met in 
Middle Temple Hall in, ftc., and with their collars of 88' — seemingly a reoent intro- 
doctino, as it had never been mentioned before on a similar occasion. 

** The form and appendages of the collar underwent many changes. It was at first 
a sman collar, fitting close to the neck, with the letter 8 placed at equal distances on 
m, fltifT band of a dark colour, the ends of which bent outwardly, and were united by a 
chein. Pendent jewelled rings were then added, and afterwards Henry VI I. 's 
Beaufort badge of the portcullis with the rose ; and the form and material were at 
length increased in sise and value by the introduction of a garter-knot between the 
letters, till the collar became the gorgeous ornament which now decorates the cbiuls* 
It consists of twenty-eight of the letters, and twenty-seven of the knots, bevides the 
two portcullises and the rose, the diameter of the latter being about an inch and 
three^inarten^ and the rest of the chain in proportion. The weight c^ \!d<^ ^>^^a v^ 
•botti far pomJi of gold."— JWi *f Judgu of EiiyUmd. 
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to the two Chief Justices^ the Chief Baron^ the serjeant-truin- 
peter^ and all the officers of the Heralds' College^ pursuiyants 
excepted; '* unless/' adds Mr. Foss, "the Lord Mayor of 
London is to be included^ whose coUar is somewhat similar, 
and is composed of twenty-eight SS^ fourteen roses^ thirteen 
knots^ and measures sixty-four inches/' 

The SS collar worn by the present Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas was transferred without payment to Sir Thomas 
Wilde (afterwards Lord Truro) by the representatives of \i\^ 
predecessor, Chief Justice Tindal, on condition that it should 
pass with the office to each new chief of the Pleas. Its history 
can be traced with certainty to 1714, and there is a traclitiou 
that it was worn by Sir Edward Coke, having been transmitted 
from chief to chief, since the days of Bacon's rival. In oppo- 
sition to this story is the statement of Sir Dudley Carleton, who, 
in a letter dated Nov. 23, 1616, asserts that Coke's successor in 
the Common Pleas offered to buy Sir Edward's SS collar, and 
that the fallen judge replied, '* he would not part with it, but 
leave it unto his posterity, that they might one day know that 
they had a Chief Justice for an ancestor." On the other hand, 
this anecdote is discountenanced by the fact, that no SS collar 
is preserved at Holkham amongst the relics of the great lawyer. 

Since 1818 the King's Bench has seen three new SS collars 
' — Sir Alexander Cockbum, Lord Campbell, and Sir Charles 
Abbott (Lord Tenterden) having each bought a new badge on 
moimting to the chiefs seat. On his retirement in 1818, Lord 
Ellenborough, exercising his imquestionable legal right to retain 
possession of a chattel bought and paid for with his own money, 
rather imhandsomely withdrew from the King's Bench the SS 
collar which had been worn by Sir Matthew Hale and all suc- 
ceeding chiefs of the court. Lord Campbell declining to purehase 
his predecessor's collar. Lord Denman presented it to the Cor- 
poration of Derby for the decoration of the mayors of that 
ancient town. 
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